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ARTICLE  1. 

OUR  NOTABLE  DECADE. 

BY  THE  REV.  DEI.AVAN  L.  LEONARD.  OBERI.IN,  OHIO. 

The  three  decades  1820-50,  with  the  central  one  of  the 
three  most  prominent,  mark  a  notable  era  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  civilization.  The  nation  had  now  just 
stepped  forth  from  the  dependent  and  humiliating  estate 
of  nonage,  had  fairly  entered  upon  its  majority,  having 
also,  as  was  meet,  attained  at  length  almost  to  the  fulness 
of  stature  and  strength.  Beginning  with  a  limited  area 
stretching  along  the  Atlantic,  by  the  successive  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Northern 
Mexico,  the  boundaries  had  rapidly  advanced  to  the  Gulf, 
to  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Rockies,  and  finally  to  the  re¬ 
mote  Pacific;  and  hence,  since  the  opening  of  the  century, 
the  national  domain  had  increased  nearly  tenfold.  And 
the  growth  of  population  had  kept  full  pace,  having 
reached  12,880,000  in  1830,  and  17,069,000  ten  years  later. 
In  1800  but  51,000  settlers  were  found  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  and  north  of  Kentucky;  in  1840  they  had 
increased  to  3,351,000.  In  1820  Ohio  contained  a  little 
more  than  half  a  million,  but  1,519,000  two  decades  later; 
and  in  the  same  period  Michigan  grew  from  8,894  to  212,- 
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267.  Such  mij^ratioiis  of  the  millions  the  world  had  never 
seen  as  were  now  in  progress  throiij^h  the  forests,  over 
the  mountains,  up  the  lakes,  and  down  the  rivers  of  the 
West.  Well  mij^ht  it  seem  to  He  Tocqueville  (1831-33) 
that  “  this  gradual  and  continual  progress  towards  the 
Kockv  Mountains  has  the  solemnity  of  a  providential 
event;  it  is  like  a  deluge  of  men  rising  unabatedly,  and 
daily  driven  onward  by  the  hand  of  God.”  As  a  result 
new  States  were  continually  knocking  for  admission  to 
the  Union.  Missouri,  the  first  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  received  in  1821  ;  the  noble  sisterhood  numbered 
twenty-four  in  1830,  and  thirty -one  in  1850,  the  youngest 
being  California,  the  antipodes  of  Maine  admitted  just 
twenty  years  before. 

But  astounding  enlargement  and  unfolding  of  another 
sort  may  be  chronicled,  in  part  cause  and  in  part  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  changes  jiust  noted.  The  question  of  travel, 
of  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  became  a  more  serious  one  in  proportion  as  the 
pioneers  pushed  from  the  seaboard  further  and  further 
into  the  interior,  and  at  length  dire  necessity  compelled 
the  search  for  improved  facilities.  Recourse  was  first  had 
to  turnpikes  pointing  westward,  constructed  by  the  States, 
or  even  by  act  of  Congress.  Among  others  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  or  National  road,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  four 
million  dollars,  was  built  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio 
at  Wheeling;  by  1835  was  completed  to  Columbus,  and 
planned  to  St.  Louis  and  beyond.  But  all  such  attempts 
presently  proved  altogether  inadequate,  and  next  canals 
were  resorted  to.  New  York  nobly  leading  the  way  with 
her  Erie,  the  wonder  of  the  time,  and  completed  in  [825 
with  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  Number¬ 
less  schemes  were  at  once  set  on  foot  to  connect  the  head¬ 
waters  of  all  navigable  rivers,  and  to  cross  mountains  with 
locks,  tunnels,  and  the  like,  most  of  them  wild  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  and  from  Ma’ssachusetts  to  Illinois  every  State  was 
negotiating  enormous  loans  for  the  benefit  of  these  inter- 
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nal  ini|)r()vements.  B}'  1840  the  canal  fever  had  entirely 
subsided.  Durinj^  the  same  period  Fulton’s  application 
of  Watt’s  invention  was  workinjj^  wonders  of  advance  in 
methods  of  navij^ation.  The  lirst  steamboat  to  descend 
the  Ohio  was  launched  at  Pittsburg  in  181  i,and  three  years 
after  engines  were  made  strong  enough  to  stem  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Mississippi.  By  1830  not  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  steamboats  were  floating  in)on  the  rivers  of  the  West; 
by  1840  the  number  had  increased  to  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  and  to  thirteen  hundred  in  1848.  Walk- 
in-the- Water,  the  earliest  of  her  kind  to  traverse  the 
upper  lakes,  steamed  out  of  Buffalo  harbor  in  1818, 
and  ten  more  were  added  before  1830,  when  daily 
trips  were  undertaken  to  Detroit.  Two  years  later 
Chicago  was  reached  by  steam,  and  six  vears  later  still 
the  Sirius  and  Great  Western  began  to  make  regular 
passages  across  the  Atlantic.  But,  in  the  meantime,  yet 
another  attempt  to  apply  Watt’s  happy  idea  to  travel  and 
freight-traffic  had  proved  successful,  and  was  fast  crowd¬ 
ing  itself  into  public  favor.  It  was  in  1830  that  the  loco¬ 
motive  made  its  trial  trip, — an  event  of  what  unspeakable 
import  to  humanity  !  In  that  year  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  concluded  to  substitute  steam  for  horses  and  sails. 
In  1831,  with  pine-knots  for  fuel,  and  with  great  peril  from 
sparks  and  smoke,  a  train  was  hauled  west  from  Albany. 
In  1835  three  roads  were  o])ened  from  Boston, — to  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  Lowell,  and  to  Worcester,  and  by  1842  the  last 
was  opened  to  the  Hudson.  .Since  the  Erie  Canal  had 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  being  closed 
by  ice  five  monthsof  each  year, the  Erie  Railway  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1833,  to  connect  New  York  commercially  with 
the  West,  but  was  not  completed  until  1851,  and  when  the 
railroad  \Vas  just  entering  the  period  of  stalwart  manhood. 
The  same  year,  by  an  iron  track,  Cleveland  was  joined  to 
Pittsburg,  and  to  Cincinnati  the  next,  while  in  1853  the 
New  York  Central  was  formed  by  consolidation,  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  reached  Wheeling,  and  Chicago  was  en- 
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tered  by  two  rival  roads,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Lake  Shore. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  surprising  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  contemporaneous  and  corresponding.  In  1812 
nine  wagon-loads  of  anthracite  coal  hauled  to  Philadelphia 
failed  to  find  a  market,  and  the  would-bc  seller  was  even 
denounced  as  a  swindler.  In  1820  use  was  found  in  the 
Union  for  365  tons,  and  the  year  following  for  1,073  tons. 
But  by  1836  locomotives  had  proved  it  to  be  a  valuable 
fuel,  and  in  1837  it  began  to  take  the  place  of  charcoal  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron:  so  that  by  1840  the  demand  had 
risen  to  865,000  tons.  The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected 
in  Lowell  in  1822,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
New  England  was  transformed  into  a  “  congeries  of  work¬ 
shops.”  McCormick’s  reaper  first  saw  the  light  in  1834, 
and  the  telegraph  and  the  sewing  machine  were  destined 
soon  to  appear.  And  hence  the  statement  of  a  recent 
writer  is  abundantly  justified:  “No  similar  period  in 
American  history  is  so  extraordinary  for  material  devel¬ 
opment  as  the  decade  1830-40.  At  its  beginning  the 
country  was  an  overgrown  type  of  colonial  life;  at  its  end 
American  life  had  shifted  to  entirely  new  lines  which  it 
has  since  followed.  Modern  American  history  had  burst 
in  with  the  explosiveness  of  an  arctic  summer.” 

But  this  most  remarkable  expansion  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  matters  physical  and  sensible.  It  assumed 
forms  equally  striking  in  the  intellectual,  and  political, 
and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  For  example,  through 
all  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  Sidney  Smith’s  famous 
sneering  interrogatory  was  not  only  possible,  but  also 
pertinent,  for  of  American  literature  there  was  none.  A 
little  group  of  worthy  pioneers  had  indeed  appeared,  like 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant;  Webster’s  great  oration 
at  Plymouth  was  delivered  in  1820,  at  Bunker  Hill  in 
1825,  and  Everett’s  Phi  Beta  Kapa  oration  in  1824,  each 
full  of  finest  patriotic  fervor;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  decade  that  poets,  essayists,  and  his- 
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torians  arose,  who  in  spirit  and  style,  in  matter  and 
manner,  were  thoroughly  of  the  New  World  type,  and 
then  suddenly  they  appeared,  a  glorious  company.  It 
is  enough  simply  to  present  their  names :  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes  and  Lowell,  Bancroft,  Hildreth, 
Sparks  and  Prescott,  Whittier  and  Longfellow.  It  was 
in  1828  that  the  first  edition  was  issued  of  Webster’s 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  The  mod¬ 
ern  American  newspaper  was  born  in  that  day,  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  ponderous,  cumbersome  blanket-sheet. 
Thus  the  New  York  Sun  saw  the  light  in  1833,  the  Herald 
in  1835,  and  the  Tribune  in  1841.  But  this  same  intellect¬ 
ual  revival  showed  itself  in  the  broader  realm  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  shape  of  public  interest  greatly  increased, 
and  of  methods  and  appliances  vastly  improved.  It  was 
in  1837  that  Mann  and  Barnard  began  to  agitate  for  re¬ 
form  ;  and  normal  schools,  institutes,  conventions,  grading 
of  pupils,  and  better  text-books  are  the  fruit.  Music, 
too,  shared  in  tlie  renascence,  with  such  as  Gould,  and 
Mason,  and  Hastings  to  lead.  In  1824  the  modern  sing¬ 
ing-school  began  to  be;  in  1833  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  was  formed  ;  in  1838  music  was  for  the  first  time 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  same  city  ;  and,  until 
the  year  preceding,  a  church  organ  had  never  been  heard 
west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Note  next  the  momentous  development  in  progress  on 
the  civil  and  political  side.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  independence  of  Great  Britain  was 
achieved  in  1782.  At  that  date  only  a  beginning  had  been 
secured  which  made  ultimate  independence  possible. 
Entanglements  many  and  most  serious  continued  until 
after  the  war  of  1812-15.  Besides,  the  relations  existing 
between  the  child  and  the  parent  were  too  numerous  and 
too  intimate  to  be  sundered  suddenly.  Of  the  great  po¬ 
litical  parties  neither  one  was  American  in  principle.  The 
bitter  disputes  and  strifes  of  those  days  were  based  al¬ 
most  wholly  upon  European  affairs,  upon  questions  of 
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Anglo-phobia  and  Anj^lo-mania,  of  extravagant  admira¬ 
tion  or  hatred  for  France.  The  enunciation  of  the  “Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine”  in  1823  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  our  national  history,  and  indicates  clearly  that  the  Re¬ 
public  had  at  length  come  to  full  self-consciousness  and  self- 
respect,  and  had  assumed  with  dignity  a  place  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  world.  But  another  searching  test  had 
been  successfully  endured.  A  Union  had  been  formed 
in  place  of  the  old,  impotent,  and  moribund  Confederacy ; 
but,  VV'as  it  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand  or  a  cable  of 
steel  ?  A  constitutifui  had  been  framed  looking  well 
enough  on  paper,  but,  Would  it  work?  And,  as  a  prior  ques¬ 
tion,  What  did  the  document  mean  at  this  point  ?  and  at  this? 
and.  How  should  it  be  construed  ?  Out  of  all  these  manifold 
uncertainties  issued  endless  and  acrimonious  debate,  and 
even  division  to  the  verge  of  armed  strife.  The  process 
toward  order  and  assured  national  life  was  long,  and  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  full  of  peril.  Years  of  experience  were  reijuired 
to  solve  some  of  the  doubtful  problems.  The  fierce  war¬ 
fare  between  Federalist  and  Democrat  had  not  wrought 
ruin  to  our  political  institutions.  Enormous  expansion  of 
territory,  and  the  admission  of  new  States,  had  proved 
even  beneficial  ;  while  the  “Second  war  for  Independence" 
was  well  worth  ail  it  cost,  since  it  operated  as  a  mighty 
welding  force.  And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that  by  Jack¬ 
son’s  day  the  States  were  no  longer  in  mere  juxtaposition, 
but  were  well  fused,  and  had  been  transformed  into  a  na¬ 
tion  indeed.  The  experimental  stage  was  over.  Out  of 
Egypt,  and  past  the  forty  years  of  wilderness  wandering, 
the  promised  land  was  now  in  full  view  ;  or,  after  protracted 
skirting  of  the  slu)re,  the  ship  of  state  was  about  to  launch 
out  into  the  deep,  fufly  committed  to  the  winds  and 
waves. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  religious  rev¬ 
olution  and  readjustment  occurring  during  the  period  un¬ 
der  view  (to  a  recital  of  which  all  the  facts  presented  hith¬ 
erto  are  meant  to  be  introduction  and  illustration),  it  will 
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be  necessary,  first,  to  survey  hastily  the  situation  during 
the  decades  preceding.  The  founders  of  this  nation  at 
their  coming  were  set  down  in  a  world  most  emphatically 
new  and  utterly  strange.  About  them  they  saw  not  the 
civilization  of  centuries,  but  only  nature — vast  regions  ab¬ 
solutely  unknown.  A  continent  lay  before  them  to  be 
possessed,  with  all  its  incalculable  stores  of  wealth.  The 
stimulus  was  therefore  abundant  for  faith  and  zeal  and 
matchless  endeavor.  Nor  was  it  at  all  possible  to  copy,  to 
transplant,  to  reproduce  from  Europe,  and  thus  secure 
the  institutions  needed.  Old  World  precedents,  whether 
in  church  or  state,  and  though  hoary  with  age  and  most 
sacred,  would  not  at  all  suffice,  would  prove  but  a  snare 
and  a  peril.  They  were,  therefore,  fairly  compelled  to 
hew  out  new  paths.  For  the  new  wine  new  bottles  must 
needs  be  prepared.  Thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  they  must  build  anew  and  from  the  very  founda¬ 
tions.  And  it  could  not  but  be  that  their  wits  were 
sharpened,  and  their  minds  were  enlarged  and  made  orig¬ 
inal  and  inventive.  And  further,  criticising,  choosing,  re¬ 
jecting,  modifying  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they 
became  acccustomed  to  the  proving  process,  formed  the 
habitude,  the  fondness,  for  judging  all  things.  So,  not 
strangely,  they  sometimes  carried  criticism  to  a  vicious 
extreme,  and  were  led  to  ignore  and  despise  the  old. 
Self-reliance  easily  degenerated  into  self-assurance  and 
self-assertion,  and  daring  and  venturesomeness  begotten  of 
exj)Osure  and  endurance  in  the  wilderness  and  upon  the 
frontier,  of  daily  wrestling  with  new  problems  and  ap¬ 
palling  difficulties  developed  into  conceit,  recklessness 
and  sheer  presumption.  This  same  occasional  laj)se  from 
strength  to  weakness,  from  wisdom  to  folly,  was  further 
provoked  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  composed  of 
such  sturdy  stuff,  bursting  with  ambition  and  indomitable 
resolution,  eager  to  explore  and  emigrate,  constantlv 
.sighing  for  other  worlds  to  con(pier.  For  all  such  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  |)osse.ss  a  positive  and  irresistible 
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charm  ;  and,  once  uprooted  and  transplanted,  they  never 
take  deep  root  again,  but  become  confirmed  wanderers, 
professional  pioneers,  unsettled,  unstable,  uneasy,  morbid¬ 
ly  fond  of  novelties  and  change,  and  frequently  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  entire  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life. 

To  all  these  disturbing  influences  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  was  added.  In  the  thought  of  the  chief  actors  the 
Declaration  meant  only  political  separation  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  But  the  significance  of  that  immortal  docu¬ 
ment  was  vastly  broader  and  deeper.  Could  their  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  see  what  was  included,  they 
would  have  shrunk  back  appalled.  These  founders,  too, 
were  “great  in  their  unconsciousness.”  The}’  builded  far 
wiser  than  they  knew.  Intellectual  independence  was  to 
be  achieved,  a  fine  opportunity  was  at  hand  to  slough  off 
media:jval  ideas  and  institutions,  and  to  become  wholly 
modern ;  in  things  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  social  and  relig¬ 
ious,  to  cease  to  be  merely  English  and  to  become  truly 
American.  And  yet  other  elements  were  involved  of 
greatest  moment  to  the  race,  and  in  which  good  and  evil 
were  strangely  intermingled.  For  the  Revolution  was  but 
a  fragment  of  a  movement  as  wide  as  civilization  itself,  a 
majestic  and  indignant  uprising  against  tyranny  whether 
of  monarch  or  hierarch,  a  sublime  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  as  against  the  state  and  the  church,  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  worth  of  the  individual  soul.  Independence 
meant  democracy  ;  equal  rights,  hope  for  the  lowly,  a 
chance  for  the  least.  All  things  were  to  be  by  the  people, 
of  the  people,  and  lor  the  people.  According  to  the  start¬ 
ling  principles  now .  laid  down,  the  sovereign  is  only 
chief  minister,  his  only  divine  right  is  to  be  the  servant  of 
all.  Nor  is  any  to  be  longer  permitted  to  lord  it  over 
Gotl’s  heritage.  Here,  also,  ecjual  rights  and  privileges 
are  the  law.  Prescription,  compulsion,  must  altogether 
cease.  Let  the  human  mind  be  enfranchised,  disenthralled 
•from  all  artificial  trammels,  all  fetters  external  to  itself. 
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Let  each  soul  investigate  and  conclude  freely,  responsi¬ 
ble  only  to  its  Maker.  Let  Caesar  withhold  his  hand  from 
faith  and  conscience,  the  things  that  be  God’s.  The 
“Standing  Order  ”  and  all  religious  tests  so  long  universal 
must  go.  No  more  attempts  to  maintain  piety  by  legal 
statute.  Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defcnsoribus  istis  f  Nothing 
was  any  longer  to  be  allowed  to  exist  by  mere  wont,  be¬ 
cause  so  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  fathers.  Everything 
high  and  low  must  give  a  rational  account  of  itself,  and 
prove  clearly  its  right  to  be,  or  else  die  the  death  without 
mercy.  The  hunt  for  errors  and  abuses  long  endured  as 
an  evil  inheritance  from  a  past  full  of  darkness  and  vio¬ 
lence  was  everywhere  eager  and  persistent.  This  idea 
that  “certain  inalienable  rights”  are  the  sacred  inheritance 
of  “all  men”  received  directly  and  indirectly  a  tremendous 
influence  Irom  the  French  Revolution,  so  terrible  and  yet  so 
sublime,  and  the  breasts  of  millions  in  the  rising  Repub¬ 
lic  were  filled  with  great  expectations  in  behalf  of  human¬ 
ity.  Thus  the  sagacious  philosopher  above  named  found 
that  the  Americans  had  a  “  lively  faith  in  the  perfectibil¬ 
ity  of  mankind.  Considering  society  as  a  body  in  a  state 
of  improvement,  and  human  life  a  changing  scene  in 
which  nothing  is  or  ought  to  be  permanent,  they  admit 
that  what  appears  good  to  them  to-day  may  be  super¬ 
seded  by  some  better  thing  to-morrow.” 

And  even  the  sacred  realm  of  theology  was  invaded  by 
feet  by  no  means  always  reverent,  and  dogmas  relating  to 
themes  loftiest  and  most  abstruse  were  roughly  overhauled 
and  refashioned  to  fit  the  conclusions  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  modern  democracy,  and  whatsoever  was  thought 
to  savor  of  tyranny  and  monarchy  was  cast  out.  The 
Scriptures  were  sought  through  and  through  afresh. 
New  meanings  w  ere  discovered  in  old  texts  which  had 
long  done  yeoman’s  service  to  priestcraft  and  kingcraft, 
and  many  others  long  dishonored  and  forgotten  were 
brought  to  the  front.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  was  found 
to  be  wholly  benevolent  and  humanitarian,  and  Christ  the 
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friend  and  helper  of  the  many  poor  and  weak.  A  repub- 
licanized  church  and  creed  were  demanded,  republican 
conceptions  of  God  and  man,  of  privilege  and  duty  and 
destiny.  The  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  laissea  faire  in  the 
realm  of  the  State  was  applied  to  the  Divine  Ruler,  and 
both  came  as  an  indignant  rebuke  and  irresistible  re¬ 
bound  after  long  centuries  of  “paternal  government” 
from  pope  and  king,  bishop  and  lord.  The  Lord  of  all 
was  no  longer  imaged  as  a  divine  James,  Charles,  Louis, 
but  as  a  royal  father,  a  paternal  king.  Though  monarch 
supreme,  he  is  not  therefore  above  the  moral  law,  but 
rather  evermore  and  perfectly  obedient  thereto.  He  is  to 
be  obeyed  because  ruling  in  righteousness,  and  to  him  is 
dominion  because  wisest  and  best  of  all,  and  because  chief 
servant  to  the  universe.  No  doubt,  in  the  main,  these 
wholesale  and  fear-insj)iring  revolutions  in  realms  ethi¬ 
cal  and  theological  are  to  be  regarded  as  occurring  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  and  as  a  part  of  his  mar¬ 
vellous  way  of  carrying  forward  his  kingdom  among  men. 
The  truth  was  advancing,  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  was 
working  more  widely  and  more  effectively,  conceptions  of 
things  divine  and  human  were  waxing  worthier,  more 
spiritual,  less  material.  “An  enthusiasm  of  humanity  truly 
Christian  in  its  sources”  and  tendencies  was  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  whole  movement.  Since  all  things  were  not 
clearly  revealed  to  the  ancient  saints,  since  it  was  not 
given  to  Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin,  or  even  t»)  Kdwardsor 
Wesley,  to  sound  the  great  deep  to  the  bottom,  or  ex])lore 
it  thoroughly  to  the  further  verge,  under  the  tremen¬ 
dous  .stimulus  supplied  by  the  New  World  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  wide-spread  effort,  honest,  earnest  and 
irresistible  had  set  in,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulhl  the  gos¬ 
pel,  to  readjust  truth  to  new  environments,  to  modern¬ 
ize  and  Americanize  statements  of  doctrine,  to  change 
the  emphasi.s,  to  improve  the  perspective.  The  pigmy 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  might  see  further 
than  the  giant  himself.  But  with  .so  much  that  was  most 
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genuine  and  valuable  was  mingled  also  much  that  was 
counterfeit  and  worthless.  Too  many,  finding  themselves 
possessed  of  unlimited  freedom,  abusing  the  boon,  fell  in¬ 
to  follies  and  excesses,  “in  searching  for  the  better  cast 
away  the  good,”  and  took  revenge  for  past  restraint  by 
rejecting  all  religion.  Some  of  the  thinking  was  truly 
fearful  and  wonderful.  Numbers  of  the  schemes  were 
nothing  less  than  Quixotic  and  Utopian,  and  this  land  be¬ 
came  “  the  Mecca  to  which  every  religious  or  social 
charlatan  turned.” 

The  fact  thus  becomes  patent  that  about  a  half-century 
since,  the  old  ship  of  Zion  in  her  voyage,  always  tempest¬ 
uous  and  full  of  peril,  came  upon  a  place  where  two  seas 
met.  The  conjunction  of  disturbing  forces  was  almost 
without  a  parallel.  .And,  if  any  further  and  even  mightier 
tendencies  toward  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  were 
needed,  they  were  found  in  the  wide-spread  revivals  of 
religion  which  pervaded  the  first  four  decades  of  the 
century,  which  effectually  ended  the  reign  of  French 
infidelity  in  this  countr}’,  the  deep  demoralization  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
deadness  prevalent  for  several  generations  preceding. 
These  seasons  of  refreshing  first  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  1798-1803,  were  frequent  throughout  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Middle  States  fi>r  twenty  years,  and  through 
1825-4^  were  well-nigh  continuous,  and  extended  to  the 
West  and  South.  In  the  judgment  of  a  well-informed 
author,  as  a  result  followed  “the  grandest  advance  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  since  the  apostles’  age.”  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  four  leading  churches  received  1,100,000 
to  membership  in  1 800-30,  and  the  Congregational  churches 
were  increased  twofold,  the  Baptist  threefold,  the 
Presbyterian  fourfold,  and  the  Methodist  sevenfold ; 
while  between  1826  and  1832  not  far  from  200,000  more 
were  gathered  in.  It  is  enough  to  suggest,  further,  that 
those  were  the  da  vs  of  Nettleton’s  and  Finney’s  and  Harlan 
Page’s  great  work,  and  when  troops  of  fervid  Methodist 
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preachers  were  stirring  multitudes  by  their  exhortations 
to  flee  from  the  direful  wrath  to  come.  As  a  result  of  these 
extraordinary  means  of  grace,  the  vast  frontier  was  largely 
redeemed  from  gross  materialism  and  vice,  and  everywhere 
the  churches  were  enlarged,  encouraged,  quickened,  and 
thoroughly  furnished  for  a  long  and  brilliant  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  campaign  of  aggressive  work. 

Tbis  was  the  beginning-time  of  missions  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  birthday  was  indeed  earlier,  but  the  period 
of  feeble  infancy  was  protracted,  and  the  swaddling, 
clothes  were  long  retained.  But  the  happy  hour  was  at 
hand  when  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  churches 
were  no  longer  to  be  expended  in  merely  warring  against 
Rome,  or  upon  matters  merely  formal  and  ecclesiastical, 
or  upon  abstruse  theological  disquisitions  of  any  sort,  but 
were  to  be  expended  more  and  more  in  lightening  bur¬ 
dens,  cheering  human  hearts,  resisting  unrighteousness, 
and  with  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the  gospel  over¬ 
coming  spiritual  indifference,  and  worship  of  Mam¬ 
mon,  and  heathenism  at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  in 
everything  else  of  moment  thrust  upon  the  lising 
nation  to  be  achieved,  the  instrumentalities  and  meth¬ 
ods  were  not  furnished,  but  must  needs  be  contrived 
and  fashioned.  And,  since  neither  state  nor  church 
could  take  the  great  matter  in  hand  with  authority,  the 
people  must  counsel  and  plan.  The  result  a{)peared  rap¬ 
idly  in  a  remarkable  array  of  voluntary  societies  formed 
to  meet  the  urgent  and  increasing  necessities  of  the 
hour,  and  all  these  modern  contrivances  in  the  realm  of 
applied  Cliristianity  are  but  the  counterpart  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  inventions  in  the  mechanical  sphere.  Reaching  the 
destitute  and  perishing  with  the  bread  of  life  came  with 
not  a  few  to  be  a  passion.  The  American  Board  was  pio¬ 
neer  among  the  organizations,  but  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  followed  in  1826,  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  smaller  bodies.  Its  held  was  emphatically  the 
West,  which  just  then  was  coming  to  be  a  phrase  to  con- 
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jure  with.  Canals  and  steamboats  were  helping  the  vast 
emigration  forward,  and  the  railway  was  soon  to  assist  and 
even  to  lead  in  the  prodigious  push  of  population,  and  the 
cry  for  material  aid  in  planting  gospel  institutions  was 
trumpet-tongued,  and  could  not  be  disregarded.  The 
American  Sunday-school  Union  had  been  formed  to  look 
after  the  children  of  the  nation,  but  in  1830,  six  years  later, 
its  income  had  reached  but  the  meagre  sum  of  $2,500.  But 
in  that  year  was  voted  the  famous  “  Mississippi  Valley 
scheme,”  or  the  project  to  “open  a  Sunday-school  in  every 
practicable  place  within  two  years.”  Such  faith  and  zeal 
had  never  before  been  heard  of,  and  great  enthusiasm  was 
stirred  throughout  the  East,  and  even  in  Great  Britain. 
At  a  single  meeting  in  Philadelphia  $12,000  were  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  pledges  made  to  start  150  schools  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  32  counties,  and  within  a  year  $25,000  were  raised,  and 
within  two  years  $60,000.  The  American  Bible  Society 
dates  from  1816,  but  it  was  not  until  1829  that  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  supply  every  family  in  the  land  with 
a  copy  of  the  word  of  God.  It  was  in  1825  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society  began  its  evangelizing  work.  These 
figures  are  most  significant,  as  well  as  pertinent  to  our 
theme.  It  is  estimated  that  while  for  the  period  1820-29 
the  total  of  contributions  for  foreign  and  home  missions 
was  but  $233,826,  for  the  period  1830-39,  it  was  increased 
tenfold,  or  rose  to  $2,342,712. 

The  religious  destitution  so  prevalent  at  the  time  in  all 
the  newer  regions  was  largely  owing  to  the  lack  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  especially  of  such  as  were  intelligent  and  well 
trained  for  their  work.  When  in  Northeastern  New  York 
the  population  had  reached  100,000,  only  a  dozen  men  fit 
to  teach  were  to  be  found.  In  1816  in  the  Southwestern 
States  and  Territories  only  1 16  could  be  named,  though  the 
inhabitants  numbered  i,ioo,ooo.  And  it  was  affirmed  by 
one  who  apparently  gloried  in  the  fact,tliat  in  1821  in  cer¬ 
tain  conferences  containing  280  preachers,  there  was  “  not 
a  single  literary  man  among  them.”  As  late  as  1834  an 
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observing  tra\’eller  from  tlie  Old  World  lejiorted  concern¬ 
ing  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  Kentucky  that, 
while  “educated  religious  teachers  were  very  few,  unlet¬ 
tered  and  self-constituted  j)reachers  were  surprisingly 
numerous.”  But,  by  1830,  twenlv-one  theological  semina¬ 
ries  were  in  operation,  and  within  the  next  two  decades 
seventeen  more  opened  their  doors.  And  several  educa¬ 
tion  societies  were  formed  to  aid  young  men  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Colleges,  too.  by  the  score  and  in  both  h)ast 
and  West,  si)rang  up,  the  product  mainly  of  Christian 
faith  and  zeal,  and  meant  to  advance  an  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Religious  literature  felt  the  same  impulse  for¬ 
ward  and  upward.  The  quantity  hitherto  had  been  slight, 
and  the  (jualitv  at  best,  but  indilTerent;  but  now  tract  so¬ 
cieties  and  Sunday-school  societies  and  private  publish¬ 
ers  began  to  furnish  good  books  for  the  million.  And 
it  was  now  that  the  modern  religious  newspaper  began  its 
career  as  worthy  coadjutor  to  the  pulj)it.  'I'he  Boston 
Recorder  was  started  in  j8i6,  but  the  Observer  not  until 
1823,  the  Evangelist  in  1830,  and  the  Congregationalist  and 
Independent  in  184S,  with  others  ol  a  similar  character  in 
other  denominations. 

Perhaps  no  two  words  will  better  rej)resent  the  period 
under  view,  and  set  forth  its  leading  characteristics,  than 
these,  agitation  and  reform.  Discussion,  dispute,  contro- 
versv,  and  colfis1f)n  were  as  good  as  universal,  and  these 
meant  strife  for  mastery  between  the  old  and  the  new,  be¬ 
tween  radical  oj)inions  and  consei  vative.  Not  only  was 
the  truth  eagei  lv  sought,  but  the  effort  was  persistent  and 
unwearied  to  embody  it  in  imjnoved  creeds  and  practice, 
in  institutions  which  should  bless  mankind.  Society  was 
a  seething  and  chaotic  »nass.  Political  passions  were 
never  more  envenomed  than  during  the  “reign”  of  An¬ 
drew  Jackson.  There  was  great  excitement  over  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Texas,  over  the  Oregon  question,  and  the  Mex¬ 
ican  war.  There  was  serious  trouble  aiul  Icn*  years  with 
the  Seminoles,  the  Cherokees,  the  Sacs  and  Poxes  and 
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various  other  tribes.  The  “  Patriot  War”  made  its  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  the  Anti-Masonry  excitement.  Year  after 
year  the  cholera  wroui^ht  its  desolations.  The  “great 
fire”  in  New  ^'ork  in  1835  entailed  a  loss  of  $18,000,000. 
And  in  1837,  ‘iftt'r  a  financial  craze  of  several  veiirs’  con¬ 
tinuance,  followed  the  financial  crash,  by  far  the  worst  in 
our  national  historv.  The  annual  land  sales  had  seldom 
risen  above  $2,000,000,  but  they  rose  to  $5,000,000  in  1834, 
to  $  1 5,000,000  in  1835,  and  to  $25,000,000  in  1836.  And  then 
the  bubble  burst.  In  the  complete  collapse  failures  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  Orleans  amounting  to  $27,000,000,  and  in 
New  York  to  $100,000,000. 

And  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  all  this  upheaval  and 
commotion  was  found  in  gospel  realms,  and  took  largely 
the  form  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  strife.  Here  as 
elsewhere  the  deepest  meaning  was  not  evil  but  good. 
The  “  shock,”  though  rude  and  not  without  peril,  “  was 
of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock.”  The  struggle,  though 
too  often  di.splaying  human  infirmity,  and  worse,  was 
yet  “the  legitimate  fruit  of  true  militant  work,  and  came 
from  the  breath  of  God.  from  the  quickened  life  of  the 
churches.”  The  impulse  was  derived  in  part  from  the 
remarkable  revivals  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
period,  and  in  great  part,  also,  from  the  changes  intellect¬ 
ual  and  social,  political  and  industrial,  now  in  full  tide  of 
progress.  It  is  needful  to  note  but  a  few  indications, 
from  many,  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  stir  that  was 
abroad.  Almost  everv  denomination  in  the  land  experi¬ 
enced  its  full  share  of  excited  feeling  and  of  oppt)sing  con¬ 
victions  to  the  ])oint  of  schism,  or  beyond.  The  conflict 
between  Orthodoxy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Unitarianism 
and  Universal  ism,  on  the  other,  was  scarcely  past  the 
crisis.  Methodist  Arminianism  was  making  impetuous 
assault  upon  certain  tenets  dear  to  Calvinists.  The 
churches  were  rent  over  “new  measures”  in  revival 
work  and  by  the  rising  debate  on  slavery.  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  body  the  divers  differences  between  Old  and 
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New  School  came  to  their  climax  and  conclusion  in  the 
exscinding  act  of  1837,  while  the  contemporaneous  debate 
between  Taylor  and  Tyler,  the  uproar  over  Oberlin  ideas 
and  ways,  and  later  the  Bushnell  controversy,  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  considered  the  Congregational  counterpart.  The 
Free-will  Baptists  set  up  fully  for  themselves  in  1827,  and 
the  Hicksite  Quakers  separated  from  their  Orthodox 
brethren  the  same  year.  In  1830  the  Protestant  Metho¬ 
dists,  seeking  larger  measures  of  freedom  for  the  many, 
formed  a  general  conference.  Such  were  some  of  the 
over-numerous  and  not  altogether  praiseworthy  “  wars  of 
the  Lord.” 

Probably  never,  except  during  the  Reformation 
period,  did  so  many  sects  come  to  the  birth  in  the  same 
space  of  time  as  within  and  about  the  decade  under  view. 
It  was  emphatically  an  iconoclastic  age,  the  day  of  isms 
and  ologies  in  the  religious  as  well  as  in  every  other 
realm,  for  agitators  of  all  sorts  were  in  excess,  and  “re¬ 
formers  ”  were  inconveniently  active,  and  so  with  some 
worthy  additions  to  the  sisterhood  of  churches,  a  horrid 
crop  of  heresies  appeared.  By  the  score  and  hundred, 
improving  their  privileges,  the  untaught  and  unaccus¬ 
tomed  were  exercising  themselves  in  great  matters,  and 
in  things  too  high  for  them.  The  public  pulse  was  at  fe¬ 
ver  heat,  revolution  was  in  the  air,  the  whole  land  was 
moving  at  a  rush.  Old  notions  seemed  to  savor  too  much 
of  the  ox  cart,  the  stage  coach,  and  the  canal,  now  nearly 
defunct  and  about  to  give  place  to  the  steamboat  and  the 
locomotive.  With  stunning  novelties  on  every  hand, 
what  more  natural  than  to  seek  out  a  new  gospel  also? 
Among  the  rising  denominations  should  be  named  these 
in  particular.  The  Christian  Connection  took  on  new 
vigor  in  1819  and  grew  rapidly  until  1844.  Winebrenner 
received  great  light  1820-25  and  five  years  later  organized 
the  Church  of  God.  Alexander  Camiibell  gathered  his 
followers  into  fellowship  in  1828,  and  for  years  hurled  far 
and  wide  the  hot  shot  of  controversy.  In  1832  William 
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Miller  discovered  wondrous  things  in  Daniel  and  the 
Revelation,  and  then  proceeded  for  half  a  generation  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down  in  preparation  for  the  end  of 
all  things.  But  easily  the  worst  of  all  the  achievements 
of  the  theologasters  of  those  days  was  the  movement  in¬ 
augurated  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1830,  and  a  3’^ear  later  taken 
in  hand  and  shaped  as  to  creed  and  polity  by  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  an  apt  disciple  of  Campbell,  and  who  altogether  out¬ 
stripped  his  master  in  foisting  numerous  “  improve¬ 
ments”  upon  the  gospel. 

But  attempts  at  reform  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
matters  of  doctrine  and  church  order.  Temperance  agi¬ 
tation  had  its  commencement  in  this  period.  The  sin  and 
woe  resulting  from  strong  drink  were  felt  as  never  before, 
because  the  heart  and  conscience  had  been  roused  and 
made  sensitive  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  has  been  declared 
that  “prior  to  1825  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost 
universal.”  The  organ'zation  of  temperance  societies  on 
a  large  scale  began  in  1824,  and  in  five  years  the  number 
of  societies  had  reached  one  thousand.  In  1835  the  first 
“  tee-total  ”  pledge  was  signed,  all  before  only  forbidding 
the  use  of  distilled  liquors.  In  1840  the  famous  Washing¬ 
tonian  movement  swept  over  the  land. 

At  the  same  time  the  iniquities  of  African  slaver)’  began 
to  move  tlie  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and  the  cry  of  im¬ 
mediate  abolition  was  raised  in  1831  by  Garrison  in  the 
Liberator.  Great  stimulus  came  to  this  movement  from 
the  emancipation,  three  years  later,  by  .Great  Britain,  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  blacks  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  friends  of  the  institution  were 
alarmed,  and  far  and  wide  mobs  were  stirred  to  murderous 
fury.  Lovejoy’s  life  was  taken  in  1837. 

During  these  same  e.xciting  years  the  apostles  of  mod¬ 
ern  socialism  were  exceedingly  active  and  hopeful.  Find¬ 
ing  European  society  too  conservative  and  full  of  vis  incr^ 
tiae,  they  turned  to  America  as  supplying  a  better  field  for 
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their  experiments.  It  was  between  1825  and  1845  that  the 
ideas  of  Owen  and  Fourier  had  their  rise  and  decadence. 
Transcendentalism,  also,  enlisting  the  genius  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  coterie  of  earnest  souls,  crystallized  in  1840  in  the 
Dial^  and  Brook  Farm.  Moreover,  just  then  occurred  a 
“grand  incursion  of  naturalism  and  materialism  ”  under 
the  forms  of  phrenology  and  mesmerism  and  the  like,  with 
spiritualism  following  not  far  behind.  Graham  and  Thomp¬ 
son  were  among  the  prophets  of  those  days,  and  hydro¬ 
pathy  and  homoeopathy  were  offered  as  potent  remedies 
for  bodily  ills. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  name  all  the  forms  taken  by 
the  rising  spirit  of  philanthropy,  the  enthusiam  of  hu¬ 
manity  fast  becoming  prevalent.  Among  the  rest  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  horrible  inhumanities  of  the  prison 
system  then  universal.  The  deeds  of  Howard  and  Catha¬ 
rine  Fry  provoked  to  similar  good  works  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.  No  sympathy  had  been  felt  for  prisoners  of  any 
class.  The  object  of  the  sentence  was  only  to  punish,  to 
take  vengeance  upon  wrong-doing.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  excited  no  animadversion.  As  late  as  1829  three 
thousand  debtors  were  in  durance  in  Maryland,*  and  as 
many  in  Massachusetts,  in  Pennsylvania  seven  thousand 
debtors,  and  in  New  York  ten  thousand  debtors;  and 
much  the  larger  number,  even  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
for  sums  of  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars,  and 
though  wholly  innocent  of  dishonest  intent.  Ohio  ended 
such  abominations  in  1828,  New  York  in  1831,  and  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1837.  And  in  those  da3'S  prisoners  of  both  sexes 
and  all  moral  grades  were  kept  in  company.  “  In  every 
county,  jails  were  tolerated  which  now  would  not  be 
thought  fit  for  beasts.”  From  1773  till  1827  a  deserted 
copper  mine  constituted  the  Connecticut  penitentiary, 
and  from  40  to  127  outside  of  working  hours  were  con¬ 
fined  in  a  chamber  one  hundred  feet  under  ground,  and  to 
which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder! 

In  like  manner  the  sorrowful  lot  of  the  blind,  the  deaf 
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and  dumb,  and  the  insane  began  to  take  hold  of  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  lovers  of  their  kind.  The  Hartford  Asylum 
for  Deaf  Mutes  was  opened  in  1817,  and,  later.  State  after 
State  provided  means  of  instruction.  In  1832  Dr.  Howe 
founded  his  institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  New  York 
set  on  foot  a  similar  movement  the  same  year,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  a  year  later,  Ohio  in  1837,  and  Virginia  in  1839. 
Places  of  refuge  were  provided,  also,  where  the  insane 
could  receive  kind  and  rational  treatment,  such  as  had  never 
been  accorded  to  them  in  almshouses  and  jails.  It  was  in 
1830  that  McDonald  entered  upon  his  well-meant  and 
persistent,  but  ill-advised  work  for  the  restoration  of  fal¬ 
len  women.  Girard’s  bequest  of  $2,000,000  for  orphans 
was  made  in  1831,  and  in  1835  Smithson  set  his  whole 
fortune  apart  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among 
mankind.  These  were  pioneers  in  a  field  which  so  many 
philanthropic  men  of  wealth  have  since  occupied.  In  1833 
the  last  statutes  meant  to  maintain  the  union  of  church 
and  state  were  abolished,  and  by  Dorr’s  rebellion  in  1843 
the  last  traces  of  Old  World  aristocracy  disappeared  from 
the  statute-books. 

Surely,  facts  sufficient  have  been  set  in  array — a  few 
scores  easily  gleaned  from  many  hundreds  at  hand,  to 
prove  abundantly  that  this  decade,  1830-40,  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  period ;  and  much  more  to  demonstrate  that  within 
the  thirty  years  lying  between  1820  and  1850,  an  astound¬ 
ing  transition  was  made  by  Christianity  and  civilization 
in  these  United  States,  and  in  all  departments  of  thought 
and  activity,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  intellectual  or 
moral,  civil  or  social,  industrial  or  religious.  And  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  before  or  elsewhere  changes  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  so  varied,  so  radical  and  so  momentous,  have  ever 
occurred  over  such  vast  spaces,  in  so  brief  a  period,  and 
affecting  such  multitudes.  The  universal  and  irresistible 
advance  was  from  the  feebleness  of  infancy  to  stalwart 
vigor,  from  chaos  to  order,  from  painful  and  dubious  ex¬ 
periments  to  settled  institutions ;  or,  from  the  old  to  the 
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new,  from  the  mediasval  to  the  modern,  from  monarchy  to 
democracy,  from  prescription  to  freedom,  from  the  rule 
of  force  dark  and  stern  to  the  blessed-  reign  of  reason  and 
benevolence,  of  sympathy  and  love.  And,  evidently  from 
first  to  last,  the  movement  has  been  under  the  Divine 
Hand.  Not  chance,  but  beneficent  design  was  in  it.  The 
dominant  forces  wrought  mightily  together  for  the  fur. 
therance  of  human  weal,  and  gave  a  grand  impulse  forward 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  The  harm  attend¬ 
ing  the  changes  was  but  slight,  and  transient,  and  incidental, 
while  the  benefits  resulting  were  direct,  and  manifold, 
and  most  enduring;  and,  while  with  deep  reverence  and 
hearty  thanksgiving  surveying  the  past,  the  strange  way 
by  which  God  has  led  his  people  in  this  land,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  to  seize  with  eagerness  and  heavenly  zeal  the 
peerless  opportunities  lavishly  supplied  to  this  generation, 
and  with  the  coinage  of  assured  faith  and  joyous  hope  go 
forth  to  win  victories  yet  more  distinguished  for  truth 
and  righteousness,  for  God  and  humanity. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

DR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  ON  PAUL’S  LETTER  TO 
THE  ROMANS. 

B?  THE  REV.  GEORGE  11.  GILBERT,  PII.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CHICAGO  THEOLOG¬ 
ICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  most  notable  discussion  of  Paul’s  great  Epistle  to 
the  Roman  Christians  which  has  appeared  within  the 
past  six  or  eight  years  is  the  volume  just  given  to  the 
public  by  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
Not  as  a  philological  commentary  does  it  challenge  atten¬ 
tion,  tor  it  does  not  seem  to  betray  the  accurate  scientific 
scholarship  which  is  indispensable  to  such  a  work;  but  it 
deserves  consideration  as  a  suggestive  treatment  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  profound  letter  known  to  his¬ 
tory. 

Starting  twenty  years  ago  with  a  conception  of  Paul’s 
character  quite  different  from  the  traditional  view, — a 
conception  according  to  which  the  apostle  was  an  evan¬ 
gelist  rather  than  a  philosopher,  and  a.  poet  rather  than  a 
scholastic, — the  author  now  places  before  us  conceptions 
of  the  character  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  redemption,  which 
also  differ  noticeably  in  some  respects  from  the  common 
understanding  of  Paul’s  views.  It  is  manifest  that  he 
has  not  done  this  rashly,  but  has  regarded  the  letter  to 
the  Romans  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  literature  which 
Bacon  said  should  be  “  chewed  and  digested.”  Not  only 
so,  but  the  volume  comes  to  us  as  one,  of  which  the  essen¬ 
tial  views  have  been  presented  “practically  in  sermons 
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and  public  addresses,  and  critically  before  ministerial 
gatherings,”  with  this  result,  that  the  early  impressions 
of  the  author  have  been  confirmed  and  deepened.  Thus 
its  claim  on  our  attention  is  emphasized,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  predisposition  is  established  in  favor  of  the 
author’s  results. 

Dr.  Abbott  approaches  the  study  of  the  Epistle  through 
an  appreciative  estimate  of  the  man  and  the  life  behind  it. 
The  hard  lines  of  Paul’s  mental  physiognomy,  as  they  ap- 
pear  through  the  medium  of  many  of  his  commentators, 
are  softened.  The  philosopher’s  mantle  is  taken  from  his 
shoulders,  and  in  its  place  we  see  the  plain  garb  of  the 
civilian.  The  atmosphere  of  the  scholastic’s  study  is 
exchanged  for  that  which  is  warm  .with  the  presence  of 
human  hearts.  The  voice  which  we  hear  is  rich  in  feeling, 
the  eyes  that  look  upon  us  are  full  of  sympathy.  The  in¬ 
tensely  evangelistic  and  practical  apostle  is  recognized 
again  as  such.  The  author  has  rendered  a  grateful  ser¬ 
vice  in  thus  bringing  forth  into  prominence  a  feature  of 
the  apostle’s  character  which  has  often  been  obscured.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  emphasizing  this  feature,  he 
has  suffered  another,  equally  important,  to  remain  unem- 
phasized.  Paul  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  evange¬ 
list,  a  profound  and  logical  thinker  as  well  as  a  man  of 
imagination.  The  one  fact  should  no  more  be  ignored 
than  the  other. 

The  author  has  failed,  we  think,  to  give  a  tenable  view 
of  the  conversion  of  Paul.  He  has  adopted  the  view  of 
Augustine,  who  said  that,  if  Stephen  had  not  prayed,  the 
church  would  not  have  had  Paul.  “The  first  step,”  says 
the  author,  “  in  the  transformation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  into 
Paul  the  apostle,  was  the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.”  It  is  thought  that  Saul’s  an¬ 
ger  against  the  Christians  was  converted  into  a  passion 
by  Stephen’s  address  and  death.  He  became  exceedingly 
mad  against  them.  It  is  also  held  that  the  audacious  he¬ 
roism  of  Stephen  awakened  all  the  better  impulses  of 
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Saul’s  kindred  soul  when  hours  of  quiet  came  to  him  on 
the  way  to  Damascus.  Then  “  he  needed  but  one  strik¬ 
ing  and  startling  testimony  to  turn  the  trembling  scales 
of  his  mind,  now  held  almost  in  equipoise.”  So  great 
was  Stephen’s  influence  over  Paul,  according  to  the 
author,  that  “  much  of  Paul’s  theology  was  suggested  by 
and  providentially  derived  from  the  last  speech  of  Ste¬ 
phen.” 

It  has  been  common  among  rationalistic  critics  who 
wished  to  explain  away  the  miracle  at  Paul’s  conversion, 
to  assume  that  one  influence  or  another  had  wrought  upon 
him,  gradually  bringing  him  into  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  faith,  and  that  little  was  left  to  be  done  on  the 
way  to  Damascus  save  to  take  the  last  step  and  declare 
himself  a  Christian.  No  such  motive  can  be  attributed 
to  Dr.  Abbott;  yet  the  result  at  which  he  arrives  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  that  reached  by  many  rationalists. 
Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  he  says  in  effect,  was  far 
along  in  the  way  to  the  Christian  faith.  “  The  trembling 
scales  of  the  mind  were  held  almost  in  equipoise.”  There 
is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  a  unique  and  stupendous 
miracle,  such  as  Luke  and  Paul  describe  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  conversion  of  the  notorious  persecutor  of 
Christians.  Indeed,  there  is  rib  necessity  for  a  miracle  at 
all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  If  the  scales  of 
the  mind  arc  almost  in  equipoise,  it  needs  but  a  slight 
pressure  t<i  turn  them  for  Christ, — such  pressure  as  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  brought  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  such 
as  a  single  word  or  even  a  look  has  often  given  to  a  hu¬ 
man  soul.  But,  if  there  was  no  necessity  of  a  miracle, 
there  doubtless  ivas  no  miracle.  If  only  a  slight  pressure 
was  needed,  it  is  inherently  improbable  that  the  stupen¬ 
dous  phenomenon  described  in  the  Acts  ever  took  place. 
Therefore  we  are  led  logically  to  this  result :  it  is  inhe¬ 
rently  improbable  that  the  book  of  Acts  is  a  wholly  cred¬ 
ible  historical  document.  This  is  the  position  of  the  ra¬ 
tionalists. 
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The  words  of  Paul,  however,  do  not  point  in  this  direc- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
hypothesis  that  Paul’s  conversion  began  at  Stephen’s 
death,  and  that  Paul’s  theology  was  derived  largely  from 
the  last  speech  of  Stephen ;  for  in  his  letter  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  Paul  affirms  that  he  did  not  learn  his  gospel  from 
men,  and  that  he  was  changed  from  a  persecutor  into  a 
believer  by  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  him.  I  he 
very  nerve  of  his  argument  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
that  letter  is  cut  if  Stephen  exerted  such  a  radical  in¬ 
fluence  upon  him  as  Dr.  Abbott  supposes.  And,  further, 
Paul  repudiates  the  view  that  in  his  fanatieal  persecution 
of  the  Christians  he  was  struggling  against  “all  the  better 
impulses  of  his  soul.”  He  repudiates  the  view  that  his 
rage  against  the  believers  was  to  silence  an  accusing  con¬ 
science.  He  says  in  his  speech  before  King  Agrippa :  “  I 
verily  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”*  and 
in  his  first  letter  to  Timothy  he  declares  that  he  perse¬ 
cuted  the  Christians  ignorantly  in  unbelief.*  All  this  is 
decidedly  against  the  view  that  Paul’s  madness  toward 
the  followers  of  Jesus  was  an  attempt  to  fight  down  a 
growing  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith. 
This  is  a  fiction,  without  the  slightest  basis  in  the  New 
Testament  writings.  “All  attempts,”  says  Weiss,  “to  es¬ 
tablish  the  probability  of  a  gradual  psychological  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  sudden  change  in  Paul’s  life  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  more  liberal  tendency  of  Gamaliel,  or 
through  the  Scripture  proofs  of  the  Nazarenes,  or  the 
joyful  death  of  Stephen  and  other  martyrs,  are  wrecked 
on  the  narrative  in  the  first  chapter  of  Galatians.”  This 
is  the  verdict  of  the  latest  scientific  criticism. 

In  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Paul,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  author’s  position  in  reference  to  some  things  which 
he  regards  as  consequences  of  the  heavenly  vision ;  not 
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because  the  matters  arc  very  important  in  themselves,  but 
because  tliey  illustrate  an  unexpected  dogmatic  tendency 
in  the  work.  It  is  said  that  the  apostle  never  entirely  re¬ 
covered  from  the  physical  clTccts  of  the  heavenly  vision. 
To  this  vision  the  author  traces  “the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,”  of  which  Paul  speaks.  The  thorn  in  the  Hesh  was 
an  eye  trouble  caused  by  that  noonday  liglit  on  the  way 
to  Damascus.  To  it  is  due  the  fact  that  Paul  wrote  all  his 
letters,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  by  the  hand  of  an 
amanuensis. 

These  positive  declarations  occupy  the  place  where,  at 
the  most,  simple  conjectures  should  stand.  For  it  is  a 
bare  surmise  that  I’aul  never  recovered  from  the  physical 
effects  of  the  heavenly  vision.  The  readiness  of  the  Ga¬ 
latians  to  pluck  out  their  eyes  and  give  them  to  him  is  a 
strong  expression  of  their  love,  but  by  no  means  implies 
that  he  suffered  from  a  trouble  of  the  eyes;  and,  if  it 
did,  it  would  be  only  a  conjecture  that  this  was  due  to  the 
heavenly  vision  which  he  had  seen  some  fifteen  years  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  also  a  bare  surmise,  that  “the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus”  were  borne  by  the  apostle  upon  his  eyes. 
It  is  a  surmise  that  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  any  sort  of 
difficulty  with  his  eyes,  not  to  say  a  difficulty  caused  by 
the  heavenly  vision.  Finally,  it  is  another  pure  surmise, 
that  Paul  wrote  by  the  hand  of  an  amanuensis  because  of 
bad  eyes.  The  chief  reason  given  by  the  author  why 
weak  eyes  should  have  been  a  painful  thorn  in  the  flesh 
seems  to  be,  that  “  the  treasures  of  Greek  philosophy 
would  thus  have  been  substantially  closed  against  him.’* 
Now  we  can  imagine  Paul  beseeching  the  Lord  thrice  for 
eyes  to  look  into  the  face  of  his  Philippian  converts,  for 
eyes  to  direct  his  way  from  city  to  city  as  he  heralded  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  or  for  eyes  to  read  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  arc  able  to  make  a  man  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  but  we  cannot  im¬ 
agine  the  evangelist  Paul,  for  whom  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  were  contained  in  Christ,  a  man 
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who  gloried  in  the  simple  word  of  the  cross  while  the 
Greeks  were  seeking  after  wisdom,  a  man  who  knew  of  no 
salvation  by  good  works  or  culture  or  by  any  system  of 
human  thought — we  cannot  imagine  this  man  beseeching 
the  Lord  thrice  for  eyes  that  he  might  read  “  the  treasures 
of  Greek  philosophy.” 

Another  point  of  greater  importance  remains  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  before  passing  to  the  exposition  proper.  How  did 
Paul  deal  with  circumcision  when  he  began  his  work 
among  the  Gentiles?  The  answer  is  as  follows:  “He 
found  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  mission  this  rite  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  his  work.  The  heathen  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  circumcision.  It  was  a  painful  operation  ;  it  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  humiliating  insults  in  the  public  baths  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  resort.  They  were  drawn 
to  the  new  life  to  which  they  were  called  by  Christ,  towards 
the  new  manifestation  of  God  offered  by  Christ;  but  Jews 
they  would  not  be.  Paul  therefore  abandoned  all  attempts 
to  make  them  Jews  ;  he  discontinued  circumcision.  He 
laid  no  claim  to  any  direct  divine  authority  ;  he  asked  for 
no  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  he  discontinued  it  because  in¬ 
stead  of  promoting,  it  hindered  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
E)fperience  was  his  teacher;  he  accepted  her  teaching  as 
the  teaching  of  God.” 

According  to  this  statement  Paul,  at  the  outset  of  his 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  was  minded  to  circumcise  them, 
but  soon  abandoned  his  policy  because  the  Gentile  converts 
would  not  submit  to  the  painful  rite.  This  view  the  author 
wishes  to  be  accepted  as  historical.  It  is  presented  in  the 
same  tone  as  the  best  accredited  facts  of  Paul’s  life.  But  our 
records  are  uniformly  and  positively  against  this  remarkable 
hypothesis.  Paul’s  work  among  the  Gentiles,  as  far  as  his¬ 
tory  has  preserved  any  record  of  it,  began  in  Antioch, 
where  he  labored  with  Barnabas  a  year.’  This  was  about 
44  A.  D.  Some  years  later  certain  men  came  down  from 
Judaea,  and  taught  the  brethren  in  Antioch,  saying,  “Ex- 
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cept  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses,*  ye  can¬ 
not  be  saved. Plainly  at  this  time  Gentiles  were  received 
into  the  church  at  Antioch  without  being  circumcised. 
And  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  policy 
was  a  new  one.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was 
as  old  as  the  church  at  Antioch  ;  for,  if  there  had  been  a 
change  on  so  important  a  matter,  we  might  expect  some 
trace  of  it  in  our  narrative.  No  such  trace  is  found.  The 
church  seems  to  have  been  a  unit  against  the  doctrine  of 
Judaizers,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  firm  in  their  op¬ 
position.^  Now  if  Paul  ever  altered  his  policy  r  egarding 
circumcision  it  must  have  been  prior  to  this  date,  for 
henceforward,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  view  was  unchanged, 
as  his  letters  abundantly  prove.  The  view  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  the  controversy  in  Antioch,  and  which  he 
presented  to  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem  a  little  later,  was 
firmly  adhered  to  by  him  through  his  entire  career.  This 
admits  of  no  question.  But  prior  to  the  contnrversy  in 
Antioch,  and  after  the  beginning  of  Paul’s  work  among 
the  Gentiles,  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
apostle  changed  his  policy.  The  hypothesis  rests  upon 
air. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Epistle,  to  which  we  now  pass, 
can  be  considered  only  in  some  of  its  salient  points.  The 
righteousness  of  God,  the  justification  of  man,  and  propi¬ 
tiation  are  conceptions  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  in  all  of  Paul’s  letters,  and  we 
will  examine  the  recent  volume  with  regard  to  these  doc¬ 
trines.  We  begin  with  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is 
truly  said  that  righteousness  is  a  key-word  in  Paul,  and 
it  is  inferred  that  it  must  therefore  always  have  the  same 
substantial  meaning.  This  inference  is  hardly  a  valid  one. 
“  Flesh  ”  is  also  a  key-word  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  but  it 
is  admitted  by  commentators  that  he  uses  it  in  at  least  four 
distinct  and  widely  different  meanings.  Law  and  faith 
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and  redemption  are  also  key-words,  but  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  have  the  same  significance. 

For  the  meaning  of  righteousness  (St/catoo-wj;)  we  arc  di¬ 
rected  to  Paul  himself,  not  to  the  Old  Testament  and  not 
to  classical  Greek. ,  Now  to  determine  what  Paul  means 
by  this  phrase  (righteousness  of  God),  we  have,  according 
to  the  author,  simply  to  look  in  the  gospel.  What  is  there 
revealed  is  not  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  but  a  living  person. 
The  righteousness  of  God,  as  Paul  uses  the  term,  is  the 
true  character  of  God,  as  manifested  to  the  world  in  the 
person  of  his  Son  ;  a  character  which  “  is  affluent,  out¬ 
giving,  self-revealing,  self-imparting,  a  character  which 
perpetually  comes  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.” 
Paul’s  idea  of  the  righteousness  of  God  is  illustrated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  by  the  story  of  the  sinful  woman  who 
anointed  Christ’s  feet:  his  treatment  of  her  shows  what 
is  meant  by  God’s  righteousness.  The  author  continues: 
“  A  righteousness  that  builds  a  wall  to  keep  sinners  out, 
the  Pharisee  could  understand ;  a  righteousness  that  is 
a  gateway  through  which  sinners  enter  into  a  new 
and  better  life  through  blessed  sympathy  he  could  not 

understand . Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  that 

Christ  was  set  forth  to  show  that  God’s  righteousness 
is  of  a  kind  that  forever  goes  forth  to  lighten  the  un¬ 
righteous;  and  the  great  majority  of  Christian  schol¬ 
ars  convert  this  into  a  declaration  that  Christ  died  to 
enable  God  to  righten  the  unrighteous,  in  spite  of  his 
own  righteousness,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  do  so.” 

On  this  interpretation  the  following  remarks  may  be 
made:  (i)  After  declaring  that  f’aul  himself  must  be 
studied  for  the  meaning  of  the  righteousness  of  God, — a 
proposition  with  which  we  fully  agree, — the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  pass  by  Paul’s  usage,  and  to  set  forth  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  gospel  idea  of  righteousness.  (2)  Be¬ 
cause  the  gospel  reveals  the  true  character  of  God,  and 
because  Paul  declares  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  re- 
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vealed  in  the  gospel,  the  author  infers  that  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  is  the  true  character  of  God.  By  this  sort  of 
reasoning  well-nigh  anything  can  be  proved.  But  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  conclusion  itself  ?  The  righteousness 
of  God  is  the  true  character  of  God.  On  asking,  What  is 
meant  bv  “true  character”?  the  answer  is  in  such  terms 
and  figures  as  these :  It  is  that  which  perpetually  comes 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost;  it  is  that  which  impels  God 
toward  sinful  men;  it  is  that  which  we  see  in  the  shep¬ 
herd  who  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  and  seeks  the  one 
lost  sheep,  and  in  the  father  who  goes  forth  with  glad¬ 
ness  to  welcome  the  prodigal  son ;  it  is  a  gateway 
through  which  sinners  enter  into  a  new  and  better  life. 
It  is  noticeable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  passages  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  to  which  the  author  refers  in  these  state¬ 
ments  do  not  contain  the  word  righteousness  which 
is  to  be  defined.  They  do  not  claim  to  illustrate  the 
righteousness  of  God.  Probably  the  great  majority 
of  readers  regard  them  as  setting  forth  God’s  love. 
One  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  God  is,  in  the  thought  of  the  author,  the  love 
of  God,  and  that  he  consequently  identifies  the  love  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  of  God.  But  this  would 
surely  be  arbitrary  and  unbiblical.  When  Paul  means 
love  it  is  presumable  that  he  says  love,  and  to  insert  love 
where  he  says  righteousness  would  be  to  make  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  palpable  nonsense.  But  whatever  the 
author  means  by  the  true  character  of  God,  the  allusions 
to  the  gospel  throw  no  ceitain  light  upon  Paul’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  righteousness.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  that 
Paul  thought  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  righteousness  of  God.  No  one  can  show  this. 
The  author  docs  not  even  make  it  probable,  and  hence  he 
cannot  elucidate  Paul’s  conception  of  the  righteousness 
of  God  by  pointing  to  the  father’s  treatment  of  his  re¬ 
turning  son  or  to  Christ’s  treatment  of  the  sinful  woman. 
The  language  of  the  author  concerning  the  true  charac- 
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ter  of  God  seems  misleading.  To  say  that  righteousness 
as  above  defined  is  the  true  character  of  the  Divine  Be¬ 
ing  is  a  wholly  inadequate  statement.  If  the  Bible  de¬ 
clares  that  God  is  love,  it  also  declares  that  our  God  is  a 
consuming  fire.  If  it  speaks  of  the  love  of  Christ,  it 
speaks  also  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  If  it  magnifies 
God’s  grace  and  mercy,  it  also  exalts  his  holy  law.  If 
some  of  its  pages  are  bright  with  promise,  others  are 
dark  with  threateniiigs.  If  it  shows  us  a  David  and  a 
Peter  pardoned,  it  also  presents  many  an  awful  scene  of 
judgment. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  righteousness  of  God  is 
the  conception  of  justification.  It  is  conceded  by  the 
author  that  the  Old  Testament  uses  the  term  “justify” 
ordinarily,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  forensic  sense.  It 
signifies  to  declare  righteous.  It  is  also  conceded  that  it 
is  used  in  the  forensic  sense  in  the  Gospels,  though  Dr. 
Abbott  says  it  occurs  but  twice  there,  whereas  it  is  found 
seven  times,  being  used  on  six  different  occasions.^  The 
author  holds — and  we  think  with  good  ground — that  the 
Bible  is  not  written  on  one  plane,  but  contains  a  doctrine 
which  is  developed  from  the  seed  to  the  fruit.  Paul’s 
doctrine  of  justification,  it  is  said,  is  simply  a  de¬ 
velopment  out  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine;  he 
uses  the  word  “justify”  in  a  “larger  and  profounder 
meaning.”  This  we  admit  in  general.  But  when  this 

larger  and  profounder  meaning  ”  is  defined,  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  it  differs  in  kind  from  the  Old 
Testament  conception,  not  in  degree  merely.  It  is 
not  the  flower  from  the  Old  Testament  plant,  or  the 
fruit  from  the  Old  Testament  seed  ;  it  belongs  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  For,  if  we  understand  the  author’s  language, 

justification  is  not  forensic  at  all.  It  is  this  “one  simple 
indivisible  process, — the  setting  of  the  soul  right  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  God,  because  setting  it  in  the  way  of  right¬ 
eousness  within  itself,  and  the  setting  the  soul  in  the  way 

6  Matt.  xi.  ig;  xii.  37 ;  Luke  vii.  2g,  35  ;  x.  59;  xvi.  13 ;  xviii.  14. 
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of  righteousness  within  itself,  because  restored  to  right, 
that  is,  filial  relations  with  God.”  Accordingly  we  are  to 
understand  that  justification  is  making  the  soul  right  with¬ 
in  itself,  and,  in  that  very  act,  making  it  right  toward 
God.  The  radical  and  important  thing  in  this  view  is  the 
restoration  of  the  soul  to  righteousness  in  itself.  With 
this  restoration  comes,  inevitably,  a  restoration  to  God ; 
for,  according  to  the  author,  if  the  prodigal  son  repents,  res¬ 
toration  to  the  father  is  thereby  inevitably  brought  about. 
But  if  it  is  inevitably  brought  about,  what  need  is  there  of 
any  forensic  act,  indeed  what  place  is  there  for  any  ? 

Hence  we  find  ourselves  critically  afloat.  The  Old 
Testament  use  of  the  term  “justify  ”  is  abandoned  and  its 
use  in  the  Gospels  is  also  abandoned.  This  abandonment 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  a  reader  suspicious  of  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  interpretation.  Paul  was  not  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  He  did  not  proclaim  a  new  gospel.  He 
did  not  cut  loose  from  any  of  the  essential  truths  of  reve¬ 
lation.  In  the  very  Epistle  under  consideration,  he  de¬ 
clares  explicitly  that  there  has  been  from  the  beginning 
but  one  way  of  life,  and  that,  the  way  of  faith  in  God. 
He  does  not  suggest  that  the  justification  of  David  was 
different  from  that  of  any  believer  in  his  own  day.  He 
uses  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  ancient  and  modern  be¬ 
liever,  without  any  suggestion  that  in  one  case  it  has  a 
“  larger  and  profounder  meaning  ”  than  in  the  other,  not 
to  say  a  wholly  new  meaning.  But,  apart  now  from  the 
method,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  view  of  justification  that 
is  presented  ? 

First,  it  makes  a  process  where  Paul  has  an  act.  The 
author  says:  “This  one  simple  indivisible  process."  Paul 
says:  “Now  Abraham  believed  God  (aorist  tense)  and  it 
was  reckoned  unto  him  (aorist  tense)  for  righteousness.”  ' 
He  was  justified  then  and  there.  Believers  in  Rome  are 
exhorted  to  have  peace  with  God,  having  been  once  for 
all  (aorist  tense)  justified  by  faith.® 

’  Rom.  iv.  3.  •  Rom.  r.  i. 
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Second,  the  author’s  conception  of  justification  seems  to 
confound  ideas  which  Paul  discriminates.  The  apostle  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  justification  and  sanctification.  The 
latter  is  represented  as  a  growth,  a  process,  a  life-work, 
but  not  the  former.  The  latter  is  represented  as  depend¬ 
ing  constantly  upon  the  fidelity  of  man,  the  former  is  al- 
\va3's  placed  within  the  sphere  of  God’s  activity.  There¬ 
fore  the  author’s  view  of  justification  does  not  seem  to 
have  roots  in  Paul’s  writings.  In  saying  this  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  fully  endorsing  the  common  fo¬ 
rensic  view  of  justification.  This  is  often  mechanical  and 
unspiritual ;  Paul’s  doctrine  is  not.  But  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  witli  the  positions  of  another,  not  with  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  our  own. 

VVe  notice  finally  Dr.  Abbott’s  view  of  propitiation,  as  it 
is  found  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  points  are 
made,  (i)  Paul’s  treatment  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
“simply  a  continuance  and  consummation  of  the  constant 
stream  of  dissuasion  from  a  merely  sacrificial  and  ritualis¬ 
tic  religion.”  Paul  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  (we  do  not  see  with  what  right),  and  it  is 
thought  that  he  uses  the  death  of  Christ  to  teach  the  les¬ 
son  which,  according  to  the  author,  is  found  in  the  proph¬ 
ets — the  lesson  of  the  slight  value  of  sacrifice.  The 
prophets  dissuaded  from  sacrifice,  Paul  completes  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  dissuasion.  “To  the  silent  but  intense  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  pious,  whether  Jew  or  pagan — what  becomes 
of  our  sacrifice  ?  how  shall  God  be  appeased,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  him  expressed  ?  Paul’s  answer  was  ready  :  Christ 
is  our  propitiation.  He  is  our  passover.  He  is  our  sac¬ 
rifice . 'I'he  drops  of  blood  that  trickled  from  his 

hands  are  all;  there  is  no  need  of  a  hundred  bullocks,  or 
of  rivers  of  blood  flowing  beneath  the  temple  floor.” 

It  seems  to  us,  first,  that  at  the  foundation  of  this  view 
lies  a  defective  understanding  of  the  prophetic  conception 
of  sacrifice.  The  prophets  do  not  protest  against  the 
principle  of  sacrifice  any  more  than  the  New  Testament 
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protests  against  the  principle  of  good  works.  They  pro¬ 
test  against  formal  sacrifice,  against  sacrifice  as  in  itself 
meritorious,  as  the  New  Testament  protests  against  re¬ 
lying  on  good  works  for  salvation.  The  prophets  teach 
that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  but  that  is  not 
equivalent  to  saying  that  sacrifice  is  bad  and  should  be 
abolished,  as  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  infer.  The  prophets 
urge  to  a  spiritual  performance  of  the  law,  but  it  docs  not 
occur  to  them  to  discaid  the  law.  Second,  this  view 
of  the  death  of  Christ  assumes  that  the  readers  of  the 
Epistle  had  a  “silent  but  intense  objection”  to  the  aban¬ 
doning  of  sacrifice.  The  author’s  argument  absolutely 
requires  the  existence  of  such  an  intense  objection.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  such  a  feeling  prevailed  among 
Paul’s  readers  ?  There  is  no  trace  of  such  an  “  intense  ob¬ 
jection  ”  in  Rome,  nor  is  there  in  the  six  other  churches 
to  which  Paul  scut  letters.  His  readers  were  predom¬ 
inantly  Gentile,  and  predominantly  Gr -ck,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  Greek  of  Paul’s  day,  like  the  average  Roman,  had  no 
very  intense  objection  to  altering  or  abandoning  anything 
that  pertained  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  seeing  that  he 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  respect  and  his  fear  for 
the  gods  themselves.  The  fact  that  sacrifice  is  abandoned 
by  all  who  accept  Christ’s  religion  docs  not  prove  that 
Paul  presented  the  death  of  Christ  as  divinely  purposed 
to  do  away  with  sacrificial  and  ritualistic  religion.  Sac¬ 
rifice  for  sill  is  naturally  abandoned  by  those  who  believe 
th.it  Christ  died  for  their  sins.  But. dying  for  sin  cannot 
be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  superficial  thought  of  dy¬ 
ing  for  the  rectification  of  human  worship.  Christ  did 
not  die,  and  Paul  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  teaching 
that  he  died,  to  deliver  men  from  a  “crude,  barbaric,  pa¬ 
gan  conception  of  religion.”  He  did  not  die  to  deliver  us 
from  a  “conception,”  but  to  deliver  us  from  sin  and  death. 

(2)  The  second  point  which  is  made  in  regard  to  the 
death  of  Christ  is  that  this  death  was  a  part  of  God’s  eternal 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  182. 
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clc.sij^n— which,  of  course,  no  one  will  question — and  that 
it  was  a  necessity  of  his  love.  The  author  docs  not  say 
that  Paul  explicitly  tcaclics  the  doctrine  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment,  but  he  “  imaj^incs  ”  that  the  apostle  would  j^ivc  this 
answer  to  any  one  who  sliould  ask  him  why  Christ  suf¬ 
fered.  He  says  that  Paul  in  reality  gives  no  answer  to 
this  question.  “The  efftct  oi  Christ’s  death  he  docs  ex¬ 
plicitly  define;  the  object  of  it  he  docs  not  seek  to  probe.” 
But  it  will  be  affirmed  by  the  careful  student  that  the 
grammatical  exegesis  of  Paul’s  words  must  recognize  that 
he  gives  the  obj'cct  of  Christ’s  sufferings  as  well  as  some  of 
its  effects.  Reference  may  be  made  to  a  single  fundamental 
passage  in  Romans.  Paul  says  of  Clirist:  “  Whom  God 
setforth  to  be  a  propitiation.”’  Now  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  propitiation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains 
an  object  or  purpose  of  the  setting  forth.  Tliis  is  the 
simple  requirement  of  the  grammar.  Then,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  same  great  passage,  Paul  affirms  that  the 
setting  forth  of  Jesus  was  for  the  demonstration  of  God’s 
righteousness.  Here  again  is  a  purpose  of  Ciirist’s  death. 
The  language  requires  it.  So,  again,  in  the  next  verse 
Paul  gives  a  divine  purpose  in  the  setting  forth  of  Christ 
to  be  a  propitiation  when  he  says  it  was  to  the  end  “  that 
he  [God]  might  himself  be  just.”  Surely  the  righteousness 
of  God  is  not  a  result  of  Christ’s  death. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  these  illustrations.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  object  of  Christ’s  death  as  distinctly  as  he 
does  of  its  ic.sulls.  But  that  object  is  by  no  means  merely 
to  show  the  love  of  God.  In  the  fundamental  passage 
just  quoted,  Paul  docs  not  make  this  any  part  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Christ’s  death.  Righteousness  is  in  the  foreground, 
love  is  not  mentioned.  If  righteousness  means  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  not  love,  then  no  interpreter  has  a  light  to  “  im¬ 
agine”  that  Paul,  if  asked  why  Christ  suffered,  would 
have  replied  :  “It  was  a  necessity  of  God’s  love.” 

In  keening  with  his  views  of  the  death  of  Christ  the 
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niitlior  substitutes  “  mercy -scat  ”  for  “propitiation”  in 
]^om.  iii.  25.  lie  does  not,  however,  meet  tlie  great  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  translation,  nor  docs  lie  advance  any  argu¬ 
ment  in  sujiport  of  his  rendering.  He  thinks  tliat  the  im¬ 
mediate  readers  would  have  given  to  the  word  this  sense, 
or,  at  least,  a  sense  not  inconsistent  with  this.  But  that  is 
a  point  for  which  it  is  vital  that  the  author  should  advance 
some  sort  of  proof.  It  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle  would  thus  have  understood  the 
word.  They  were  for  the  most  part  Gentiles,  and  as  such 
would  not  have  much  familiarity  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Jews.  They  would  naturally  interpret  the  word  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  letter,  in  which  there  is  surely  no 
allusion  to  support  the  author’s  view,  and,  since  the  apos¬ 
tle  did  not  indicate  that  he  meant  them  to  take  the  word 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  they  would  doubtless  have  regarded  it  as 
having  its  ordinary  and  well-known  significance.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  view  of  propitiation  does  not  seem  to  be  Paul’s  view. 
It  lacks  the  strength  and  vitality  and  consistency  of  the 
apostle’s  conception  because  it  attempts  to  explain  propi¬ 
tiation  without  law,  and  confuses  the  righteousness  of  God 
with  the  love  of  God. 

We  may  here  conclude  our  discussion  ;  not,  however, 
without  a  recognition  of  the  many  true  and  helpful  thoughts 
that  are  found  in  this  interpretation  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Romans.  The  points  which  have  been  touched  in  this 
paper  arc  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the  method  of  the 
author  and  the  drift  of  his  work.  ^luch  remains  in  the  ex¬ 
position  which  docs  not  seem  to  us  tenable.  For  instance, 
chap.  i.  is  said  to  set  forth  “  the  evolution  of  sin,”  rather  than, 
chiefly,  the  factvA  sin  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  picture  of  the  Roman 
world,  preeminently  of  Rome  itself,  rather thai:  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world  in  general,  as  we  hold  with  Meyer,  Godet,  and 
others;  chap.  ii.  is  said  to  concern  “God’s  dealing  with 
the  heathen,”  rather  than  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  as 
Meyer,  Godet,  and  many  other  eminent  commentators 
hold  ;  the  words  in  chap.  iii.  3,  translated  “  the  faithfulness 
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of  God  ”  (R.  V.),  arc  said  to  mean  “  God’s  ability  to  per- 
ccivc  repentance  and  faith  in  a  pa^an  ”  (page  112) — an  in¬ 
terpretation  which  we  believe  to  be  without  support;  and 
chnp.  vii.  is  said  to  portray  “the  battle  of  life,”  the  univer- 
sal  experience  of  man,  a  view  which  seems  to  have  the 
simple  text  against  it  again  and  again.  But  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  present  purpO'C  to  discuss  these  points  or  any' 
others  We  believe  that  the  hope  of  the  author  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  his  volume  will  lead  many  toa  fresh  study 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Out  of  this  study  may  there 
come  a  better  grounding  in  the  strong  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  of  our  Christian  religion  than  any  of  us  at  present 
liavc. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  UNIFORMITY  OF  NATURE. 

r.Y  THE  UEV.  C.  WAI.KER,  D.I).,  THKOl.OCICAL  SEMINARY,  EAIRKAX  COUNTY, 

VIRCIMA. 

“Truths,”  sa3's  a  great  tliinker  of  this  centur}'-,  “  truths 
of  all  others  tlie  most  awful  and  interesting,  are  often  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth.” 
Truths,  it  may  be  added,  undoubted  and  most  important, 
arc  so  often  entangled  in  their  ordinary  forms  of  enuncia- 
lion  that  they  become  the  accepted  premises  of  error  and 
falsehood.  Of  this  the  common  expression,  “  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  nature,”  affords  a  striking  illustration.  In  Mr.  Hut¬ 
ton’s  sprightly  sketch  of  the  discussion  of  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  in  regard  to  it,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  fe.a- 
tures  is  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  anything  doubt¬ 
ful  or  equivocal  in  its  terms,  the  absence  of  effort  to  come 
to  a  spccllic  and  commonly  accepted  definitioti.  Defini¬ 
tions,  indeed,  arc  implied  and  suggested.  Evidently  Mr. 
Martineau  and  Ptofessor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Stephen  attach 
to  the  terms  in  question  a  modified,  if  not  a  different  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  phrase  itself  swarms  with  ambiguities. 
As  is  usual  in  most  cases  where  it  is  employed,  there  arc 
ambiguities  in  connection  with  the  word  “nature.”  In 
this  particular  phrase,  moreover,  there  are  different  senses 
with  the  word  “uniformity.”  And  then,  again,  there  arc 
dispute  and  question  as  to  the  grounds  uj>on  which  any 
such  idea  or  fact,  and  whatever  its  meaning,  is  known  and 
accepted.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  of  these  words  in 
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its  varied  significations.  This  idol  of  the  materialistic 
pantheist  is  protean,  not  only  in  its  manifest  itions,  but  in 
its  meanings.  Its  worshippers (jr  opposers  find  a  constant 
change  of  meaning  as  demanding  llicir  woisliip  or  oppo¬ 
sition.  Wlien,  for  instance,  it  is  asserted  that  nature  is 
uniform,  nature  with  some  is  ecjui valent  to  the  universe  of 
being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  witii  others  it  is 
the  universe  physical ;  with  others  it  is  the  universe  of  be¬ 
ing  so  far  as  is  known;  with  otliets  tlic  pliysical  uni¬ 
verse  so  far  as  is  known,  and  in  its  principles  scientifically 
verified.  So  also  with  uniformity.  The  assertion  of  this, 
with  some,  is  that  of  cosmical  phenomena  ;  with  others  it 
is  that  of  the  laws  or  modes  of  sequence  through  which 
these  phenomena  take  place  ;  with  others  it  is  that  of  the 
invariability  of  property,  in  substance  and  forces,  upon 
which  sequences  and  phenomena  arc  dependent.  With 
others,  again,  and  perhaps  the  largest  number,  it  is  meant 
there  is  uniformity  of  operation  and  jdienoniena  in  that 
extent  of  the  universe  which  science  has  explored  and 
found  to  be  under  the  reign  of  law,  the  known  order  of 
material  sequence, —  which  last  is  about  equal  to  saying, 
the  known  uniformity  of  certain  laws  and  forces  and  phe¬ 
nomena  is  uniform.  Each  one  of  these,  if  controverted, 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  manner  from  the  others. 
When,  therefore,  all  arc  treated  as  meaning  the  same 
thing,  and  the  proof  or  argument  jiasses  or  repasses  from 
one  to  the  other,  without  recognition  of  their  difTerence, 
the  confusion  becomes  hopeless  and  irremcdi.iblc.  Defi¬ 
nition  here  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  prime  importance, — 
the  first  necessity.  Such  definition,  moreover,  will  aid 
to  the  settlement  of  another  difficulty  already  alluded  to 
— that  which  has  reference  to  the  ground  on  which  uni¬ 
formity  is  asserted.  All,  in  some  sense  or  other,  give  it 
acceptance;  but  the  grounds  of  that  acceptance  arc  differ¬ 
ent.  With  some,  as  with  Hume,  it  is  the  result  of  unvary¬ 
ing  experience, — of  an  inductive  process  consciously  or 
unconsciously  carried  on,  by  the  race,  until  the  conclusion 
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is  placed  be3'oncl  question.  With  others,  as  with  Huxlc}*, 
it  is  so  far  a  matter  of  experience,  of  experimental  veriti- 
cation,  that  it  is  rationally  accepted  and  used  as  a  workinc^ 
theory  in  life,  as  in  scientific  invcslis^ation.  While  with 
others  its  acceptance  is  intuitive:  it  is  a  piinciplc  of  iicc- 
cssary  thoiiijht,  of  which  men,  if  they  think  rationally, 
cannot  divest  themselves.  These  difficulties  of  the  second 
class  dej)cnd  largel)*,  for  their  solution,  upon  definitions 
in  the  first.  Some  of  these  may  therefore  properly  re¬ 
ceive  examination. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  notion  and  frequent  implications 
of  statement  wdiich  identify’  the  uniformity  of  nature  with 
the  uniformity  of  material  and  ph^'sical  phenomena;  and, 
of  course,  its  reception  as  a  truth  inductively  certified. 
If  so,  it  must  be  manifest.  Has  it  ever  been,  and  is  it  now 
thus  manifest.^  The  reply  often  is  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
the  ai)peal  is  to  universal  experience,  as  not  only  induc¬ 
tively  demonstrating*  a  certain  phenomenal  course,  but 
the  impossibilit}’^  or  violent  improbability’  of  deviation. 
“  It  is  more  probable,”  say’s  Leslie  Stephen,  restating 
Hume’s  argument,  “that  men  should  falsify,  than  that  an 
event  opposed  to  a  complete  induction  should  take  place." 
Without  just  here  raising  issue  as  to  what  Stephen  means 
in  this  statement  by  a  complete  induction,  it  has  been 
aptly  replied,  that  there  is  “a  no  less  complete  induction 
in  the  science,  and  from  the  principles  of  evidence,  that 
testimony’  of  a  certain  kind,  and  given  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  constitutes  moral  demonstration.  This  induciiou, 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  mind  and  iilorals,  moic  than  offsets 
that  in  the  domain  of  physical  nature.”  As  illustrations 
of  such  phenomenal  induction,  reference  is  made  to  regu¬ 
larity’  of  the  seasons,  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the 
invariable  operation  of  physical,  chemical  and  vital  forces. 
When,  however,  these  arc  examined  closely,  it  is  found 
that  there  are,  indeed,  indications  of  law,  orderly  opera¬ 
tion,  regulating  and  controlling  forces,  but  not  uniformity 
of  phenomena.  The  uniformities  and  the  inductions  of  the 
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man  at  the  pole,  or  as  near  as  he  can  to  it,  and  those 
of  his  remote  neii;liborat  the  equator,  or  of  1  hose  at  j^oints 
intermediate,  are  anytliiiii;;  but  identical.  However  com¬ 
plete  tlie  induction  from  the  phenojiicna  of  any  one  of 
these  points,  it  will  have  to  be  UK’dified  by  testimony  as 
to  those  of  the  otliers.  So,  ton,  conhninj^  observations  to 
any  of  these  localities  for  any  consideiablc  period.  No 
one  year,  noi'  season,  nor  month,  nor  week  of  a  particular 
year,  nor  any  de.siii^nated  interval,  century,  or  millennium, 
is,  in  its  phenomena,  cwactly  like  that  of  the  same  inter¬ 
val  prior  t)r  subsequent.  Drenight  and  famine  of  otic  sea¬ 
son  follow  abundance  and  moisture  of  th.it  jireceding,  and 
vice  versa.  So  with  storm,  and  tempest,  and  seasons  of 
tranqui.it}*.  So  too.  a^^ain,  on  a  lar‘;er  .scale  and  for  longer 
intervals,  in  the  mutations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the 
successive  eras  of  gcoloj^ical  formation.  The  jihcnomena 
of  any  one  of  these  is  not  uniformly  that  of  any  other  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following.  If  it  be  said  the  vaiiations  in  such 
cases  are  within  certain  limits,  through  ascei  tainable 
forces,  and  that  within  the.se  is  the  unifoiinity  asserted, 
the  question  may  well  be  asked.  What  are  these  limits  ?  Do 
they  include  tiie  variations  involved  in  the  successive  condi- 
tionsof  ourglohe,  say  of  the  Silui  ian,  Devonian,  Carbonifer¬ 
ous,  etc.,  or  of  our  planetary  system,  gaseous  at  one  lime, 
solid  at  another,  and  something  intermediate  in  the  trans¬ 
ition  ?  Limits  including  such  latitude  of  vaiiation,  as  a 
matter  of  thought,  become  unmanageable,  get  away  from 
anv  intelligible  conception  of  phenomenal  uniformity. 

Doubtless  in  all  these  vasiations  there  are  found  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  invariable.  It  may  be  seen  that  we  aie  not  in 
a  chaos,  but  in  a  cosmos,  ljut  it  is  not  that  ol  dead  uni¬ 
formity  ,--rather  that  of  numbei  less  vai  iet  y,  divcisity  in 
unity.  There  is  order,  law,  controlling  force.  Hut  there 
i>  by  no  means  uniformity  of  pheiiomcna.  “d'hccloud- 
w  reaths  of  this  evening’s  sunset,”  says  a  tourist,  s[)eaking 
of  the  ever  varying  atmosjihei ic  conditions  of  a  Wnetian 
sky,  “will  never  be  repeated  again:  the  bold  and  but- 
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tressed  piles  of  those  cloud-mountains  will  never  be  built 
upai^ain  just  for  us;  ihe  <:^rain  of  oranc^e  and  crimson  that 
stains  the  water  before  our  piow,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  shall  look  upon  its  like  ai^ain.  The  revolutions  of  the 
seasons  will  no  doubt  repeat  certain  effects:  spiing  will 
chill  the  water  to  a  cold,  hard  j^ieen;  summer  will  spread 
its  bread; h  of  j^olden  lij^ht  on  palace  front  and  water¬ 
way  ;  autumn  will  come  with  its  pearly  .i^ray,  sirocco  thiys, 
and  sunsets  flaming  with  myriad  hues;  the  stars  of  a  cloud¬ 
less  winter  night,  the  wln»le  of  the  vast  dome  of  heaven, 
will  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  still  lagoon.  But,  in 
spite  of  this  general  order  of  the  seasons,  one  day  is  less 
like  another  day  in  V'enice  than  anywhere  else;  the  la¬ 
goon  wears  a  different  aspect  each  morning  as  you  rise; 
the  sky  offers  a  varied  composition  of  cloud  each  evening 
as  the  sun  sets.  Words  cannot  describe  Venice,  nor  brush 
portray  her  ever  fleeting,  ever  varying  charm.”  After  all, 
however,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree.  Tor  Venice  write 
Nova  Zembla,  or  Sahara,  or  any  other  locality,  and  the 
essential  features  of  this  description  will,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  find  their  place.  The  phenomena  arc  not 
uniform  but  multiform,  in  their  repetition  myriadfold, — 
unvarying  only  in  their  exhibition  of  manifold  variety. 

If,  then,  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  that  of  phenom¬ 
ena,  is  it  not  that  of  law, — the  sequential  operation  of  natu¬ 
ral  laws  in  a  uniform  wav  and  order?  The  replv  to  this, 
in  one  sense,  will  be  attirmativc;  in  another,  negative. 
“  Law,”  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  like  ”  nature  ”  and  “  uni¬ 
formity,”  h.is,  in  common  usage,  a  variety  of  significations. 
'J'he  unconscious  transition  from  one  of  these  meanings  to 
the  other,  in  the  same  argument,  and  sometimes  in  the  same 
sentence,  gives  a  result  anything  but  logically  lawful. 
“  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World”  is  the  title  of  a 
b  )  )'c  wiiich  hi>C)iitel  its  a.l  niring  readers  by  thou¬ 
sands.  Docs  “  natural  ”  in  this  title  mean  physical  or  uni¬ 
versal?  If  the  former,  law  means  one  thing,  if  the  latter,  an¬ 
other.  If  the  former  in  one  part  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
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latter  in  another,  how  then  ?  “  Law,”  says  Professor  Har¬ 

ris,  is  a  j)j  inci|)le  of  reason,  as  that  every  chanj^e  or  bc- 
j^innin”^  must  liavc  a  cause,”  and  as  such  it  is  immutably 
controlling^.  So, again,  law  istlie  dictatcof  a  ruling  [)owcr, 
wliether  o!)eyed  or  disregarded.  Then,  again,  by  many 
scieiitiuc  w  I  iters,  the  term  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
force, or  resident  property,  in  substances.  And  then,  again, 
as  lliat  (A  the  mode  in  which  such  force  operates,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  and  in  certain  collocations.  The  last  is 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used.  Gravity,  for  instance,  is 
the  simj)lc  force,  the  resident  property,  in  matter.  Its  at¬ 
traction,  as  its  mass  and  the  square  of  the  distance,  is  its 
measure  or  mode, — its  law.  So  certain  chemical  elements 
are  forces.  That  they  invariably  combine  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions  to  ti'ie  production  invariably  of  certain  results  is 
their  law.  Conlining  the  word  to  the  last  sense,  can  it  be 
said  there  is  a  uniformity  of  nature,  the  result  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  these  laws?  As  already  intimated,  the  reply  to 
this  question  in  one  sense  is,  yes,  undoubtedly.  With  the 
same  material,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  the  .same 
collocations,  a:ul,  however  frequently  the  experiment  may 
be  rej)eated,  there  will  be  uniformity  both  of  operation 
and  pheiK<mcna.  Given  two  bodies,  in  certain  relations 
of  mass  and  distance,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  is  uniform 
in  its  oj)cration  as  to  any  others  in  the  same  relations : 
like  conditions  and  forces  produce  like  results.  Given 
one  or  more  chemical  elements  in  certain  relations  of  con¬ 
tact  and  proximity  ;  and  affinity,  in  all  like  combinations, 
will  unirormly  operate  to  the  production  of  like  results. 
The  uniformity  oi  nature,  in  this  sense  of  the  expression, 
needs  only  t()  be  clearly  stated  to  receive  univcr.sal  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Given  the  same  material,  in  the  same  condition, 
and  with  the  same  collocations,  and  we  have  the  same  op¬ 
erations,  and  the  same  results, — which  is  very  much  the 
same  as  saying,  a-(-b  =  a-fb.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  an. 
inductive  process.  If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the 
wholes  are  equal.  Every  schoolboy  starts  with  this  in  his 
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jrcomctry.  It  is  one  of  those  laws  or  principles  of  reason, 
under  Professor  Harris’  definition,  from  which  there  can 
be  no  variation.  Or,  as  it  has  been  expressed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hopkins,  “  uniformity  of  causation  is  productive  of 
uniformity  of  effect.” 

But  suppose  new  materials  and  forces,  or  that  those  al¬ 
ready  existing  are  put  in  new  and  different  relations. 
Then  tlie  uniformity  of  nature,  in  the  sense  described,  no 
lonp^er  has  existence.  This  very  uniformity  of  natural 
forces  and  operations  necessitates  variation  in  the  result. 
It  is  like  a  mathematical  process  based  upon  an  astronom¬ 
ical  observation :  its  conclusion,  as  correct  or  incorrect, 
depends  not  only  upon  the  mathematical  process,  but  upon 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  observation,  the 
material  included  or  excluded.  So  here.  In  the  largest 
scale  of  which  we  can  form  conception,  there  has  been  the 
bringing  in  of  new  material,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  old 
under  new  relations;  and  the  result  has  been  not  uniformity, 
but  multiplicity,  not  only  of  phenomena,  but  of  operation. 
In  the  geological, the  ante-geological  epochs,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  our  system,  such  differences  are  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  The  laws  of  the  physical  world  now  operating  to 
the  production  of  certain  results  in  their  phenomena,  op¬ 
erated  then,  upon  different  material  or  under  different  con¬ 
ditions,  to  the  production,  of  course,  of  results  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Wiiether  we  go  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
same  material,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  to  amount  or  in¬ 
trinsic  energy,  has  eternally  e.xisted,  or  was  thus  simulta¬ 
neously  called  into  existence, — neither  of  which  can  be- 
scientifically  verified, — we  only  have,  under  such  suppo¬ 
sition,  the  material  and  its  forces  chaotically  existing. 
These  becf)me  protean,  and  yet  orderly,  in  their  manifes¬ 
tation  as  conditioned  by  collocation,  at  different  periods, 
and  from  different  centres  of  operation.  The  only  uniformity 
to  be  asserted  in  such  case  is  that  already  pointed  out, — 
not  that  of  phenomena,  not  that  of  operation,  but  of  either 
one  or  both  as  similarly  conditioned.  A  power,  we  will 
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sa}*,  above  that  of  physical,  or  additional  to  physical  force 
coniinu^  into  physical  force,  under  this  law  of  uniformity, 
necessitates  a  new  result, — not  contrary  to  physical  force, 
or  nature,  but  above  or  additional  to  it,  and  woi  kinjr 
ihroui^h  it,  to  results  of  which  nature  without  such  power 
is  not  capable.  The  power  of  will  controls  the  nature  or 
law  of  muscle,  and  the  power  of  muscle,  thus  called  into 
motion,  controls  the  nature  or  law  of  gravity, — does  not 
destroy  it,  but  modifies  the  result  of  its  action.  The  first 
of  these,  will,  is  a  jiowcr  in  relation  to  the  i)hysical,  but 
not  subject  to  its  limitations, — not  within  the  range  of  its 
uniformities.  It  may  seem  useless  to  elaborate  such  tru¬ 
isms  upon  this  point, as  upon  the  preceding  one  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  phenomena.  And  yet  our  literature,  scientific 
and  unscientific,  is  full  of  statements  implying  their  oppo¬ 
site.  “Nature’s  seeming  anomalies,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers, 
“can  be  traced  to  a  law  that  is  inflexible,  so  that  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  caprices  of  her  waywardness,  are,  in  fact, 
the  evolution  of  a  mechanism  that  never  changes.  The 
more  thoroughly  she  is  sifted  and  put  to  the  the  test  by 
the  interrogations  of  the  curious,  the  more  certainly  they 
will  find  that  she  walks  by  a  rule  that  knows  of  no  abate¬ 
ment,  and  pursues  with  obedient  footsteps  in  that  even 
course  Irom  which  the  eye  of  scrutiny  has  never  yet  de¬ 
tected  one  hair’s-breadth  of  deviation.”  The  term  used  by 
Dr.  Chalmer,  “constancy  of  natiin?,”  that  is  of  natural  op¬ 
eration,  is  evidently  that  of  the  unvarying  operation  of  the 
same  forces  under  the  same  conditions  and  circumstances. 
The  seeming  anomalies  arc  the  result  of  new  collocations, 
it  may  be  of  mind  and  will  arranging  these  collocations. 
If,  as  his  figure  seems  incautiously  to  imj)lv,  nature  is  a 
machine,  then  it  is  modified  by  the  mind  and  will,  not  only 
of  the  machinist,  but  of  numberless  subordinate  workers. 
If  It  is  a  scheme  marked  out,  then  apparent  anomalies  arc 
part  of  the  scheme.  The  “  inflexible  law,”  “  the  undevi¬ 
ating  course,”  after  all,  is  only  that  which  we  have  insisted 
upon;  given  tliC  same  forces,  opcialing  in  the  same  mate- 
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rial,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  you  have  the  same 
results, —  a=a,  a  law  not  of  physics,  but  of  reason,  not  of 
induction,  but  of  rational  intuition.  Underthis,and  with 
superphysical  elements  of  intelligence  and  will,  there 
is  multiformity  both  of  the  phenomena  and  of  operation, 
uniformity  of  forces  and  of  their  modes  of  operation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  one  of  the  difficulties  with  this 
expression  “  uniformity  of  nature,”  “  constancy  and  course 
of  nature,”  is  that  which  comes  out  in  the  language  above 
quoted:  the  conception  of  it  thus  suggested  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  arrangement,  and,  of  course,  its  unvarying  repetitive 
movements  within  the  limits  of  such  arrangement.  The 
crank  is  turned,  or  the  motive  is  applied,  and  the  machine 
goes  on  in  an  unvarying  round  of  similar  successive  revo¬ 
lutions.  Anything  from  outside  stops  this  machine  or  dis¬ 
arranges  it.  It  works  perfectly,  within  the  range  of  its 
working.  But  that  range  is  limited,  and  within  its  allot¬ 
ted  interval  repeats  itself,  both  in  the  action  of  its  forces 
and  the  phenomena.  What  a  cast-iron  conception  this  is, 
as  compared  with  the  revelations  of  physical  nature  upon 
our  globe  and  in  our  system,  will  at  once  be  seen,  when 
the  character  of  those  revelations,  in  the  great  epochs  of 
the  past,  are  recognized,  and  borne  in  mind.  The  uniform¬ 
ity  or  identity  of  forces  all  through  the  past,  in  their  mode 
of  working  as  in  the  evolution  of  new  results  through  that 
working,  are  a  projjhccy  of  the  same  thing  in  the  future. 
Nor  does  the  fact  of  their  convertibility  and  correlation 
at  all  affect  the  validity  of  this  anticipation.  Revelation 
speaks  of  a  “  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ”  following 
those  of  the  present.  The  time  was  when  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  that  now  are  could  have  been  prophetically 
spoken  of  in  the  same  language.  And  times  and  times 
over  ag.iin  the  same  terms  would  have  been  applicable  to 
coming  new  epochs,  of  sidereal,  planetary,  and  telluric  ex¬ 
istence.  The  course  of  nature,  like  a  heavenly  body  in  its 
orbit,^goes  around  and  at  the  same  time  goes  on:  it  goes 
around  in  the  uniformity  of  its  forces  and  modes  and  opera- 
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tions;  it  goes  on  in  its  evolution  of  new  and  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  of  sucli  operation,  under  new  C()ll»)c:itions,  and  in 
different  conditions.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  in  any  man¬ 
ner  affccled,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  accomplished 
through  the  operation  of  these  forces  and  laws,  all  along 
existing  the  same  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  through, 
at  times,  the  evoiiilion  of  new  mateiial. 

Nor  are  these  conclusions  at  all  affected,  if  by  laws  of 
nature  are  meant  not  the  process  or  mode  of  sequence, 
but  the  si.nple  process  as  e.xisting  in  different  substances 
or  elements,  in  their  peculiar  proportions  of  atom  or  mole¬ 
cule,  the  uniformity  of  substances.  Here,  also,  whether 
in  the  force  which  unlocks  the  propertiesof  these  elements 
and  combines  them  with  others,  or  in  the  sequential  pro¬ 
cess  to  results  following,  new  arrangements  and  condi¬ 
tions  give  variation,  as  would  new  material.  The  princi¬ 
ple  already  insisted  upon  holds  good  :  the  uniformities  arc 
as  are  material  and  conditions.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  unvarying  uniformity  of  physical  phenomena 
shows  there  is  variation  either  in  quality  or  condition  of 
material. 

This  brings  up  the  other  question  to  some  degree  antici¬ 
pated,  but  which  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  more  distinctly 
and  fully:  Why  is  it  that  we  rely  upon  the  identity  of 
existing  energies  and  forces,  and  their  modes  of  sequence 
under  the  same  conditions.^  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
underlying  ground  upon  which  the  uniformity  (identity 
is  really  the  word)  of  nature,  whether  that  of  force  or  op¬ 
eration,  is  accepted  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  experience?  Why 
do  we  feel  assured  that  in  chemical  elements  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  find  the  same  properties?  that  by  subjecting  any 
one  of  them  to  certain  conditions,  or  placing  in  it  in  the 
same  collocations,  we  shall  have  the  same  results  ?  So,  on 
a  large  scale,  in  other  calculations  and  spheres  of  investi¬ 
gation.  The  biologist,  the  physiologist,  and  even  the  his¬ 
torian,  all  calculate  with  reference  to  uniformity,  either  in 
their  material  or  its  mode  of  combination.  Why  is  this 
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done?  Is  it  the  conclusion  of  experience,  or  docs  it  i;o 
buck  10  tliat  which,  precedes  cxpciicnce?  “We  asi^umc 
that,  under  heat,  the  vapor  of  water  will  expand  one  day 
as  it  cxj)anded  the  previous  day  ” — the  savaj^c  who  boils 
his  kettle  for  the  first  time,  as  the  child  who  sees  it  lor  the 
first  time,  as  well  as  tl  e  old  man  of  loiirscoi  e  who  has 
been  setin*^  it  all  his  life.  As  the  majoiity  of  seeds  put 
in  the  {ground  in  previous  seasons,  sj)iang‘  uj)  and 
reproduced  similar  seed,  so  we  assume  they  will  in  sea¬ 
sons  to  come.  In  cases  where  the  same  antecedents  arc 
apparently  not  followed  by  the  same  consequents,  wj  take 
for  j^ranted  that  we  have  been  mistaken ;  that  there  arc 
differences  in  the  antecedents  which  explain  those  of  the 
consequents,  e.  g.  the  kettle  does  not  boil,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  fire  is  low  or  has  gone  out;  the  seeds  fail  to  come 
up  because  the  soil  is  exhausted  or  improperly  prepared 
for  their  reception.  This  last  illustration  affords  a  strik¬ 
ing  one  additionally  of  an  apparent  uniformity  going  out, 
and  of  its  restoration  through  intelligence  under  similar 
powers  and  forces.  The  ignorant  cultivator  sows  in  the 
same  soil  eight  or  ten  years  in  succession.  Just  as  he  has 
inductiv:;ly  certified  himself,  upon  the  experiences  of  these 
years,  of  the  uniformity  of  harv'est  phenomena,  there  is  a 
change  of  those  phenomena,  and  the  seeds  fail  to  come  up^ 
or  give  any  crop  if  they  do.  Then  comes  in  intelligence, 
and  by  a  restoration  of  chemical  conditions,  that  is,  by  the  ap- 
j)licati()n  of  the  uniformity  of  forces,  in  the  shape  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  restores  that  of  the  phenomena.  Hut  here  is  some¬ 
thing  which  stands  above  both  of  these  phenomena,  and  con¬ 
trols  them  within  certain  limits  to  its  own  purposes.  In 
other  words,  we  assume  identity  of  substance  or  material 
in  the  things,  and  identity  of  operation  in  their  laws,  as  they 
are  in  similar  conditions.  What  is  the  rational  ground  for 
such  assumption? 

Of  course  if  rational  it  will  be  justified  by  general  expe¬ 
rience. — will  in  many  cases,  as  to  particular  anticipations, 
by  such  experience  be  modified ;  just  as  the  spontaneous 
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beliel  of  the  child  is  justified,  3’et  modified,  by  the  discrim¬ 
inating  examination  of  the  man,  as  to  the  reliability  of  hu¬ 
man  testimony.  We  believe  such  testimony,  prior  to  ex*- 
perience  either  of  human  truthfulness  or  falsehood;  ration- 
all}'  so,  that  testimony  itself  being  a  reason  against  which 
there  is  nothing  opposing.  Wc  assume  ])rior  to  cxpcii- 
cnce  the  identity  of  substance  and  of  its  modes  of  opera¬ 
tion.  What  in  so  doing  is  our  rationally  justif}ring  prin¬ 
ciple  ? 

“  There  is,”  says  the  author  of  “  The  Analogy,”  “  that 
kind  of  presumption  or  probability  expressed  in  the  very 
word  ‘continuance’  which  seems  our  only  rational  reason 
for  believing  that  the  course  of  the  world  will  continue  to¬ 
morrow  as  it  has  done  so  far  asour  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  histor}’  ran  carry  us  back.  Nay,  it  seems  our  only 
reason  for  believing  that  any  one  substance  will  continue 
to  exist  a  moment  longer,  the  Self-Existent  Substance  only 
excepted.”  What  is  this  only  reason,  in  view  of  which  the 
continuance  of  these  substances,  and  their  energies,  and 
conditional  operations,  and  any  orderly  results  of  them, 
arc  anticipated  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  principle  of  necessary 
law  of  reason,  adequate  causation  ?  That  which  is,  is, — ac- 
tuall}'  exists.  That  which  is  as  it  is.  is  actually  existent  as 
it  is.  That  which  manifests  itself  in  its  powers  and  their 
modes  of  operation,  in  their  connections  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  and  diversified  unity. actuall}’  exists  in  such  manifes¬ 
tation.  This  fact  of  actual  existence,  whether  of  substances, 
properties,  sequential  operations,  or  orderly  results,  im¬ 
plies  a  sufficient  cause  or  reason.  In  the  presence  of  this 
sufficient  reason  for  them  as  they  arc,  and  in  the  absence 
of  ail}'  reasons  for  their  discontinuance,  there  is  the  rational 
inference  of  their  continuance  in  the  future.  Let  such  rea¬ 
sons  for  change  or  stoppage  be  given,  and  those  reasons 
may  then  be  investigated.  But  prior  to  this,  the  inference 
and  the  rational  anticipation  is  as  has  been  exhibited, — t:iis, 
too,  prior  to  any  extended  experience,  spontaneously  as¬ 
sumed,  action  basing  itself  on  such  assumption.  Expcii- 
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ence  or  testimony,  as  to  the  experiences  of  the  past,  comes 
in,  and  shows  that  uniformities  of  the  past  verify  such  as¬ 
sumption.  Things,  and  their  properties,  and  their  modes  of 
operation,  in  all  the  changes  of  the  past,  are  thus  perpet¬ 
uated,  “  nature  forever  shattered,  yet  the  same  forever,” 
under  this  law  of  sufficient  reason.  It  is  the  assumption 
alike  of  the  child,  of  the  untutored  savage,  of  the  veteran 
scientist.  Until,  under  that  same  law  of  sufficient  reason, 
there  comes  in  a  new  force  to  terminate  existences,  or 
change  their  properties,  or  place  them  in  new  relations,  we 
rationally  calculate  and  act  in  view  of  their  continuance. 
It  is  not  so  much  experience  as  it  is  the  initiative  to  expe¬ 
rience, — not  an  induction,  but  the  basis  of  all  induction. 
What  is  usually  meant  by  uniformity  of  nature,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  uniformity  of  phenomena,  but  of  substances,  en¬ 
ergies,  and  modes  of  operation,  and  even  this  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  by  the  word  “  identity.”  The  scientific  or  un¬ 
scientific  experimenter  upon  the  assumption  of  such  iden¬ 
tity  anticipates  their  results.  With  a  new  force  thrown 
in,  or  an  existing  one  taken  away,  or  with  re-arrangement, 
under  this  principle  of  identity  or  uniformity,  these  results 
will  be  modified.' 

But  this  law  of  sufficient  reasons,  in  the  presence  of  ex¬ 
isting  facts,  involves  two  inferences:  one  as  to  the  past, 
another  as  to  the  future.  Uniformities,  whether  of  sub¬ 
stance,  of  properties,  or  of  law,  in  the  fact  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  imply  a  sufficient  reason  or  cause.  As  it  is  the  ra¬ 
tional  ground  of  anticipation  for  their  continuance,  so  it 

*  “  We  might  even  assert  that  though  the  forces  of  the  physical  universe 
have  never  changed  from  the  beginning,  and  even  while  not  a  particle  of 
matter  has  been  destroyed,  the  effect  of  these  forces  in  their  combined  ac¬ 
tion  has  never  been  in  any  two  instants  precisely  the  same.  Forces  and 
laws  may  continually  repeat  themselves,  and  the  phenomena  which  consti¬ 
tute  these  effects  may  never  be  alike.  The  fixedness  of  the  agencies  em¬ 
ployed  by  God  in  the  conduct  of  the  universe  commands  the  confidence  of 
man.  The  variety  of  the  results  and  the  wisdom  manifested  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  compel  his  admiration.” — President  Porter. 
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is  the  necessary  ground  of  their  present  and  past  exist¬ 
ence.  Mere  aie  the  atoms  and  molecules.  There  is  so 
niiich  energy  in  each  one,  so  much  more  in  their  com¬ 
bined  aggregation,  millions  of  energies  and  potencies  of 
operation,  in  so  many  uncombined  and  independent  centres, 
so  many  more  as  combined  and  interdependent.  How  did 
they  <.,.'t  there ?  Just  so,  of  themselves,  and  causeless? 
Is  lh(  re  any  principle  of  reason  dictating  or  justifying 
such  a  r-'ply  ?  Are  there  any  inductions  of  experience  by 
which  it  is  suggested  ?  An  unreasoning  animal,  if  capable 
of  asking  the  question,  might  answer  in  such  fashion; 
but  not  so  any  child  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  certainly 
no  man  of  experience  and  observation.  But  finding  such 
material,  and  whatever  the  account  of  its  origination,  what 
further  is  it  that  has  originated  and  accounts  for  its  power 
of  aggregation,  attraction,  repulsion,  affinity,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  combination?  Still  further,  these  materials,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  relations,  in  the  epochs  of 
the  past,  as  in  the  present,  have  operated,  and  are  operat¬ 
ing  as  an  orderly  system,  so  that  regularity  of  movement 
may  be  recognized  in  the  past,  and  calculations  made  for  it 
in  the  present  and  t  he  future.  Can  matter  irrespective  of  its 
potencies,  or  contemplated  in  these  as  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  independent  atomic  centres,  be  rationally  contem¬ 
plated  as  an  adequately  originative,  constructive,  and  uni¬ 
fying  agency  to  the  result  of  the  world  as  actually  existing  ? 
Manifestly  there  is  not  only  evidence  of  mind  in  these 
properties  and  operations,  but  necessity  of  mind  to  account 
for  them.  Nor  can  that  mind  or  intelligence  be  either  di¬ 
vided  or  finite.  The  unity  of  the  world  finds  its  only  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  in  the  unity  of  its  author.  And  that 
author,  even  if  finite,  if  in  his  finileness  capable  of  origi¬ 
nating  and  impressing  the  world  with  its  existing  proper¬ 
ties,  finds,  and  can  only  find,  the  sufficient  reason  of  his  own 
being  in  that  of  t  he  Infinite  One,  the  mystery  of  mysteries, 
and  yet  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  any  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  finite  existence,  of  the  finite  as  existent. 
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So  too,  as  to  the  inference  for  the  future.  The  Infinite 
Sufficient  Cause  of  what  has  been,  and  is,  of  powers,  and 
of  properties,  and  modes  of  operation,  is  not,  in  any  finite 
actuality,  exhausted.  The  sum  of  such  actuality,  in  the 
broaejest  possible  sense  of  that  word,  is  the  natural.  Be¬ 
fore  it  as  its  source,  and  in  and  under  it  as  its  sustainer,  is 
the  supernatural.  Who  will  say  that  any  such  finite  ac¬ 
tual  cannot  be  added  to  it  as  its  material, — that,  without 
such  addition,  it  cannot  be  modified,  in  its  action  and  re¬ 
sult,  by  higher  spiritual  agency?  ‘’Providence,”  it  has 
been  said,  “  is  a  wider  and  more  complicated  nature.”  This 
takes  in  moral  and  spiritual  agencies,  not  contravening  or 
opposing,  but  traversing  physical  agencies,  and  modifying 
their  action.  Man  on  a  small  scale  often  exercises  such 
spiritually  modifying  prerogative.  In  one  element  of  his 
being, — physical  or  natural,  in  another,  moral  and  spiritual, 
in  this  latter  above  nature, — he  has  it,  as  his  task,  to  sub¬ 
due  the  earth,  to  control  and  transform  nature,  to  subdue 
the  elements  of  nature,  by  modifying  them  for  his  purposes. 
This  in  many  important  respects  he  actually  does.  He 
does  it,  moreover,  in  view  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  uni¬ 
formities,  of  the  forces  and  operations  of  nature  in  their 
ordinary  course.  He  strips  mountains  and  plains  of  their 
forests,  and  changes  their  climate,  produces  drought  and 
sterility.  He  replants  and  covers  them  with  forest,  again, 
and  there  come  back  refreshing  showers  and  fertility.  He 
drains,  and  ploughs,  and  sows,  and  malaria  disappears. 
He  enforces  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  “  pestilence  walk¬ 
ing  in  darkness  and  the  sickness  destroying  in  the  noon¬ 
day  ”  by  their  hundreds  and  thousands,  in  some  commu¬ 
nities,  are  arrested,  and  not  allowed  to  touch  others.  He 
brings  to  bear  moral  and  social  influences,  and  with 
them  come  moral  and  social  health,  diminution  of 
crime  and  of  vice,  of  disease  and  of  suffering,  more 
positive  enjoyment  and  comfort,  higher  average  of 
human  life.  Just  as  mind  and  will  agency  thus  come 
in,  as  something  additional,  controlling  and  modifying 
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those  that  are  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  in  the  sphere 
of  nature  and  of  providence,  so  may  it  to  the  production 
of  results  of  a  still  higher  character.  Under  the  law  of 
adequate  cause  or  reason,  the  Originator  of  nature  is  com¬ 
petent  to  surpass  nature,  or  to  modify  its  powers  and  agen¬ 
cies  to  results  previously  non-existent.  “  Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God,” — not  man  nor 
angel,  nor  previously  operating  forces  and  uniformities, 
but  “that  God  ” — through  these,  or  without  these,  “should 
raise  the  dead  ?  ”  that  the  power  which  gave  life  should 
restore  ?  that  he  should  be  able  to  convince  man  that  he 
has  done  so?  Consistent  theism  has  but  one  answer  to 
such  question.  No  rational  principle,  no  fundamental  be¬ 
lief,  in  such  case  is  sacrificed.  The  same  forces,  acting 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  the  same  way,  uniformly 
produce  the  same  results.  But  these  same  forces,  with  a 
new  or  modifying  element  acting  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  produce  a  different  result.  In  the  former,  it  may 
be,  we  know  all  the  forces  and  their  law  of  action,  and  we 
call  it  natural.  In  the  other,  we  know  only  a  part  of  them, 
— beyond  and  above  is  the  supernatural.  We  may  not  in¬ 
deed  in  all  cases  mark  exactly  the  line  of  distinction — in 
our  ignorance  of  the  natural,  we  may  call  it  supernatural. 
But  that  does  not  disprove,  in  its  own  place  and  with  its 
own  proper  evidence,  the  reality  of  its  existence  and  oper¬ 
ation.  “  No  man,”  says  Edmund  Burke,  “can  draw  a  stroke 
between  the  confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  are,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably  distinguishable.” 

Nor  does  the  last,  the  supernatural,  take  us  beyond  and 
outside  of  the  range  of  law,  the  domain  of  identified  ener¬ 
gies  and  their  identified  modes  of  operation.  Nature,  as 
so  much  of  the  universe  as  we  can  see,  is  made  up  of  these. 
The  universe  is  what  is  above,  and  around,  and  beyond. 
The  energies  and  operations  that  we  know,  we  assume  are 
identical  in  the  domain  of  the  universe  unknown  with 
what  they  are  in  that  which  is  known,  and  which  we  call 
nature.  But  in  this  universal  region  of  the  beyond  and 
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around,  not  only  unrevealed  by  the  spectrum  or  by  any 
scientific  agency,  but  unrevealable  to  human  capacity, 
there  may  be  additional  energies  and  higher  agencies, 
traversing  those  that  are  natural,  and  bringing  results  of 
which  nature  is  not  capable.  In  all  these,  however,  there 
is  the  reign  of  law,  of  the  Infinite  Lawgiver.  And  higher 
and  broader  than  these,  is  the  will  of  his  spiritual  perfec¬ 
tion.  To  him  this  universe  of  powers  and  operations,  as 
of  their  ultimate  reason,  is  fully  comprehensible.  “  Known 
unto  him  are  all  his  works.”  To  him  the  distinction  of 
nature  and  universe,  of  natural  and  supernatural,  has  no 
place.  To  him  the  universe  is  nature,  the  powers  and 
agencies  and  results  in  that  universe  which  he  called  into 
existence  and  sustains  in  all  their  operations.  In  them  all, 
controlling  all,  sustaining  all,  and  yet  above  and  beyond 
all,  he  is  in  his  own  spiritual  and  personal  perfection,  ever 
in  nature,  and  yet  the  Infinitely  Supernatural. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HOLY 

SPIRIT. 


BY  THE  REV.  CHARI.ES  F.  TIIWING,  D.D.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  scriptural  doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  has  in  Chris¬ 
tian  doj^matics  been  subordinated  to  the  doctrines  relating 
to  the  first  two  persons  of  tlie  Trinity.  Neither  the  church 
creeds  nor  the  systems  of  theology  have  considered  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  the  Spirit  with  that 
thoroughness  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  teachings 
relative  to  the  Son.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that 
the  doctrine  received  e.xplicit  statement.  The  Apostle’s 
Creed  merely  asserts,  without  definition  or  limitation,  a 
belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Nicene  Creed,  though 
teaching  the  deity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with 
great  explicitness,  simply  recognizes  a  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  “the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life;  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  [and  the  Son]  ;  who  with  the  Father  and 
Son  together  is  worshipped  and  gloi  ified ;  who  spake  by 
the  prophets.”  The  Symbol  of  Chalcedon  (451)  makes  no 
reference  to  the  Spirit ;  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  though 
asserting  with  great  force  and  definiteness  the  truths  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Trinity,  lays  far  greater  emphasis  upon  doc¬ 
trines  relating  to  the  second,  than  upon  those  concerning 
the  third  person  of  the  Godhead.  Indeed,  the  creeds  of 
the  church,  considered  as  a  body,  have  subordinated  the 
biblical  teachings  relative  to  the  Spirit  to  those  relative  to 
the  Son. 
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In  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  in  modern  systems  of 
divinity,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  similar  subordination  is 
manifested.  Although  in  the  fourth  century  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinions  prevailed  regarding  the  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great,  and  the 
Gregories  indicated  their  belief  in  his  divinity  and  per¬ 
sonality,  but  gave  less  prominence  to  the  doctrine  than 
to  that  of  the  Son.  Augustine,  too,  in  his  work  on  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  argues  with  unanswerable  logic  in  behalf  of  the  three 
hypostases,  but  he  fails  to  lay  that  importance  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  third  person  which  he  places  upon  the 
second.  In  modern  times,  also,  the  same  condition  pre¬ 
vails.  How  few  are  the  references  that  Calvin  in  his  “  In¬ 
stitutes”  makes  to  the  Holy  Spirit!  Examine  the  systems 
of  divinity  publislied  during  the  last  century,  and  for  a 
single  page  devoted  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  ot  the 
Spirit,  at  least  ten  will  be  found  relating  to  Christ.*  Few 
are  the  works  that  have  been  published  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  those  on  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  Son 
are  well-nigh  innumerable. 

The  causes  of  the  subordinate  position  assigned  to  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church 
creeds,  the  Fathers,  and  theological  systems  are  patent. 
The  most  prominent  is  that  every  objection  which  may 
be  urged  against  the  existence  of  three  distinctions  in  the 
Godhead  is  involved  in  that  of  two  distinctions.  This 
consideration  may  have  influenced  the  Nicene  theologians 
to  omit  any  extended  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
their  creed.*  “Trinitarians,”  says  a  Unitarian  author,  “if 
they  can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  consider 
that  their  whole  work  is  done.”  *  All  the  difficulties  of 
believing  in  three  persons  are  first  encountered  in  bcliev- 

'  In  Storr  and  Flatt’s  “  Biblical  Theology”  the  proportion  is  about  one 
to  fifty;  in  Dr.  tleorge  Hill’s  “  Divinity,”  one  to  twelve. 

*Shedd’s  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  i.  pp.  355,  356. 

*  Discourses  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  Rev.  William  (».  Eliot, 
p.  28. 
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ing  in  two ;  and,  therefore,  the  biblical  teaching  regard¬ 
ing  Christ,  not  that  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been 
the  central  point  of  theological  controversy.  Another 
cause  of  the  subordination  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  third 
person  is  not  revealed  in  a  manner  attracting  such  special 
attention  as  the  second.  He  is  not  incarnate.  The  very 
term  “  Spirit  ”  signifies  an  absence  of  physical  reality. 
Spiritus,  Trv€vfia,  represents  the  air;  and  what  is  the  air 
but  that  medium  which  was  unseen  and  unknown  till 
modern  chemical  analysis  divided  it  into  its  parts? 

In  a  representation  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  his  personality  is  of  prime  importance.  “  The 
controversy  witli  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peabody,  “  is  not  as  to  its  reality,  or  its  divinity, 
but  as  to  its  personality.  No  Cliristian  denies  that  there  is 
a  Holy  Spirit,  or  maintains  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  an  infer¬ 
ior  and  subordinate  person.  But  the  Trinitarian  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  distinct  and  equal  person 
of  the  Godhead.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  but  a  name,  and  a  most  appropriate 
name,  for  divine  influences  and  operations,  and  especially 
for  the  influence  of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man.”*  There¬ 
fore,  to  indicate  the  biblical  teaching  in  reference  to  the 
personality  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  examine  the  different  uses  made  in  the  Bible  of 
the  terms  Spirit  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  He  is 
is  called  D'ni>x  nn  .nvT  nn  and  in  two  places  (Ps.  li.  1 1 ; 

Isa.  Ixiii.  10),  the  Spirit  of  Holiness.  This  Spirit  works 
in  external  nature,*  as  the  quickening  breath  of 
God,*  or  the  breath  of  his  mouth  in  man  as  the  inspiring 
principle  of  courage,"  of  bodily  strength,*  and  of  holy 

^Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  130,  131. 

‘(ien.  i.  2;  Ps.  civ.  30.  ‘Gen.  ii.  7;  Job  xxxii.  8,  ’  Ps.  xxxiii. 6;  Isa.  xi.  4. 

•Judges  xi.  29.  ‘Judges  xiv.  6. 
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skill  in  art;‘*  in  a  ruler  of  administrative  power,”  and  of 
wisdom,  acuteness”  and  moral  purity.'*  This  spirit  is  es¬ 
pecially  active  in  prophecy,”  but  even  among  God’s  chosen 
people  appears  only  in  isolated  and  individual  cases. 
Moses,  even,  feels  its  limitations.”  Near  the  close  of  the  old 
dispensation  God’s  spirit  is  promised  in  a  greater  fulness 
than  before.'*  In  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  constant 
references  are  made  to  the  spirit  of  God  which  acts  upon 
external  nature  and  upon  man.'’ 

In  the  New  Testament  the  references  to  these  are  more 
frequent  and  of  greater  importance.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  uses  of  TTvevfia  are  embraced  in  four  classes.  •  The 
first  includes  those  significations  that  relate  to  physical 
phenomena.  “  Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  slay  with  the 
breath  of  his  mouth;”'*  “  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  list- 
eth  ”  (to  TTvevfjba  oirov  OeXenrpei) “  Who  maketh  his  angels 
winds,”  ”  indicate  physical  meanings  and  relations.  The 
second  class  includes  those  significations  that  relate  to 
mental  and  spiritual  phenomena  of  man  in  their  most  com¬ 
prehensive  sense.  “  For  who  among  men  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  the  man?”*'  “Absent 
in  body  but  present  in  spirit Paul  purposfed  in  the 
spirit,”  **  are  passages  that  refer  to  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  Death  is  described  as  the  surrendering 
of  the  irvevfia,  as  Christ  “yielded  up  his  spirit,”**  and 
Stephen  prays,  “Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.”**  It  also 
denotes  the  assurance  of  the  Christian  of  regeneration. 

’®Ex.  xxxi.  3-5;  XXXV.  31-35.  "  I  Sam-,  xvi.  13.  **Isa.  xi.  2. 

Ps.  li.  13:  Isa.  Ixiii.  10.  '®Num.  xxiv.  2,3;  iSam.  xix.  20-23. 

'‘Num.  xi.  29;  cf.  14,  16,  17,  25-28.  '•Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27. 

•’See  Schmid’s  “Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament”  for  these  and 
other  references. 

'*2  Thess.  ii.  8.  “John  iii.  8. 

*®  Heb.  i.  7.  Similar  uses  are  common  in  Greek  literature.  See  Eurip., 
Pheen.,  851;  Cycl.,  278. 

•*  I  Cor.  ii.  II.  “Acts  xix.  21. 

**  Matt,  xxvii.  50:  Luke  xxiii.  46;  John  xix.  30. 

**  Acts  vii.  59;  cf.  Luke  viii.  55. 
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“  The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  life 
because  of  righteousness;””  “Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  spirit “Ye  received  the  spirit  of  adoption;”" 
“Serve,  in  newness  of  the  spirit,””  indicate  its  reference 
to  the  belief  concerning  conversion.  The  third  class  of 
uses  of  the  term  embraces  those  that  represent  the  spirit 
as  an  influence  of  God.  In  this  class  would,  according  to 
Unitarians,  be  included  all  those  significations  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  divisions  already  named.  But  to  it 
probably  do  belong  such  passages  as,  “  We  received,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God ;”” 
“  He  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit.””  The  fourth  class  of 
meanings,  and  one  usually  opposed  to  the  preceding,  em¬ 
braces  those  uses  of  Tri^eO/ta  as  personal.  In  this  case  it  is 
usually  connected  with  either  ayiov,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
Tov  Oeov,  the  Spirit  of  God. 

With  this  preliminary  review  of  the  uses  of  the  term 
irvevjjLay  we  proceed  to  examine  the  biblical  proof  of  the 
Spirit’s  personality. 

I.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  taught. 

I.  Personal  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him.  (i)  Under¬ 
standing.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  speaketh  to  the  disciples 
when  under  arrest.*’  The  Holy  Spirit  reveals  to  Simeon 
that  he  shall  not  die  before  seeing  the  face  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  He  teaches  the  disciples,  brings  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  whatever  Christ  has  said  to  them,”  guides  them 
into  all  truth  and  reveals  to  them  things  to  come.”  It  is 
the  Spirit  which  gives  them  utterance  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost.”  “The  Spirit  himself  bearelh  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  children  of  God.””  He  helpcth  hu¬ 
man  infirmities;  he  aids  the  believer  in  prayer ;  hemak- 
eth  intercession  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.** 
“  He  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.”** 

•*Rom.  viii.  lo  *•  Rom.  viii.  9.  *’  Rom.  viii.  15.  Rom.  vii.  6. 

**  I  Cor.  ii.  12.  ^  I  John  iv.  13.  Matt.  x.  20.  **  Luke  ii.  26. 

John  xiv.  26.  John  xvi.  13.  Acts  ii.  4.  **  Rom.  viii.  16. 

Rom.  viii.  26.  i  Cor.  ii.  10. 
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All  these  passages  teach  that  the  Spirit  possesses  those  ra¬ 
tional  powers  which  belong  only  to  a  person.  (2)  Affec¬ 
tions  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  suffers  pain  or  grief.** 
His  intercession  is  accompanied  with  agonies.  (8)  Volition 
is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  guides  men  into  the 
truth.^“  He  leads  them  into  the  divine  sonship.^'  He 
addresses  them.  He  directs  the  travels  of  Paul  and  his 
companions.^*  He  divides  spiritual  gifts  according  as  he 
wills 

2.  The  acts  of  a  person  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  He 
is  represented  as  speaking.  He  informs  Peter  that  three 
men  search  for  him.^*  Through  the  Spirit  (8id  with  the 
genitive)  the  disciples  advise  Paul  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem."‘  The  Spirit  gives  warnings  and  promises  to  the 
churches.^"  All  these  acts  belong  only  to  a  person. 

3.  I'he  personal  pronouns  are  applied  to  the  Spirit. 

“The  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  ni}'  name,  he  (e/ceioo^f)  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  3^our  rembrance  all  that  I  said  unto 
you.”  “When  he  (eVeti/o?),  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  shall  not  speak 
from  himself  (eaurov);  ...  he  (e/eeti/o?)  shall  glorify 
me.”*"  “  I  will  send  him  (avroi')  unto  you.”^*  “  And  he, 

when  he  (eVeivo?)  is  come,  will  convict  the  world.”*®  But 
it  might  be  objected  that  neuter  pronouns  are  used  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Spirit  far  more  frequently  than  personal.  The 
fact,  however,  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  Spirit’s  per¬ 
sonality’  ;  for  the  relative  pronoun  receives  its  gender, 
according  to  well-known  laws  of  Greek  syntax,  from 
the  gender  of  the  noun  to  which  it  relates.  fli/eO/xa  is 
neuter,  and  therefore,  pronouns  referring  to  it  are  neuter. 
Yet  in  at  least  two  instances  the  nominative  pronoun 
cVeti/o?  is  used  when  referring  to  •jn/eO/ia.  But  it  may^  be 

Eph.  iv.  30.  John  xvi.  13.  Rom.  viii.  14.  ■**  Acts  xvi.  7. 

Cor.  xii.  II.  **Acts  x.  19.  ♦‘Acts  xxi.  4. 

“Rev.  ii.  7,  II,  17,  29;  iii.  6,  13,  etc.  “John  xiv.  26. 

“John  xvi.  13,  14.  “John  xvi.  7.  “John  xvi.  8. 
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still  further  objected  in  the  same  line,  that  since  irvevfia  is 
neuter  it  cannot  refer  to  a  person.  But  in  reply  it  is  suf- 
ficient  to  state  the  familiar  law  of  Greek  grammar  that 
the  ending  of  a  noun,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  determines 
its  gender.  .The  gender  of  irvevfia  was  settled  long  before 
the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  written;  and 
the  inspired  penman  could  use  it  (unless  there  were  spe¬ 
cific  reasons  to  the  contrary)  only  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  language  had  determined. 

These  representations  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  indicate  that  he  possesses  the  attributes  of 
personality,  understanding,  affections,  and  will ;  that  the 
acts  of  a  person  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  that  personal 
pronouns  are  employed  in  reference  to  him.  Other  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  doctrine  will  be  indirectly  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  discussion,  but  those 
already  advanced  show  that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  he  is  a  person. 

T wo  objections  are  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit. 

I.  The  first  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  mere  influence 
personified.  Reply,  '(i)  Proof  is  lacking.  The  strongest 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  objection  is  found  in  Christ’s  last 
discourses  with  his  disciples  in  which  his  purpose  was  to 
comfort  them  and  particularly  to  point  out  the  community 
of  life  existing  between  himself  and  the  Father  as  encourage¬ 
ment  for  their  future  work.  To  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  person,  though  not  in  a  literal  sense,  would  have  been 
in  harmony  with  the  purpose.  But  this  result  might 
have  been  equally  well  attained  by  pointing  to  himself  as 
the  Christ  to  be  glorified,  and  who  would  bestow  his 
own  spirit  upon  them.  What  need,  therefore,  of  his  per¬ 
sonifying  the  Holy  Spirit?  Christ’s  purpose  would  have 
been  as  well  effected  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son.**  (2)  A  figure  of  personification  is  not  used  by 

“  See  Schmid’s  Biblical  Theolojjy  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  160. 
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good  writers,  and  assuredly  not  by  inspired  writers,  so  as 
to  be  constantly  misunderstood.  (3)  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
represented  as  a  person  by  different  writers ;  and  (4)  un¬ 
der  the  most  diverse  circumstances.  Personality  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  him  in  circumstances  totally  devoid  of  an  unus¬ 
ual  degree  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  excitement,  and  in 
which  rhetoric  would  not  demand  the  employment  of  pros¬ 
opopoeia.  (5)  He  is  contradistinguished  from  an  influ- 
ence,as  in  the  first  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  First  Cor¬ 
inthians  ;  and  particularly  in  the  seventh  verse,  in  which 
the  manifestation  {(fiavepwaL^)  of  the  ^Spirit  is  distinguished 
from  the  Spirit  himself. 

2.  A  second  objection  is  presented  in  the  biblical  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Spirit  as  poured  out,  which  suggests 
passivity,  which  implies  impersonality.  But  a  sufficient 
answer  is:  (i)  That  it  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit  with  which 
men  are  endowed and  though  this  power  may  be 
passive  and  impersonal,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  thereby  disproved.  (2)  The  symbol  of  this  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  is  the  water,  refreshing  and  life-giving  of 
itself. 

II.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  a  person,  he  is  also  a 
person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Intimations 
of  this  distinctness  are  visible  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
has  already  been  indicated  in  the  review  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  concerning  the  Spirit’s  person¬ 
ality.  But  the  New  Testament  contains  plain  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  distinction  between  the  -third  and  the  first 
two  persons  of  the  Godhead.  At  the  close  of  his  career 
Christ  tells  his  sorrowing  disciples,  from  whom  he  is  to  be 
parted,  that  the  Father  will  send  the  Paraclete  who  shall 
abide  with  them  forever.”  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  represents  Christ  as  offering  himself  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  {Bia  Tri/eu/iaro?  altovtov)  unto  God.”  The 
final  injunction  of  the  risen  Lord  to  his  followers  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  baptism  shows  the  distinction  of  the  personal 
•*  Luke  xxiv.  49.  John  xiv.  16,  20;  xv.  26.  “  Heb.  ix.  14. 
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Spirit  from  Christ/*  The  Spirit  is  particularly  empha¬ 
sized/*  The  apostolic  benediction  recognizes  a  division 
of  the  functions  and  of  the  personality  of  the  hypostases,*^ 
the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  communion 
or  fellowship  {koivwvLo)  of  the  Spirit.  The  Bible,  there¬ 
fore,  evidently  teaches  that  the  Spirit  is  not  merely  a  per¬ 
son  but  also  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Relations,  however,  exist  between  these  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  as  these  can  best  be  considered\in  a  succeeding 
part  of  this  discussion,  their  examination  is  deferred. 

III.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Spirit  not  simply 
as  a  person,  and  one  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  but  as  God.  The  Bible  frequently  interchanges 
the  term  irvevfia  and  ^eo?.  Peter  represents  Ananias  as 
deceiving  the  Holy  Spirit  and  so  deceiving  God,  which 
indicates  his  divinity.**  In  his  vision,  Isaiah*®  is  com¬ 
manded  of  the  Lord  to  speak  to  the  people ;  in  the  book 
of  the  Acts  the  Holy  Ghost  is  portrayed  putting  the 
same  words  into  the  prophet’s  mouth.  But  to  take  up 
the  particular  representations  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to 
the  divinity  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  : 

I.  Divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him.  (i)  Omni¬ 
science.  He  teaches  the  disciples  of  Christ  all  things, 
and  brings  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  Christ  has 
said  to  them.*®  He  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  (ra  ^ddrj)  of  God.**  He  distributes  the  “  diversi¬ 
ties  of  gifts,”  the  “  differences  of  administrations,”  the  “di¬ 
versities  of  operations  ”  according  as  he  wills.  Knowl¬ 
edge  so  profound  and  so  extended,  comprehending  di¬ 
vine  as  well  as  human  affairs,  extending  to  the  minute  and 
varied  needs  of  individuals,  the  human  mind  at  once  in¬ 
fers,  unless  there  be  evidence  to  the^contrary,  is  omni¬ 
scient.  (2)  Omnipotence  belongs  to  the  Spirit.  He  gives 
the  power  to  work  miracles.**  He  performs  miracles, 
as  after  the  baptism  he  catches  away  Philip  from  the 

Matt,  xxviii.  19.  i  Cor.  xii.  3.  ”  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Acts  v,  3.  4, 

•*  Isa.  vi.  8.  9.  10.  “  John  xiv.  26.  **  i  Cor.  ii.  10.  •*  i  Cor.  xii.  10. 
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sight  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  It  is  only  an  omnipotent 
being  who  can  work  miracles  or  bestow  the  power  of 
working  them.  To  God  alone  belongeth  omnipotence 
and  omniscience.  Therefore  the  Spirit  is  God. 

2.  Divine  works  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  (i)  He 
is  the  inspirer  of  the  Bible, — “  Holy  men  spake  as  they 
were  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  But  God  is  also  its 
inspirer, — “  Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also  prof¬ 
itable,”  etc.  Therefore  the  Spirit  is  God.  (2)  Regenera¬ 
tion.  Christ’s  words  to  Nicodemus,  “  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God”  ”  indicate  the  Spirit’s  agency.  “  Born 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God,”*^  indicate  God’s  agency.  Therefore 
the  Spirit  is  God.  (3)  Sanctification.  “  But  ye  were 
washed,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of 
our  God,”*‘  which  proves  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  “  I 
have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  in¬ 
crease,”**  which  proves  the  influence  of  God  in  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  the  Spirit  is  divine. 

3.  Divine  honors  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  He  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  baptismal  form¬ 
ula  and  in  the  apostolic  benedictions.  He  is  addressed 
in  prayer  as  in  Paul’s  oath.®^  Blasphemy  against  him 
cannot  be  pardoned.**  Such  honors  belong  only  to  divin¬ 
ity.  Since,  therefore,  in  general,  the  attributes  of  divin¬ 
ity,  the  works  of  divinity,  the  honors  of  divinity,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  God. 

IV.  Having  considered  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  personality,  distinctness  and  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  biblical  rep¬ 
resentations  of  his  relations.  These  relations  refer  to  the 
other  persons  of  the  Godhead,  to  the  Bible,  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“John  iii.  3-8.  “John  i.  13.  “  i  Cor.  vi.  ii. 

*•  I  Cor.  iii.  6.  “  Rom.  ix.  i.  ••  Matt.  xii.  3c. 
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I.  The  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  Son. 
(i)  To  the  Father.  Ontologically,  the  Bible  indicates 
that  the  first  and  third  persons  are  the  same  in  substance 
and  equal  in  power  and  glory.  The  formulas  of  baptism 
and  of  benediction  teach  their  equality  and  mutual  depen¬ 
dence  and  independence.  In  respect  to  mere  being  the 
Bible  intimates  no  subordination  or  inferiority.  But  in 
regard  to  office,  to  the  functions  of  the  persons,  it  says 
there  is  subordination.  The  nature  of  their  respective 
offices  demands  that  the  Father’s  work  precedes  the  Son’s, 
and  the  Son’s  the  Spirit’s.  The  Father  is  the  creator  of 
the  world.  The  Son  is  the  redeemer  of  the  world ;  he 
makes  an  atonement  for  its  sin ;  and  an  atonement  can 
take  place  only  after  the  creation.  The  Holy  Spirit  re¬ 
generates  and  sanctifies  the  soul ;  and  both  regeneration 
and  sanctification  depend  upon  the  atonement.  To  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper;  the  Bible  merely  and  plainly  asserts  that  the 
procession  is  only  a  precedence  in  respect  to  office.  The 
Spirit  was  not  given  to  the  twelve  in  our  Lord’s  lifetime 
because  he  was  not  yet  glorified.**  On  his  ascension  he 
sends  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father.’®  Though,  therefore,  ontologically  there  is  equal¬ 
ity  between  the  subsistences,  in  respect  to  office  the 
Father  is  superior  to  the  Spirit. 

To  the  Son,  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  the  Spirit  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  holding  intimate  relations.  What  was  the 
the  character  of  these  relations  previous  to  the  incarna¬ 
tion  the  Bible  contains  no  hint  that  is  not  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs;  but,  during  the  incarnation, 
the  Bible  teaches  that  relations  of  the  most  intimate  na¬ 
ture  existed  between  them.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  abode 
upon  Christ  at  his  baptism.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  was 
given  to  him  without  measure  (ou  Ik  fiirpov  BlBqxtiv  6 
0€b<i  TO  irvevfMay  It  is  his  sending  the  Spirit  of  which  he 
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converses  with  the  twelve  in  his  last  interview ;  and  after 
the  resurrection  his  breathing  upon  them  symbolizes 
his  words,  “Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.”’*  Of  the 
reason  that  Christ  did  not  bestow  the  Spirit  while  he  him¬ 
self  sojourned  in  the  flesh,  the  Bible  allows  a  judgment 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that 
while  the  Son  was  present,  the  disciples  needed  not  the 
Spirit ;  only  when  he  had  departed  was  it  fitting  for  the 
Spirit  to  be  sent.  “The  Spirit  was  not  yet  given;  be¬ 
cause  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.”’* 

2.  To  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  the  first  and  second  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Godhead,  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  relations. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  inspirer  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
this  general  proposition  two  schools  of  theologians,  of  di¬ 
verse  tenets  and  tendencies,  each  putting  its  own  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  the  terms  used,  give  their  adherence.  The 
one  school  represent  inspiration  as  purely  subjective ;  the 
other  as  containing  an  objective  element.  The  one  in 
modern  times  took  its  rise  in  Schleiermacher ;  the  other 
has  been,  with  slight  modifications,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  throughout  her  history.  The  former  represents 
inspiration  as  the  sum  total  of  all  those  influences  which 
arc  bestowed  by  the  Spirit  upon  the  church  catholic,  not 
limited  in  its  extent  to  the  prophets  or  the  apostles,  but 
embracing  the  believers  of  all  time.  It  was  transplanted 
from  German  to  English  soil  by  Coleridge ;  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples  are  outlined  in  his'“  Letters  to  an  Inquiring  Spirit.” 
Though  under  his  treatment  it  is  modified  somewhat  in 
respect  to  its  application  to  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
text,  it  still  retains  the  characteristics  of  its  origin.  By 
it  inspiration  is  robbed  of  the  supernatural  element:  in¬ 
spiration  becomes  merely  the  natural  operation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  natural  powers.  Dr.  Arnold,  Archdeacon 
Hare,  and  Mr.  Maurice,  disciples  of  Coleridge,  whom 

”  John  XX.  22.  ”  John  vii,  39. 
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they  ret^arded,  as  Hare  remarks,  as  one  “  to  whom  the 
mind  of  our  generation  in  England  owes  more  than  to 
any  other  man,”’‘  subscribed  to  the  principles  which  their 
master  taught.  The  universality  of  inspiration,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  school,  is  intimated  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  words; 
“Tlie  Spirit  of  God  has  come  down,  not  on  the  great 
prophet  only,  but  for  the  whole  flock  o(  Christ,  to  keep 
them  from  pride  and  self-conceit  and  delusion,  and  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth.””  “The  Father  of  all,”  he  further 
say.s,  “  has  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  that  you 
may  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  Fie  has  baptized  you 
with  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  :  and  that  Spirit  would  be  erying 
in  3*our  iiearts,  Abba,  Father.  That  Spirit  would  be  leading 
3’ou  into  fellowship  with  all  your  brethren.  That  Spirit 
would  be  making  you  humble,  teachable,  courageous,  free. 
That  Spirit  would  claim  all  things  for  3011 ;  common  books 
and  the  chief  book,  nature  and  grace,  earth  and  heaven.”” 
This  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which  Mr.  Maurice  held, 
but  in  spite  of  his  intellectual  power,  through  a  menial 
infirmity  seemed  unable  precisely  to  define,  has  been 
stated  b3*  a  follower  as  “that  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
by  which  apart  from  an3'  idea  of  infallibility,  all  that  is 
good  in  man,  beast,  or  matter  is  originated  and  sustained.”” 

Opposed  to  this  thcoiy,  originated  in  Germany,  de¬ 
veloped  in  England,  and  adopted  by  liberal  theolo¬ 
gians  of  America,  is  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  sup¬ 
ernatural,  objective,  and  limited  in  its  extent  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  It  teaches 
in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  “that,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  it  embraces  the  entire  range  of  influence  supernat- 
urall3'  exerted  in  order  to  communicate  to  mankind  the 
knowledge  of  truths,  which  thc3'  could  not  otherwise  have 
acquired,  together  with  a  recognition  of  the  diversified 
phenomena  connected  with  the  exertion  of  such  influence. 

'*  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  Vol.  i.  p.  xiii. 

”  Theological  Ess.iys,  p.  348.  /diet.,  p.  349. 
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in  so  far  as  these  phenomena  form  a  legitimate  object  of 
investigation  by  the  human  mind.’”*  In  its  result,  says 
anotlicr  writer,  the  “invisible  action  of  the  Spirit  was  to 
clothe  all  that  they  said  or  wrote  when  under  its  influ¬ 
ence  with  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority.’”* 

With  this  preliminary  review  of  the  positions  of  the 
two  chief  and  opposing  schools,  we  proceed  to  examine 
in  detail  the  scriptural  representations  of  inspiration  in 
reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

First,  in  the  Old  Testament  occur  frequent  suggestions 
that  its  writers  arc  inspired  by  God  or  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his 
word  was  upon  my  tongue,”®*  “The  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken,”  “Thussaith  the  Lord,”  “Hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,”  these  and  many  other  similar  passages  indi¬ 
cate  a  divine  influence  operating  on  the  minds  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writers. 

Secondly,  assurances  of  divine  aid  arc  given  to  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  relative  to  inspiration  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  The  first  includes  remarks  attributed 
to  Christ;  and  the  second  embraces  the  testimonies  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Epistles  and  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

In  the  first  class  arc  included  four  distinct  occasions  on 
which  Christ  promised  his  disciples  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  On  sending  forth  the  twelve  he  assures  them, 
“  When  they  deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  how  or  what 
3'C  shall  speak;  for  it  shall  be  given  *you  in  that  hour 
what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you.”**  These 
words  arc  emphasized  by  those  of  Luke  :  “  When  they 
bring  you  before  the  .synagogues,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 
authorities,  be  not  anxious  how  or  what  ye  shall 
answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say  (/a//  ix€pifjivii<Tr)Te)\  for 

Divine  Inspiration,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.,  p.  46. 

'•  Inspiration,  by  James  Bannerman,  D.D.,  p.  215. 
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the  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  in  that  very 
hour  what  ye  ought  to  say.”**  On  the  third 
day  of  the  week  of  Christ’s  passion,  “as  he  sat  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives”  he  made  the  same  promise  to  his  disci¬ 
ples:  “When  they  shall  lead  you  to  judgment,  and  de¬ 
liver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  beforehand  (/x//  TTpofi^piiivare) 
what  ye  shall  speak,  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you 
(o  eav  ho6?i  upitv)  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye:  for  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.”**  The  teaching  of 
these  similar  passages  is  obvious.  They  indicate  that  a 
real  and  objective  power  influences  the  minds  of  those 
addressed.  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  argument  is  plain.  If  the  supernatural  aid  of  the 
Spirit  is  bestowed  on  the  disciples  in  conducting  their  de¬ 
fence  before  a  Jewish  tribunal,  a  fortiori  would  that  aid 
be  given  in  writing  books  designed  for  the  whole  human 
race  through  thousands  of  years. 

This  conclusion  receives  additional  evidence  in  the 
promise  of  Christ  on  the  “same  night  that  he  was  be¬ 
trayed.”  The  Spirit  of  truth — a  term  ihrice  repeated — 
is  to  abide  with  the  disciples,  he  will  bring  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  the  words  of  their  Lord,  he  will  teach  them  new 
lessons  of  divine  knowledge.  He  shall  testify  of  Christ, 
and  on  this  testimony  shall  those  who  have  been  with 
Christ  from  the  beginning  bear  witness.  “I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now  .  .  .  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth  .  .  .  He  shall  declare  unto 
you  the  things  that  are  to  come  .  .  .  He  taketh  of  mine, 
and  shall  declare  it  unto  you.”**  The  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  departing  Christ  promises  and  re-promises  to 
his  followers  in  their  work  of  preaching  his  gospel  and 
of  recording  its  truths. 

Once  more.  In  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  are  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  inspirer  of  the 
Luke  xii.  il,  12.  ^  Mark  xiii.  li;  see  also  Luke  xxi.  14,  15. 

•*John  xvi.  12-15. 
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sacred  penmen.  The  result  of  the  first  church  council  at 
Antioch  is  reached  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit:  “It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.”"*  The  gospel  is 
preached  with  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  sent  down  from 
heaven."*  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  quoting  from 
the  Psalms,  attributes  the  passage  to  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
“  No  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  men 
spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”** 
“  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  words  (Xoyot?)  which 
man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teacheth.”  * 
The  conclusion  in  general,  therefore,  from  this  e.xtended 
representation  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  inspirer  of 
the  Bible.  He  guides  the  disciples  in  speaking,  much 
more  docs  he  guide  them  in  writing. 

Of  the  modes  of  the  inspiration  little  need  be  known 
and,  therefore,  the  Bible  reveals  but  little.  The  methods 
were  certainly  various,  for  “  by  divers  portions  and  in 
divers  manners”  *"  {iroXofispio^t  Kal  iroKvTpoiTa}^)  did  it  occur. 
Visions  were  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,**  Ezek¬ 
iel**  and  of  Peter."*  Direct  communication  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer  may  have  been  used  in  revealing  doctrines, 
as  of  the  general  judgment  and  the  atonement,  which 
the  natural  reason  could  not  grasp.  In  other  cases  the 
Spirit  may  have  enlarged  the  mental  powers  of  the  pen¬ 
man  to  behold  truths  hitherto  unseen,  or  have  superin¬ 
tended  the  writing  to  secure  its  accuracy. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  relations  which  the  Spirit  bears 
to  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  to  the 
Bible,  he  holds  relations  to  individuals.  (1)  To  individu¬ 
als  in  respect  to  regeneration.  Before  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  topic  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
proof  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph  of  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  shown  to  be  God. 
The  following  investigation  will  incidentally  adduce  new 

Acts  XV.  28.  I  Pet.  i.  12.  Heb.  iii.  7;  sec  Ps.  xcv.  8-1 1. 

2  Pet.  i.  21.  I  Cor.  ii.  .13.  Heb.  i.  l. 

•'  Isa.  vi.  Ezek.  i.  Acts  x.  9-17. 
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evidence  of  the  truth  ot  tliat  proposition.  For  regenera¬ 
tion  is  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  both  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit.  It  is  also  attributed  to  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the 
atonement  is  prerequisite  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  is  the  author  of  regeneration.  “  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water,  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  voice 
thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither 
it  goetli :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.”** 
The  same  figure  as  that  used  by  Christ  in  explaining  the 
mystery  of  regeneration  to  Nicodenuis,  is  employefl  by 
the  apostles.  “  Ot  his  own  will  he  brought  us  forth  by 
the  word  of  truth.”**  “  Having  been  begolten  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through  the 
word  of  God ;”  “as  new-born  babes,  long  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  milk  which  is  without  guile,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby.”**  “According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
through  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  “  Being  made  manifest  that  vc  are 
an  epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.”**  These 
passages  obviously  teach  that  the  Spirit  originates  and 
superintends  all  the  agencies  employed  in  regeneration. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  regeneration  is  ascribed  to 
the  Father.*®  “  But  God,  being  rich  in  merc3%  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were 
dead  through  our  trespasses,  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ  (by  grace  have  ye  been  saved),  and  raised  us 
up  with  him,  and  made  us  to  sit  with  him  in  the  heavenly 
places,  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  Spirit  also  acts  in  the  work  antecedent  to  regener¬ 
ation.  He  is  continually  operating  on  the  world.  Blas¬ 
phemy  against  him  can  be  forgiven  neither  in  the  present 

John  iii.  5-8.  James  i.  18,  **  i  Pet.  i.  23:  ii.  2. 
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nor  the  future  world.'®*  On  his  departure  Christ  prom¬ 
ised  the  Spirit  of  truth  will  come  and  “convict  the  world 
in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment; 
of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me  ;  of  righteousness, 
because  I  go  to  the  Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more ; 
of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  hath  been 
judged.”  The  Spirit  convinces  the  sinner  of  his  sin  of 
unbelief  in  Christ.  Opposed  to  this  sin  is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  to  which  he  may  attain.  And  the  Spirit  hnally 
convinces  the  world  of  the  condemnation  (Kpia-is;)  passed 
upon  its  prince.  Therefore,  not  only  of  regeneration,  but 
also  of  a  process  antecedent  to  it,  the  Spirit  is  the  author. 

Of  the  means,  moreover,  which  the  Spirit  (or  God)  em¬ 
ploys  in  his  work,  the  Bible  gives  a  full  representation. 
Divine  truth,  that  is  the  truth  relating  to  God  and  to  ho¬ 
liness,  is  the  inducement  used.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  word  of  God.'“^  This  word  is  “  living,  and  active, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword.”  It  is  “  like  as 
fire  .  .  .  and  like  a  hammer  thal^  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces.”  '®'  “  With  the  word  of  truth,”  '**  arc  Christians 
begotten ;  and  the  implanted  word  is  able  to  save  their 
souls.’®*  “In  Christ  Jesus  I  begat  you  through  the 
gospel.”  “Ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  your  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  truth  [through  the  Spirit].” ’®*  These  and 
man}"  other  passages  that  might  be  cited  indicate  that 
the  divine  truth  is  the  agency  which  the  Spirit  employs 
in  regeneration. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  conclusion  may  be  found 
in  such  declarations  of  the  Bible  as  “  I  planted,  Apollos 
watered,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  then,  neither  is 
he  that  plantcth  anything,  neither  he  that  waterelh  ;  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase.”  '®*  “  The  word  of  the  cross 
’09  Matt.  xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  29;  Luke  xii.  10.  'o*  John  xvi.  S-ii. 

’O'*  Eph.  vi.  17.  ’03  lleb.  iv.  12.  Jer.  xxiii.  29. 

’0^  James  i.  18.  ’o®  James  i.  21  ’o’  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
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is  to  them  that  are  perishing  foolishness  ....  it  was 
God’s  good  pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  the 
preaching  (Bia  tv}?  ficopiafiTov  KijpvyfMaros:)  to  save  them  that 
believe.”  Reply  :  First,  men  will  not  be  regenerated 
unless  the  Holy  Spirit  presents  the  truth  to  the  soul.  Of 
itself  the  truth  is  ineffective  to  the  depraved  sinner.  But 
applied  by  the  Spirit  it  results  in  conversion.  Secondly, 
the  planting  and  watering  are  prerequisite  to  the  harvest. 
So  the  perception  of  spiritual  trjuth  is  logically  anteced¬ 
ent  to  regeneration. 

(2)  The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  believer  in  re¬ 
spect  to  sanctification.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  sancti¬ 
fication  is  not  of  the  same  kind  as  his  work  in  regenera¬ 
tion.  For  regeneration  is  simply  sanctification  begun, 
and  sanctification  may  be  defined  as  regeneration  contin¬ 
ued  or  confirmed.  The  differences  of  the  two  processes, 
as  indicated  in  the  Scriptures,  are  finely  drawn  out 
by  a  Scotch  theologian:  “In  regeneration  there  is  an 
infusion  of  spiritual  life  into  the  soul,  in  which  life 
all  the  graces  or  all  the  holy  tempers  of  the  Christian  are 
virtually  included.  In  sanctification  these  graces  are  un¬ 
folded  and  matured,  and  exert  their  native  influence  upon 
the  conduct.  In  regeneration  the  living  seed  is  sown, 
and  begins  to  germinate  and  show  itself  above  ground ; 
in  sanctification  it  grows  up,  and  yields  fruit,  according 
to  the  parable,  in  some  thirty,  in  some  sixty,  in  some  a 
hundred  fold.  In  regeneration  the  new  creature  is 
formed,  but  although  no  feature  or  member  is  wanting, 
they  are  diminutive  and  feeble:  and  it  is  yet  but  a  babe: 
in  sanctification  the  body  grows  in  all  its  parts,  acquires 
vigor  and  activity,  and  advances  toward  the  full  stature 
of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ.  In  short,  it  is  the  same  work 
which  is  carried  on  in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  words  of  an  apostle,  ‘  He  which  hath  be¬ 
gun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of 
Jesus  Chnst.’ ” 

I  Cor.  i.  18-21. 
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The  agent  in  sanctification,  as  in  regeneration,  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  regeneration,  the 
work  is  also  ascribed  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son:  in  two 
passages  man  is  described  as  elected  by  the  Father  to  sanc¬ 
tification  ;  and  the  atonement  of  the  Son  alone  makes  sanc¬ 
tification  possible.  But  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  amply 
indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  “  But  ye  were  washed,  but  ye 
were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  {iv  tm  irvevfiaTi)  of  our 
Lord.”  “  Elect, .  .  .  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  the  Father  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  ”  ”*  {iv 
aytafia-(o  irvevfiaTos;).  ‘‘  God  chose  you  from  the  beginning 
unto  salvation,  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.”  The  work 
of  the  sanctification  is,  however,  most  fully  set  forth  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  The  followers  of  Christ  are 
represented  as  walking  not  “after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.”  They  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
dwelleth  in  them.  He  giveth  life.  He  bcareth  witness 
that  they  arc  the  sons  of  God.  They  enjoy  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  They  are  aided  by  him  in  prayer. 

Respecting  the  method  which  the  Spirit  employs  in 
the  process  of  sanctification  the  Bible  offers  numerous 
suggestions.  It  is,  as  in  the  case  of  regeneration,  the  di¬ 
vine  truth.  In  Christ’s  last  discourse  to  his  disciples  the 
Spirit  is  called  three  times  the  Spirit  of  truth;  and  the 
reason  of  the  title  is  plainly  stated,  for  the  Spirit  shall 
“  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance 
all  that  1  said  unto  you.”  “  He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
truth.”  “  He  shall  declare  unto  you  things  that  are  to 
come.”  “  He  shall  testify  of  me.”  “  He  shall  take  of 
mine  and  declare  it  unto  you.”  In  his  prayer  Christ  pe¬ 
titions  his  Father  to  sanctify  his  disciples  through  his 
truth.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which  shines  into  the  hearts 
of  saints  “  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  "s  By  means  of  the 
divine  truth  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  believers. 

1  Cor.  vi.  II.  I  Pet.  i.  2.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  ^^^2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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V.  Thou^^h  the  examination  of  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  tlic  Holy  Spirit  is  now  complete  in  its  main  divisions,  a 
few  minor  points  remain  for  examination  which  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  made  in  the  form  of  questions. 

I.  What  !s  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  so-callcd 
Christian  perfection? 

The  two  prominent  theories  of  Christian  perfection,  at 
the  present  time,  amon^  several  winch  have  arisen  in  the 
church,  arc  the  Arminian  theory  and  the  Obcrlin.  The 
Arminian  theory,  slated  by  its  modern  expounder,  is: 
“  Perfection  is  the  lovins^  God,  with  all  tlic  heart,  mind, 
soul,  and  strength.  This  implies  that  no  wronc^  temper, 
nor  contrary  to  love,  remains  in  the  soul ;  and  that  all  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  arc  governed  by  love.” 
The  Oberlin  theory,  as  defined  by  President  Flnnc^’,  is: 
“  By  entire  sanctification,  I  understand  the  consecration 
of  the  whole  being  to  God.  In  other  words,  it  is  ih.it  state 
of  devotedness  to  God  and  his  service  required  b}^  the 
moral  law.  The  law  is  perfect.  It  requires  just  what  is 
right,  all  that  is  right  and  nothing  more.  Nothing 
more  nor  less  can  possibly  be  perfection  or  entire  sanctifi¬ 
cation  than  obedience  to  the  law.  Obedience  to  the  law 
of  God  in  an  infaiU,  a  man,  an  angel,  and  in  God  himself, 
is  perfection  in  each  of  them.”*o  The  arguments  urged  in 
behalf  of  cither  of  these  theories  arc  derived  ftom  both 
the  Bible  and  human  reason.  But  our  answer  to  the 
question  proposed  is  limited  to  the  teaching  of  the  few 
passages  in  which  the  reference  to  the  Spirit  bears  upon 
the  theory : — 

(i)  The  passages  quoted  to  prove  the  theory  of  perfec¬ 
tion  seldom  contain  any  reference  to  the  Spirit.  This  lact 
is  presumptive  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  tlicory. 
For  the  Spirit  is  the  author  of  sanctification  :  a  fortiori 
would  he  not  be  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  author 
of  perfection,  incase  the  doctrine  were  true?  (2)  Paul 

11  «  Wesley’s  Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection,  p.  48. 
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acknovvicdg^cs  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  in  a  way  inconsistent 
with  a  belief  in  his  own  perfection.  “  In  like  manner  the 
Spirit  also  hclpeth  our  infirmity;  for  we  know  not  how  to 
pray  as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit  himself  maketh  interces¬ 
sion  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.”  (3) 
Paul  acknowledges  he  has  not  attained  the  complete  bles¬ 
sings  which  the  Spirit  bestows.  “Which  have  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Spirit  .  .  waiting  for  our  adoption. (4)  Atthe  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  not  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
Christians  be  perfected.  “To  the  end  he  may  stablish 
your  hearts  unblamable  in  holiness  before  our  God  and 
Father,  at  (he  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  his 
saints.”'*’ 

2.  Docs  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  the  Christian  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life?  We  answer:  First,  that  the  guid¬ 
ance  iclatcs  ju  imaiily  to  religious  truth.  For  Christ’s 
promise  that  the  Comforter  “shall  teach  3'ou  all  things 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto 
you,”’®*  implies  that  the  Spirit’s  instruction  is  to  embrace 
only  those  spiritual  topics  with  which  his  own  teaching 
was  concerned.  Paul’s  words  to  the  Romans:  “The 
Spirit  itself  bearcth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
children  of  God;”’”  to  the  Corinthians:  “But  we  re¬ 
ceived,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
of  God  ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  by  God  ;”  and  to  the  Galatians:  “  Because 
3*e  are  sons,  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into 
our  hearts,  cry’ing,  Abba,  Father,”’”  indicate  the  same 
principle  as  Christ’s  utterances.  The  guidance,  therefore, 
extends  primarily  only  to  religious  truth.  But  a  second 
answer,  derived  from  the  first,  is  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  truth  has  varying  degrees  of  religious  character. 
The  truth  relative  to  regeneration  and  sanctification  is 
more  directly  religious  than  that  concerning  the  conduct¬ 
ing  of  a  business  or  the  taking  of  a  journey.  Therefore, 

’  ’  Rom.  viii.  26.  Rom.  viii.  23.  120  j  Jhess.  iii.  13. 
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the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  the  deliberations  of  the  human 
mind  is  proportional  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
truth  reflected  upon. 

From  this  discussion  two  inferences  may  be  derived, 
(i)  The  doctrine  of  the  Friends  relative  to  immediate 
revelations  has  a  foundation  in  the  Scripture  so  far  as  the 
revelation  relates  to  spiritual  truth.  (2)  The  Bible  au¬ 
thorizes  a  belief  in  the  Spirit’s  guidance  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life  so  far  forth  as  these  affairs  are  connected  with 
the  truth  pertaining  to  religion. 

3.  How  is  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed?  To  this  inquiry  the  Scriptures  give  no  exact  answer. 
The  general  reply,  however,  is  that  the  individual  who  is 
guided  by  the  Spirit  is  frequently  immediately  conscious 
of  the  guidance.  “  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morgan,  “appears  to  have  been  such  a  blessing 
that  those  who  received  it  were  fully  conscious  of  pos¬ 
sessing  it.  Not  that  they  all  doubted  of  their  own  piety 
before,  and  that  this  blessing  assured  them  of  their  accept¬ 
ance.  It  seems  plain  that  Peter  and  others  were  sure 
they  loved  the  Saviour  before  the  events  of  the  F’entccost 
occurred.  The  lips  of  Christ  had  told  his  disciples  that 
they  were  clean  while  as  yet  the  Paraclete  was  not  in 
them ;  and  an  angel  had  assured  Cornelius  of  his  accept¬ 
ance  before  the  apostle  preached  to  him  the  gospel  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  heard  the  word.  If 
they  were  conscious  of  a  relation  of  acceptance  before 
the  reception  of  the  promise,  how  much  more  when  the 
spirit  of  adoption  in  their  hearts  cried,  Abba,  Father!”'” 
At  times,  therefore,  the  individual  is  directly  conscious  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit ;  again  he  may  be  unconscious 
of  the  guidance.  The  influence  of  the  Spirit  may  lie  in 
the  same  line  with  the  individual’s  inclinations  and  voli¬ 
tions.  The  Spirit  may  give  only  an  increased  energy  to 

The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  By  John  Morgan.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary.  Oberlin,  Ohio:  E.  J.  Goodrich. 
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a  man’s  natural  powers.  In  such  a  case  the  Spirit  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  working  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  retrospect,  however,  an  individual  may  perceive 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  a  course  of  action  of  which 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  he  was  not  directly  con¬ 
scious.  So  blessed  has  proved  to  be  a  course  of  conduct, 
and  of  a  degree  of  wisdom  of  which  he  believes  his 
own  powers  were  incapable,  that  with  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  assurance  he  may  believe  that  he  received  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  men  who  are 
not  Christians?  The  relation  is  clearly  indicated  in  two 
passages:  Christ’s  words  to  the  twelve:  “The  Spirit  of 
truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  for  it  beholdeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  '**  and  Paul’s  declaration 
to  the  Corinthians:  “  The  natural  (r^vxi^og)  man  receiv- 
eth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  fool¬ 
ishness  unto  him  ;  and  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  (irvevfiariKWf;)  judged.” 

VI.  We  shall  conclude  the  paper  with  a  review  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  important  and  recent  works  relative  to 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  reviewing  them,  however,  the  influence  which  John 
Owen,  the  Puritan  theologian  and  contemporary  of  Bax¬ 
ter  and  Howe,  has  exerted  by  his  work  on  the  Holy 
Spirit'*"  should  not  be  forgotten.  For  two  centuries  it 
has  been  a  standard  work  on  the  doctrines  relative  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Its  six  hundred  octavo  pages  are  a  store¬ 
house  of  arguments,  of  biblical  representations  concerning 
the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  his  work 
in  regeneration  and  sanctification.  Its  clear  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  great  principles,  the  richness  and  usual  correct¬ 
ness  of  its  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  given  it 

'**  John  xiv.  17.  I  Cor.  ii.  14. 

i!8  T{veviiaTo7.6yia\  or,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  John 
Owen,  D.  D.  London,  1674.  Complete  Edition  of  Author’s  Works:  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  1862. 
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its  higli  place  in  pneumatic  literature.  Its  defects  are  a 
lack  ol  dialectical  acuteness  and  a  verbosity  wliicli  cliar- 
actcrizes  the  entire  twenty-four  volumes  of  tlic  author’s 
wojks.  But  notwithstanding  these  faults,  howevei  ,  it  has 
had  a  deeper  influence  upon  theological  thought  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  doctrines  which  it  treats  than  any  other  treat¬ 
ise. 

Of  the  works  of  the  present  century  relative  to  the 
Spirit,  that  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  “The  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,”*''*  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important. 
The  volume  comprises  ten  sermons,  the  first  five  of  which 
discussing  the  work  of  the  Spirit  were  ))reached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1840.  The  first  sermon, 
under  the  analogy  of  the  sej)aration  of  a  child  from  his 
parents,  points  out  the  expediency  of  Christ’s  departure, 
in  order  that  by  the  ministiy  of  the  Spirit  the  disciples 
might  attain  a  higher  stage  of  character  than  was  possible 
under  the  personal  care  of  Christ.  The  remaining  dis¬ 
courses,  based  upon  the  text  (three  upon  the  separate 
clauses,  the  concluding  one  upon  the  entire  passage) 
“  He  will  convict  the  world  in  respect  of  sin,  and 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment;  of  sin,  because  they 
believe  not  on  me ;  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  the 
Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more;  of  judgment,  because 
the  piince  of  this  world  hath  been  judged,”  examine  the 
mission  of  the  Spirit  in  the  three  functions  which  the  pas¬ 
sage  suggests.  The  personal  character  of  the  work  which 
it  attributes  to  the  Spirit  is  well  indicated  in  the  following 
extract:  “  He  came  to  abide  with  Christ’s  church  for¬ 
ever  .  .  As  his  work  at  the  first  was  universal  and  jirc- 
paratory,  so  has  it  ever  been  and  so  it  is  still;  universal, 
in  that  this  threefold  conviction  belongs  to  every  child  of 
man,  and  is  such  that  without  it  none  can  have  any  clear 
insight  into  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  himself,  or  in  the  world, 

***  The  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Julius 
Charles  Hare,  M.  A.  London,  1846. 
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or  in  God  ;  and  preparatory,  in  that  only  thereby  can  any 
one  livin^Iy  and  consciously  become  a  member  of  Christ’s 
lioly  body.”  *’*  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  glorifying^ 
Christ  is  finely  portrayed  in  the  following  passage  :  “  The 
Comforter  .  .  glorifies  Christ.  In  convincing  us  of  sin, 
he  convinces  us  of  the  sin  of  not  believing  in  Clirist.  In 
convincing  us  of  rigliteousness,  he  convinces  us  of  the 
j  igliteoiisncss  of  Clirist.  .  .  In  convincing  us  of  judgment, 
he  convinces  us  that  the  Prince  of  this  world  was  judged 
in  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  throughout 
Clnist  is  glorified.  ...  In  like  manner  all  the  graces 
which  the  Spirit  bestows  are  the  graces  which  were  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  life  of  Christ.”  Archdeacon  Hare’s  work 
is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  the  doctrine  ;  but  its  literary  excellence,  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  extracts  just  made,  and  its  piety  and  rever¬ 
ence,  give  it  an  unrivalled  place  among  works  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  individual  believer. 

Archdeacon  Hare’s  work  is  composed,  as  has  been  said, 
of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
At  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1868,  eight  lectures  were 
delivered,  on  the  Bampton  foundation,  on  “The  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ”'®*  by 
George  Moberly,  D.  C.  L.  The  resulting  volume  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  Hol}'^  Spirit  in  the 
church.  The  toj)ics  consideied  arc  The  Gradual  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  The  Spirit¬ 
bearing  Church  with  its  Divinely  constituted  Organs; 
The  Teaching  and  Authority  of  the  Apostles;  The  Ec¬ 
clesiastical,  or  Post-apostolic  Teaching  of  the  Church ; 
Bnptism  ;  Communion;  Ordination  and  Absolution  ;  and 
The  Personal  Priesthood.  With  these  divisions  the 
author  traces  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  from  the  unmeasured  fulness  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  Christ  himself  to  the  measured 
and  divided  sufficiency  with  which  the  same  gift  was  im- 
Mission  of  the  Comforter,  p.  147.  *  Oxford  and  London,  1868. 
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parted  to  the  apostles  and  through  them  to  the  church  at 
large.*”  Though  colored  with  heirarchical  tendencies 
and  somewhat  digressive,  it  is  a  careful  exhibit  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  church  universal. 

Very  different  from  Dr.  Moberly’s  Lectures  is  the  treat¬ 
ise  *^^  on  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  pen  of  the  Roman  Car¬ 
dinal,  Henry  Edward  Manning.  The  aim  of  the  work  is 
to  show :  “I.  That  to  believe  in  revelation  is  the  high¬ 

est  act  of  the  human  reason.  2.  That  to  believe  in  reve¬ 
lation,  whole  and  perfect,  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  3. 
That  to  submit  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
church  is  the  absolute  condition  to  attain  a  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  revelation.  4.  That  the  divine  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  church  anticipates  the  criticism  of  the 
human  reason  and  refuses  to  be  subject  to  it.”*^®  With 
this  in  view.  Cardinal  Manning  considers  the  relation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  church,  to  the  human  reason,  to 
the  letter  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  “divine  tradition  of  the  faith.”  The  positions  he 
assumes  arc  worthy  of  note  as  representing  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  In  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
church  he  remarks:  “  i.  The  Holy  Ghost  came  before 
into  the  world  by  his  universal  operations  in  all  mankind, 
but  now  he  comes  through  the  Incarnate  Son  by  a  spec¬ 
ial  and  personal  presence.  2.  Before  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  was  not  complete ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  to  perfect  its  creation  and  organization. 
3.  The  Holy  Ghost  came  at  Pentecost  to  constitute  a  union 
between  himself  and  the  Mystical  Body  that  would  be  abso¬ 
lute  and  indissoluble.  4.  Before  the  incarnation  the  Holy 
Ghost  wrought  invisibly ;  now  by  his  temporal  mission 
he  has.  manifested  his  presence  and  his  operations  by 

Ibid.,  p.  32. 

***The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or,  Reason  and  Reve¬ 
lation.  By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Second  Edition. 
London,  1S66. 

Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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the  visible  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  5.  Before  the  incar¬ 
nation  the  Holy  Ghost  taught  and  sanctified  individuals, 
but  without  intermitted  exercise  after  his  visitation ;  now 
he  teaches  and  sanctifies  the  body  of  the  church  perma¬ 
nently.”  In  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  Catholic  doctrine  is: 
“1.  That  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are 
Holy  Scripture.  2.  That  God  is  the  author  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Books.  3.  That  the  Sacred  Books  are  so  many  in 
number,  and  are  such  in  name.  4.  That  these  books  in 
their  integrity  are  to  be  held  as  sacred  and  canonical. 
5.  That  the  Latin  version  called  Vulgate  is  authentic.” 

Much  unlike  the  definite  and  succinct  statements  of  Dr. 
Manning’s  volume,  are  the  representations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  contained  in  “  The  Paraclete,”  a  work  attributed, 
though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  to  the 
eloquent,  non-conformist  divine,  Joseph  Parker,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  covers  the  general  field  of  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit  and  his  work  in  the  inspiration  of  ’the  Bible  and 
regeneration  of  the  human  soul.  “  Is  the  Holy  Ghost  a 
person  ?  Is  it  true  that  he  can  be  the  guest  of  the  heart, 
the  teacher  of  the  understanding,  the  revealer  of  Christ  ? 
Is  the  Holy  Ghost  a  Comforter^  and  as  such  will  he  come 
to  the  bereaved  and  aching  heart  with  solace  that  is  not 
earthly  but  heavenly  ?”  Such  are  the  questions  which 
the  author  endeavors  to  answer.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  is,  therefore,  more  practical  than  dogmatical,  more 
homiletical  than  theological.  Considered  from  this  point 
of  view  it  is  of  much  worth.  But  the  general  character 
of  its  views,  its  diffuseness  and  digressiveness,  forbid  its 
occupying  a  high  place  in  the  distinctive  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  warmth  of  its  style,  however,  and  its  prac¬ 
tical  characteristics  have  given  it  a  popularity  far  beyond 
Ibid.,  pp.  19,  137  ^eq. 

The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  Personality  and  Ministry  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  some  Reference  to  Current  Discussions.  London,  1874. 

Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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what  its  intrinsic  merit  would  insure. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  relative  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
very  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  two  volumes/^®  recently 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  and  by  Dr. 
Schmid,  late  professor  at  Tubingen.  The  former  work  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  handbook,  but  its  representations  of  the 
New  Testament  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  explicit, 
plain,  and  satisfactory.  Dr.  Schmid’s  volume  is  a  more  ex¬ 
haustive  work,  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  treatise  of 
its  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  His  method  is 
inductive;  and  from  his  examination  of  the  scriptural 
teachings  in  reference  to  any  doctrine  he  draws  conclu¬ 
sions  which  are  accurate  exegetically,  profound  philo¬ 
sophically,  and  sound  dogmatically. 

Among  the  modern  systems  of  divinity  the  “  Christian 
Dogmatics’”^*  of  Dr.  Martensen,  bishop  of  Seeland,  Den¬ 
mark,  deserves  a  prominent  place.  The  author  is  an  ortho¬ 
dox  Lutheran,  of  the  tendency  of  the  right  wing  of 
Schleiermacher.”***  This  volume  published  in  1850  and  his 
“Christian  Ethics”  (Die  ChristUche  Ethik)  issued  in  1871 
are  noble  contributions  to  the  literature  of  German  the¬ 
ology.  His  teaching  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  summed  up  in  his  graphic  words:  “  He  renews 
and  restores  to  youth  and  vigor  the  life  of  Christ  in  in¬ 
dividual  souls,  and  in  the  entire  kingdom  of  Christ;  he 
moulds  the  Christian  doctrine  and  worship  with  new 
forms.  He  devises  and  finds  out  new  means  and  plans 
for  the  spread  of  the  kingly  empire  of  Christ.  He,  the 
holy,  ever-present  principle  of  Providence,  reveals  him- 

140  “  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  V^an  Oosterzee, 
D.  D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.  A.  London. 
1870.”  “Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  C.  F.  Schmid,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  H.  Venables.  Edinburgh.  1870.” 

Christian  Dogmatics  ;  A  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  H.  Martensen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rev.  Wm.  Ur- 
wick,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh.  1866. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxx.  pp.  189,  190. 
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self  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  Paraclete,  who,  convinces 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  (John 
xvi.  8),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Comforter  not  only 
of  individual  souls,  but  of  the  church,  wherein  all  the 
promises  of  history  find  their  accomplishment.  As  the 
ever-present  principle  of  renewal  and  of  living  develop¬ 
ment,  he  proves  himself  the  spirit  of  poiver ;  and  thus 
through  him  the  kingly  dominion  of  Christ  never  dies 
away,  never  grows  old.”*^^ 

In  his  volume,  entitled  “Theological  Essays,”’^  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  writes  of  the  inspiration  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'^^  His  chief  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  prove  that  the  Spirit  which  inspired  the 
Bible  works  upon  men  to-day,  and  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible  is  generically  like  that  which  God 
now  gives  his  worshippers.  “  The  Bible  is  read,”  he  says, 
•“as  an  inspired  book;  as  a  book  which  does  not  stand 
aloof  from  human  life,  but  meets  it ;  which  proves,  itself 
not  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  Spirit  from  that  which  is 
reproving  and  comforting  the  sinner,  but  the  same.  .  . 

Either  we  must  set  at  naught  the  fruits  of  them  who  have 
clung  to  the  Bible,  and  found  a  meaning  in  it  where  the 
doctors  could  not  interpret  it,  or  we  must  forego  the  de¬ 
mand  which  we  make  on  the  consciences  of  young  men, 
when  we  compel  them  to  declare  that  they  regard  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Bible  as  generically  unlike  that  which 
God  bestows  on  his  children  in  this  day.’”^®  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  personality  of  the  Spirit. 
“How  melancholy,”  he  exclaims,  “  if  we  must  resolve  this 
Spirit  into  the  spiritual  measurements,  affections,  power 
of  the  creatures  when  he  comes  to  guide  and  animate!”’^' 
The  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Daniel  Steele  treat  of  Chris- 

Dogmatics,  pp.  334,  335. 

*■**  Second  Edition,  Cambridge,  England,  1853. 

Essays  xiii.  and  xiv. 

Theological  Essays,  pp.  338,  379.  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

"  Love  Enthroned  :  Essays  on  Evangelical  Perfection,”  and  “  Mile- 
Stone  Papers,  Doctrinal,  Ethical  and  Experimental,  on  Christian  Progress.** 
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tian  perfection.  Yet  as  they,  in  common  with  the  large 
majority  of  works  of  a  similar  class,  consider  perfection 
as  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  properly  included  within 
our  survey.  “  Love  Enthroned  ”  neither  is  nor  pretends 
to  be  a  logical  treatise.  The  author’s  design  is  not  of  a 
dogmatic  nature,  but  “  to  testify  unto  you  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,”  and  “to  lead  willing  souls  unto  the 
blessing  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  by  the  shortest  path.” 
With  this  purpose  he  discusses  these  and  similar  proposi¬ 
tions:  “  Love  triumphant  and  original  sin;”  “full  salva¬ 
tion  immediately  attainable  ;”  “  metaphysical  representa¬ 
tions  of  perfect  love;”  “the  fruits  of  perfect  love;”  “the 
full  assurance  of  faith ;”  and  “  the  evidence  of  perfect 
love.”  With  many  of  the  author’s  statements  we  cor¬ 
dially  concur.  The  spiritual  fervor  pervading  both  vol¬ 
umes  is  worthy  of  hearty  commendation.  Yet  with  many 
specific  remarks  and  with  the  general  theory  maintained 
we  must  express  disagreement.  The  suggestion  that 
“some  souls  have  been  brought  into  communion  so  intimate 
as  to  distinguish  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  ”  lacks  both  ra¬ 
tional  and  scriptural  proof.  The  chapter  treating  of  “the 
higher  life  prayer,”  expository  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Ephesians,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  sad  example  of  rhe¬ 
torical  exaggeration  accompanied  with  lax  exegesis.  In 
the  chapter  entitled  “  The  Three  Dispensations,”  to  the 
third  dispensation  of  the  spirit  (pp.  145, 146)  are  attributed 
works  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  Bible  fails  to  warrant. 

The  second  of  Dr.  Steele’s  volumes  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  first.  Its  chief  literary  defect,  one  suggested 
by  the  title,  is  a  lack  of  unity.  The  negative  limitations 
to  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  soul  ” 
which  the  author  suggests,  are  worth  quoting:  i.  “They 
must  not  be  repugnant  to  the  divine  endowment  of  rea¬ 
son.”  2.  “  The  Spirit’s  inward  utterances  are  never 
contrary  to  his  declarations  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
3.  “  The  Holy  Spirit  can  never  antagonize  our  moral 
intuitions.”  4.  “The  Holy  Spirit  never  utters  a  word 
or  prompts  to  an  act  derogatory  to  Christ.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

NOTES  ON  DR.  RIDDLE’S  EDITION  OF  ROB¬ 
INSON’S  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS:  BE¬ 
ING  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  A  COMPLETE 
HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.. 

BY  THK  REV.  CHARLES  LEAMAN,  OK  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 

SHANGHAI.  CHINA. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  x/vi.  p.  94.] 

THE  VISIT  TO  ZACCH^LS. 

The  next  passage  where  a  change  from  Robinson’s  or¬ 
der  might  be  made  with  advantage,  is  in  the  order  of  this 
visit,  which  he  leaves  in  the  order  given  by  Luke,  con¬ 
necting  ix.  I  with  the  healing  .of  the  two  blind  men,  and 
not  with  the  visit.  But  that  the  visit  to  Zacchaeus  and 
the  parable  should  come  before  the  healing  of  blind  Bar- 
timaeus,  i.  e.,  that  Luke  xix.  1-28  should  come  before 
xviii.  35-43,  is  most  probable  from  the  following  reasons : 

The  external  testimony  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Mark 
is  the  most  definite  of  the  Synoptists  as  to  the  place  and 
time  of  the  healing.  With  him  Matthew  agrees ;  and  of 
course  Luke’s  language,  which  is  “  less  specific”  (Riddle), 
must  be  explained  by  them.  Their  specific  statement  is 
that  the  healing  was  done  “  as  he  went  out  from  Jericho,” 
“in  the  way.”  The  specific  statement  must  be  accepted 
as  it  is  unless  explained  further  by  some  more  specific 
statement  in  another  connection.  The  “general”  state¬ 
ment  of  Luke  must  be  explained,  or  needs  explanation,  as 
far  as  it  seems  to  conflict  with  the  others.  With  this  direct 
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and  external  testimony  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to  the  scene 
and  time  of  the  healing,  agrees,  also,  the  internal  testi¬ 
mony  of  Luke  himself.  And,  first, Luke  xviii.  35,  “as  he 
drew  nigh  unto  Jericho,”  is  not  specific,  but  Luke  speaks 
“in  a  general  way”  (Riddle).  In  all  this  portion  of  Luke 
(ix.  51-xviii.  28)  he  speaks  of  all  the  events  done  in  the 
way,  on  Jesus’  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  which  all  state¬ 
ments  of  time  and  place  are  connected  in  a  more  or  less 
general  way.  As  Luke  draws  toward  the  close  of  this 
journey,  in  his  narative,  and  speaks  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man,  he  thinks  sufficient  to  mention  it,  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  events,  in  connection  with  the  journey,  “as  he  drew 
nigh”  to  the  city.  Not  that  this  necessarily  “refers  to 
the  first  approach  to  Jericho.”  Nothing  more  can,  neces¬ 
sarily,  be  attached  to  Luke’s  statement,  from  the  general 
way  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  all  the  events  of  the  journey, 
than,  that  Jesus  has  reached  a  stage  of  progress  which 
brings  him  “nigh”  Jericho.  Luke  does  not  state  the  time 
or  manner  of  Jesus’  approach,  or  whether  the  healing 
occurred  when  he  was  going  in  or  out  of  the  city.  He 
had  been  on  this  journey,  now  already,  as  we  know 
from  John,  for  six  months,  in  which  he  must  have  made 
many  circuits  and  gone  up  and  back  to  Jerusalem  several 
times,  as  Luke  himself  hints,  and  near  the  close,  “as  he 
drew  nigh  unto  Jericho,”  he  healed  a  blind  man.  So  it 
would  seem,  from  the  general  character  of  Luke’s  narra¬ 
tive,  that  the  careful  reader  would  not,  necessarily,  infer 
that  Luke  must  mean  that  this  miracle  occurred  on  the 
first  approach  of  Jesus  to  the  city.  And  certainly  only  a 
quibbler  would  insist  that  Luke’s  account  necessarily 
contradicts  Matthew  and  Mark  in  what  they  say  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  this  incident. 

As  therefore  Matthew’s  and  Mark’s  statement  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  the  specific  statement  as  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  event,  and  Luke’s  statement  in  conformity  to 
the  general  character  of  his  narrative  in  this  peculiar 
portion  is  best  considered  as  not  affirming  any  more 
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than  that  the  actual  position  was  “nigh”  unto  the 
city,  the  transposition  of  the  account  of  this  visit  to  Zac- 
chaeus  seems  most  desirable;  and  that  it  is  best,  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  specific  statement  in  Luke  himself; 
“And  he  entered  and  was  passing  through  Jericho”  (xix.  i), 
since  the  Revised  Version,  “was  passing  through,” 
compels  us  to  connect  the  story  of  Zacchasus  with  that 
verse  (Riddle).  And  as  it  is  a  definite  statement  by  Luke, 
for  at  least  the  meeting  with  Zacchseus,  and  as  Matthew 
and  Mark  are  definite  as  to  the  healing  taking  place  “as 
he  went  out  from  Jericho,”  then,  if  Mark  and  Matthew  are 
allowed  to  stand,  it  seems  clear  that  at  least  the  meeting 
with  Zacchceus  occurred  before  the  healing  of  Bartimasus, 
and  hence,  this  visit  of  Zacchasus  must  be  placed  before 
that  miracle.  Although  the  meeting  with  Zacchacus  was 
as  Jesus  “  was  passing  through,”  yet  he  might  have 
passed  out  of  the  city  and  on  the  way  to  the  house  out¬ 
side,  and  “as  they  w'cnt  out  from  Jericho,”  might  have 
healed  the  blind  man.  But  this  does  not  seem  so  proba¬ 
ble,  as  the  intimations  in  the  accounts  of  Mark  and 
Matthew  are  that  after  the  healing  they  follow’ed  him,  in 
the  way  up  to  Jerusalem.  But  even  if  this  order  be 
admitted,  still,  the  meeting  with  Zacchacus  (xix.  1-6)  must 
be  placed  before  the  miracle. 

In  order  that  this  visit  to  Zacchasus  may  remain  in  the 
order  given  by  Luke,  and  yet  be  reconciled  w'ith  the  spe¬ 
cific  statements  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  some,  as  Robin¬ 
son,  suppose  that  Jesus  came  to  Jericho  and  remained 
there  some  days,  and  from  it  made  “excursions,”  and  “he 
would  naturally  visit  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity;  as, 
for  example,  the  hjuntain  of  Elisha,  a  mile  or  more  dis¬ 
tant.”  But,  as  there  is  no  intimation  of  such  a  sojourn  in 
any  of  the  narratives,  and  since,  moreover,  the  time  when 
he  should  be  “  received  up”  was  “  w'ell-nigh  come,”  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Jew’s,  the  urgency  of  the  multitudes  w’ho 
follow’ed  him  in  the  w’ay  to  the  Passover,  and  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  this  point  of  his  great  and  final  journey. 
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make  it  most  unlikely,  that  he  remained  more  than  over 
night  at  Jericho,  that  is,  as  we  now  say,  the  night  of 
Thursday,  March  30th,  A.  D.  30.  That  Jesus  made 
even  one  “  excursion,”  for  any  purpose,  is  most  improba¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  he  went  in  and  out,  and  around  the  city, 
“sight-seeing,”  may  be  a  supposition  worthy  of  this 
“  globe-trotting  ”  age,  but  is  in  the  highest  degree  absurd. 
But  any  supposition  is  made  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
the  difficulties  are  more  naturally  and  easily  overcome,  by 
the  transposition  of  the  two  events.  This  relieves  the 
apparent  difficulties,  and  makes  unnecessary  any  supposi¬ 
tion  or  straining  of  the  several  accounts. 

This  transposition  of  these  events  is  made  the  more 
probable  by  its  being  in  accord  with  the  characteristics  of 
all  the  necessary  transposition  of  unchronological  portions 
in  Luke’s  narrative.  After  relating  events  connected  in  a 
general  way,  he  anticipates,  or  returns  to  mention  an  im¬ 
portant  item  that  occurred  some  time  previous.  So  in 
this  case  he  has  been  relating  matter  connected  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  with  the  journey  as  a  whole,  and  then  he  men¬ 
tions  the  incident  of  Zaccha^us,  with  a  definite  note  of  the 
proper  order  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Jericho.  So, 
that  Luke  xix.  i  should  come  before  xviii.  35,  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  characteristics  of  such  changes  in  Luke 
as  found  throughout  the  harmony. 

And,  besides,  this  transposition  is  in  accord  with,  and 
gives  force  to,  the  possible  grammatical  sense,  as  shown  by 
Grotius  and  Robinson,  and  agreed  to  by  all.  “  To  draw 
nigh,  it  is  said,  may  signify  not  only  to  draw  nigh,  but  also 
to  be  nigh  or  fiear.  Hence  the  language  of  Luke  may  in¬ 
clude  also  the  idea  expressed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  that 
is,  while  he  was  still  near  the  city.”  Dr.  Riddle  further 
remarks,  “  This  explanation  is  very  generally  rejected,” 
and  again,  “  Now  the  view  of  Grotius  does  not  meet  the 
difficulty,  unless  Luke  xix.  i  is  placed  in  order  of  time  be¬ 
fore  xviii.  35.” 

Although  this  possible  grammatical  construction  is  use- 
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ful,  even  when  these  sections  are  left  as  given  by  Luke, 
yet  when  their  transposition  is  considered,  it  has,  no  doubt, 
a  peculiar  force,  and  is  a  testimony  to  the  desirableness 
and  correctness  of  the  transposition,  which  needs  to  be 
carefully  noted.  This  grammatical  sense  has  its  best  il¬ 
lustration  as  connected  with  this  portion  of  Luke,  in  the 
after  and  proximate  context  of  the  Synoptists  (Matt.  xxi. 
i;  Mark  xi.  i;  and  Luke  xix.  29)  themselves.  These  in¬ 
stances  all  show  that  the  phrase,  “drew  nigh  unto,”  needs 
an  explanatory  clause  as  given  here  in  each  of  the  Synop¬ 
tists;  and,  in  Matthew,  “they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem” 
is  explained  by,  “and  came  unto  Bethphage.”  So  also, 
Luke  xviii.  35,  “as  he  drew  nigh  unto  Jericho,”  may  be 
legitimately  and  grammatically  explained  by  the  added 
clause,  and  came  unto  the  road  going  out  from  the  city  to  fe~ 
rusalem,  if  there  is  any  proper  and  reliable  testimony  from 
Luke  or  the  other  evangelists  for  such  an  additional 
clause. 

No  doubt  Luke  would  have  made  the  explanation  him¬ 
self,  but  for  the  general  character  of  his  narrative  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  journey  as  a  whole,  and,  the  improbabil¬ 
ity  of  a  mistake  arising  out  of  so  plain  a  matter.  That  it  has 
caused  much  misunderstanding  is  not  his  fault.  It  is  like 
many  other  places  in  the  Scriptures,  which  ought  to  be 
perfectly  plain,  yet  by  careless  reading,  and  worse  than 
careless  exegesis,  and  undevout  criticism,  are  made  the 
source  of  much  controversy. 

Therefore  (i)  As  this  explanation,  and  the  transposition 
of  this  passage  in  Luke,  do  no  violence  whatever  to  the 
grammatical  sense ;  (2)  As  the  transposition  is  demanded 
by  the  specific  external  testimony  of  Matthew  and  Mark; 
(3)  As  it  accords  with  the  general  character  of  Luke’s 
narrative  in  this  peculiar  portion,  and  the  specific  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  visit  in  this  passage  itself ;  (4)  As  it 
is  in  accord  with  the  changes  in  the  current  of  Luke’s 
narrative  throughout  the  harmony  ;  and  (5)  As  it  best 
relieves  all  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  healing  of 
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blind  Bartimaeus, — it  is  thought  a  very  necessary  change, 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  probable  order  of  the  events. 

The  harmony,  then,  would  be  as  follows : — 

§  log.  The  visit  to  Zacchaeus.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds.  Jericho, 
Mark  x.  46,  Luke  xix.  1-28. 

(46)  And  they  came  to  Jericho: —  (i)  And  he  entered  and  was  passing 

through  Jericho.  .  .  .  (28)  And  when 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  went  on  be¬ 
fore,  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 

§  no.  The  Healing  of  T'mo  Blind  Men  near  fericho. 

Matt.  XX.  29-34.  ‘  Mark  x.  46-52.  Luke  xviii.  35-43. 

(29)  And  as  they  went  (46)  .  .  and  as  he  went  (35)  And  it  came  to  pass, 
out  from  Jericho,  .  .  .  out  from  Jericho,  ...  as  he  drew  nigh  unto 

Jericho,  (or  ivas  still 
near). 

This  of  Luke  to  be  understood  as  explained  above; 
that  is,  in  consideration  of  the  general  plan  of  Luke’s 
narration  of  this  peculiar  portion.  The  Revised  Version 
above  can  be  understood  as  only  connecting  this  healing 
in  a  general  way,  as  all  the  previous  events  arc  connected, 
with  this  momentous,  circuitous,  and  extended  journey. 

But,  reading  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  complete 
harmony,  and  strict  chronological  narrative,  it  may  be 
legitimately  considered,  and  this,  too,  within  an  admitted 
grammatical  sense,  so  as  to  “include  also  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  is,  while  he  was  still 
near  the  city.”  (Grotius  and  Robinson.)  And  for  the 
more  complete  harmony,  a  legitimate  explanatory  clause 
may  be  added  as  gathered  from  the  good  and  reliable  tes¬ 
timony  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  well  as  Luke  himself, 
as  follows:  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew  nigh  unto  Jer¬ 
icho,  and  came  unto  the  road  going  out  to  Jerusalemy  a  cer¬ 
tain  blind  man  sat  by  the  wayside  begging.  (Luke  xviii.  35.) 

From  the  departure  from  Galilee  until  the  arrival  at 
Bethany,  a  complete  harmony,  as  shown  above,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

1.  He  abode  still  in  Galilee  (John  vii.  2-9). 

2.  The  final  departure:  (i)  In  general  (Matt.  xix.  i,  2; 
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Mark  x.  i);  (2)  Particularly  (Luke  ix.  51-62). 

3.  Sending  of  the  seventy.  They  went  to  another  vil« 
lage  (Luke  ix.  56).  The  Lord  appointed  seventy  (Luke  x. 

I- 1 6). 

4.  Goes  “in  secret”  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John 
vii.  lo-viii.  59). 

5.  The  seventy  return.  Visits  Bethany  (Luke  x.  17-42). 

6.  Whither  he  himself  was  about  to  come.  Peraea 
(Luke  xi.  i-xiii.  9). 

7.  Festival  of  Dedication  (John  ix.  i-x.  39). 

8.  Retires  beyond  Jordan  (John  x.  40-42;  Luke  xiii.  10- 
xvii.  10. 

9.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  1-46). 

10.  The  council  against  Jesus  (John  xi.  47-53), 

11.  Retires  to  Ephraim  (John  xi.  54). 

12.  The  Passover  at  hand  (John  xi.  55-57). 

13.  Goes  up  from  Ephraim  (Luke  xvii.  ii-xviii.  34; 
Matt.  xix.  3-xx.  28;  Mark  x.  2-45). 

14.  Visit  to  Zacchaeus  (Luke  xix.  1-28). 

15.  Heals  two  blind  men,  near  Jericho  (Luke  xviii.  35- 
43 ;  Matt.  XX.  29-34;  Mark  x.  46-52). 

16.  Arrives  at  Bethany  (John  xli.  i). 

The  principal  features  of  this  arrangement,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Robinson,  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  seventy  sent  before  the  festival  of  Tabernacles, 
but  after  the  final  departure,  and  return  the  same  as  in 
Robinson  after  the  festival. 

(2)  The  passage  in  Luke  xi.  i-xviii.  9  is  retained  in  the 
place  given  by  Luke,  and  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
seventy  in  “the  borders  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan.” 

(3)  The  portion  of  Luke  xiii.  lo-xvii.  10  connected  with 
Jesus’  work  after  the  festival  of  Dedication  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  not  in  the  final  journey  from  Ephraim. 

(4)  The  principal  feature,  and  the  one  where  it  differs 
most  from  Robinson,  is,  that  it  preserves  completely  the 
chronological  order  of  Luke  in  the  whole  of  this  passage 
peculiar  to  him. 
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THE  PLACE  IN  JOHN’S  NARRATIVE  FOR  THE  SUPPER. 

The  Revised  Harmony  has  rightly  changed  Robinson’s 
order  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  placed  it  be¬ 
fore  the  prophecy  of  Peter’s  denial,  in  place  of  after,  that 
is,  after  John  xiii.  35,  in  place  of  after  verse  38,  with  the 
remark,  that  it  may  be  placed  after  the  one  “  as  naturally  ” 
as  after  the  other.  While  the  change  made  by  the  editor 
is  in  the  right  direction,  yet  it  can  be  hardly  said  that 
cither  place  mentioned,  is  natural.  John,  here,  as  usual, 
has  left  us  to  judge  from  his  account  where  the  incident 
which  he  has  omitted,  occurred,  and  has  so  joined  the 
previous  and  after  context,  that  certainty  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible.  Yet,  as  in  every  such  case,  by  putting  all  things 
together,  a  judgment  can  be  reached,  which  is  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.  Such  is  the  point  in  his  narrative  when 
Jesus  went  finally  into  Galilee;  his  departure  from  Gali¬ 
lee;  the  point  of  separation  between  the  festivals  of  Tab¬ 
ernacles  and  Dedication;  and  again,  this  of  the  Supper. 
Although  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  absolute  certainty, 
yet  there  are  considerations  which  make  possible  a  very 
probable  solution.  The  time  alter  which  the  Supper  oc¬ 
curred,  is  determined  from  Matthew  and  Mark,  both  of 
whom  fix  it  after  the  pointing  out  of  the  traitor.  The 
time  before  which  the  Supper  occurred,  is  fixed  alone  by 
Luke,  as  before  the  prophecy  of  Peter’s  fall,  before  they 
went  out  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  two  points, 
between  which  the  Supper  was  instituted,  being  fixed  by 
the  natural  suggestions  of  the  Synoptists,  it  remains  only 
to  fix  the  point  in  John’s  narrative  where  the  Supper  was 
instituted.  And  this,  again,  by  the  harmonistic  parallel¬ 
ism  between  John  and  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  one  side, 
and  John  and  Luke  on  the  other,  still  further  narrows  our 
question  to  the  period  between  the  withdrawal  of  Judas 
and  the  question  asked  by  Peter,  that  is,  John  xiii.  31-35. 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  to  decide  in  these  five 
verses;  but  still  it  is  hoped  there  are  grounds  for  a  very 
'probable  judgment.  After  Judas  withdraws,  Jesus  re- 
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marks:  “Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is 
glorified  in  him,”  and  so  he  continues,  as  is  supposed,  un¬ 
til  he  is  interrupted  by  Peter’s  question  in  verse  36, 
before  which  question  the  Revised  Harmony  inserts  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  While  this  is  possible,  it  does  not  seem  the 
most  probable,  or  most  natural,  that  Peter  should  break 
the  silence  after  Supper  with  a  question,  especially,  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  conversation  before  the  Supper,  and 
directly  suggested  by  that  conversation.  And,  moreover, 
it  does  not  agree  with  Peter’s  character,  that  he  would 
have  the  question  suggested  before,  and  reserve  it  until  af¬ 
ter  Supper.  The  question  of  where  to  insert  the  Supper, 
resolves  itself  into:  Where  do  the  remarks  of  Jesus  on  Ju¬ 
das’  withdrawal  end,  and  where  does  the  conversation  af¬ 
ter  Supper  begin?  It  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  is.  Between  verses  32  and  33.  This  seems  the 
most  natural  ending  of  the  one  and  beginning  of  the 
other.  It  affords  a  convenient  step  for  the  insertion  of 
the  Supper,  and  gives  an  appropriate  beginning  of  the 
long  and  final  discourse  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, 
which  follows.  And  besides,  the  question  of  Peter  is  not 
an  introduction,  but  only  a  part  of  the  discourse  already 
begun,  just  as  the  questions  and  answers  to  Thomas  and 
Philip,  afterwards,  were  parts  of  the  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  with  his  disciples  after  Supper.  So  we 
should  think  it  best  that  from  verse  33,“  Little  children, 
yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you,”  and  on  to  the  end  of 
chapter  xvii.,  is  the  conversational  discourse  of  Jesus  after 
the  Supper,  and  is  connected  with  the  remarks  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Judas  (verses  31,  32)  only  in  idea,  as  nar¬ 
rated  by  John,  who  omits  the  Supper.  The  conversation 
was  suggested  by  the  withdrawal,  and  so  remarks  uttered 
by  our  Lord  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  are  appro¬ 
priately  and  briefly  given  by  John,  who  begins  at  once  to 
relate  the  long  and  burning  diseourse  after  Supper.  In¬ 
deed,  all  of  our  Lord’s  acts  and  words  from  the  time  he 
finally  left  the  temple,  and,  especially,  after  they  met  to 
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eat  the  Passover,  is  one  long-drawn-out  discourse  around 
the  idea  of  his  near  departure,  “  Now  is  the  Son  of  man 
glorified,”  “Yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you.” 

Therefore  (i)  As  inserting  the  Lord’s  Supper  after 
verse  38,  or,  as  in  Revised  Harmony,  after  verse  35,  inter¬ 
rupts  the  body  of  the  after-supper  discourse ;  (2)  As  the 
question  of  Peter  (verse  36)  like  those  of  Thomas,  Philip, 
and  Judas,  afterwards,  are  all  parts  of  the  familiar  after¬ 
supper  conversation;  (3)  As  the  exclamation  of  Jesus 
(verse  31,  32)  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  suppose  is  recorded 
of  Jesus’  remarks  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Judas;  (4)  As  it  is  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  long  after-supper  discourse  of  our  Lord, 
closing  with  the  prayer  in  chapter  xvii.,  began  with  this 
verse  (xiii.  33) ;  (5)  As  from  these,  and  all  the  considera¬ 
tions,  the  most  natural  suggestion  from  John’s  account, 
is,  that  the  institution  of  the  Supper  was  after  verse  32, 
and  not  after  verse  38  (Robinson  and  others),  nor  after 
verse  35  (Editor). — so,  in  a  complete  harmony,  it  would 
seem  best  to  make  this  slight,  yet  not  unimportant,  change 
from  Dr.  Robinson’s  arrangement. 

JESUS  BEFORE  THE  JEWS  AND  DENIALS  BY  PETER. 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  arrangement  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  trials  before  the  Jews  needs  readjustment.  See  the 
editor’s  notes  and  his  arrangement  there  suggested,  which 
with  little  doubt,  is  the  true  order  of  the  trial  in  that  night 
of  the  power  of  darkness.  That  there  was  a  trial  before  An¬ 
nas  of  a  less  formal  but  of  a  very  important  character, 
seems  quite  certain,  and  by  far  the  smoothest  and  best 
harmony  supposes  this  first  trial  before  him  as  affirmed 
by  John. 

For  a  complete  harmony  of  the  events,  if  thought  best, 
the  denials  might  be  arranged  into  the  harmony  of  the 
trial  in  its  chronological  order  with  great  accuracy,  and 
with  but  little  break  with  the  current  of  any  of  the  narra¬ 
tives.  But  it  w'ill  probably  be  thought  best  by  many,  to 
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leave  it  as  the  several  narratives  give  it,  as  a  separate  ac¬ 
count;  and  as  John  and  Luke  place  it  at  the  time  of  the 
first  denial,  and  Matthew  and  Mark  at  the  last,  the  place 
given  it  in  Robinson  is  probably  the  best. 

The  editor  remarks  that  the  denials  ol  Peter  occurred 
during  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  former  trial  be¬ 
fore  Annas,  to  the  end  of  the  examination  before  Caiaphas. 
But,  if  the  several  accounts  are  taken  in  their  natural 
sense,  they  suggest,  that  the  first  denial  was  before  the 
examination  by  Annas.  The’first  instance,  at  the  door,  as 
John  brought  him  in,  and  the  second  instance  of  this  first 
episode  or  denial,  was  as  he  sat  at  the  fire  wailing  for  the 
trial  by  Annas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  58  and  Luke  xxii.  55-57.) 

A  harmony  arranging  the  denials  in  their  most  proba¬ 
ble  chronological  order,  would  be  as  follows : — 

1.  Led  away  to  judgment  (Matt.  xxvi.  57;  Mark  xiv.  53; 
Luke  xxii.  54;  John  xviii.  13,  14). 

2.  Peter  follows,  brought  in  by  John,  and  denies,  at  the 
door  and  at  the  fire,  in  this  first  episode  (John  xviii.  15-18; 
Matt.  xxvi.  58,  69,  70;  Mark  xiv.  54,  66-68;  Luke  xxii. 
55-57)- 

3.  Before  Annas  (John  xviii.  25). 

4.  First  standing  by  the  fire,  second  in  the  porch,  in 
this  second  episode  (John  xviii.  25  ;  Luke  xxii.  58  ;  Mark 
14,  69,  70;  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  72). 

5.  Before  Caiaphas,  (Matt.  xxvi.  59-68 ;  Mark  xiv.  55- 
65  ;  Luke  xii.  63-65. 

6.  Third  Episode  (John  xxviii.  26,  27  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  73- 
75  ;  Mark  xiv.  70-72 ;  *Luke  xii.  59-62). 

7.  “  As  soon  as  it  was  day,”  a  formal  condemnation, 
•and  handed  over  bound  to  Pilate.  (Luke  xxii.  66-xxiii.  5  ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  i,  2,  11-14;  Mark  xv.  1-5  ;  John  xviii.  28-38). 

This  arrangement  in  a  harmony  would  be  better  than 
putting  the  denials  together,  first,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  and  then  again  on  the  whole  it  dislocates  the 
several  accounts  less.  John’s  narrative  in  either  case  is 
not  disturbed.  Luke’s  narrative  in  this  latter  order  is 
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disturbed  but  slightly  in  four  verses,  while  in  the  usual 
order  it  is  not  disturbed,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  both  are 
less  disturbed  in  this  more  chronological  order  of  the  nar¬ 
ratives.  In  any  case  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  dislocation 
worthy  of  special  notice,  or  that  is  in  the  least  against  the 
chronological  character  of  any  of  the  narratives. 

\To  be  Continued. \ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

It  is  an  obvious  principle  of  interpretation,  that  the 
known  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration  must 
inevitably  modify  the  significance  of  the  words  used. 
The  different  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  word 
“  bring”  afford  a  familiar  illustration.  If  a  teacher  asks  a 
pupil  to  bring  the  book  to  him,  the  pupil  takes  it  up  by 
main  force  and  transports  it.  If  the  judge  commands  the 
sheriff  to  bring  the  prisoner,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
sheriff  will  take  the  prisoner  up  in  his  hands  as  the 
pupil  did  the  book,  but  that  he  will  simply  make 
use  of  those  motives  of  fear  which  ordinarily  compel 
the  prisoner  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  judge. 
If  the  mother  says  to  her  son,  “Bring  your  friend 
home  with  you  to  dinner,”  the  word  suggests  neither 
force  nor  intimidation,  as  in  the  other  two  cases.  Thus, 
in  this  simple  instance,  is  illustrated  the  subtile  capa¬ 
bilities  of  language,  and  the  fact  that  the  known  nature 
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of  the  subject  under  consideration  is  an  essential  factor 
in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  principle  the  man  of  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  and  candor  has  no  difficulty  in  properly  under¬ 
standing  the  anthropomorphic  language  necessarily  used 
when  speaking  of  the  attributes  and  actions  of  God.  If 
we  are  to  speak  of  God  at  all,  we  must  speak  of  him  “after 
the  manner  of  men.”  When  the  sacred  writer  says,  that 
God  has  repented  of  having  made  man,  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  implies  that  he  uses  the  language  in  such  a 
modified  sense  as  does  not  ascribe  to  God  the  fallibility 
and  vacillation  of  an  imperfect  and  sinful  being. 

When  we  pray  that  God  will  not  lead  us  into  tempta¬ 
tion,  our  absolute  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  precludes  us  from  implying  that  there  is  any  danger 
that  God  will,  from  malice,  plot  our  downfall  as  wicked 
men  do.  The  petition  can  have  reference  only  to  those 
trials  of  character  which  may  be  incidental  to  a  wisely 
planned  moral  system,  and  from  which  relief  may  be  had 
beforehand,  upon  condition  of  cherishing  the  spirit  of 
humble  dependence  which  expresses  itself  in  prayer. 

Another  legitimate  and  obvious  application  of  this 
principle  relates  to  the  use  of  language  which  involves 
assumptions  both  of  God’s  foreknowledge  and  of  man’s 
freedom.  Such  language,  on  the  face  of  it,  often  seems  to 
imply  that  God  exercises  arbitrary  and  absolute  authority 
over  the  human  will.  But  the  ordinary  common-sense  of 
men  precludes  such  an  interpretation  of  the  language, 
because  all  men  have,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  un¬ 
wavering  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  equally  sure  of  the 
freedom  of  their  wills.  When,  therefore,  God  is  said  to 
have  hardened  Phaiaoh’s  heart,  it  does  not  require  the 
learning  of  an  exegete  to  prove  that  God  is  not  thereby 
charged  with  acting  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  or  that 
Pharaoh  is  not  represented  as  the  victim  of  necessity. 
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One  does  not  have  to  reflect  long  on  the  constitution  of 
his  own  nature  to  see  that  the  adjustments  between  the 
freedom  of  man’s  will  and  the  omnipotence  of  God,  are 
too  delicate  and  profound  to  be  accurately  expressed  in 
simple  words  drawn,  as  all  words  are,  from  the  realm  of 
nature’s  absolute  continuity.  Pharaoh’s  heart  was  not 
hardened  by  God  as  steel  is  hardened  by  the  blacksmith. 
Any  one  who  has  had  any  moral  experience  at  all  has  had 
enough  to  make  this  distinction.  And  so,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  readers  of  ordinary  candor  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  properly  understitnding  this  language  concerning 
Pharaoh,  and  feel  no  incongruity  when,  on  the  other 
hand.  Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  hardened  his  own  heart. 

In  the  preceding  instances  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  that  derived  directly  from  experience  or  from  the  intui¬ 
tions  of  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  may  legitimately  lead  to  the  same  result, 
and  are  duly  recognized  in  the  ordinary  canons  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  For  example,  it  is  an  important  rule  that 
a  single  passage  in  a  literary  document  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  contextually^  and  that  the  general  scope  of  the 
author’s  writings  must  be  duly  regarded  before  final  de¬ 
cision  is  rendered  as  to  its  meaning.  Now,  study  of  the 
context  is  only  another  way  of  increasing  our  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  make  proper  allowance  for 
the  subtile  influences  of  this  knowledge  upon  the  writer’s 
language.  The  same  principle  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
another  form,  namely,  that  we  should  interpret  a  mnn’s 
words  by  all  that  he  has  said  upon  the  subject,  and  should 
aim  so  to  construe  his  language  that  it  shall  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Often  this  iS  an  impossibility,  since  men  do 
not  have  complete  comprehension  of  any  subject,  and 
what  they  say  at  one  time  may  actually  contradict  what 
they  say  at  another  time.  Hence  it  may  be  that  a  docu¬ 
ment  may  defy  all  attemps  to  show  its  consistency ;  yet, 
in  construing  important  papers  which  have  been  prepared 
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by  men  of  ordinary  ability,  it  is  always  a  laudable  aim  to 
try  to  find  an  interpretation  that  shall  be  consistent 
throughout. 

Upon  this  last  line  of  thought  depends  the  important 
principle,  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to 
the  analogy  of  faiths — a  principle  worthy  of  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  it  is  apt  to  receive  at  the  present  time.  In 
many  quarters  there  is  a  most  unreasonable  fear  lest  there 
shall  be  given  to  individual  texts  of  Scripture  a  fulness 
of  meaning  that  is  not  in  the  words  as  they  stand  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  fear  is  often  carried  to  absurd  extremes  of 
literalism.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  this 
kind  of  procedure  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  attempts  of 
the  Andover  Professors  and  Trustees  to  prove  that  the 
creed  of  their  Seminary  does  not  deny  the  doctrine  of 
future  probation.  Because,  forsooth,  the  clause  upon  that 
point  simply  reads,  “  But  the  wicked  will  awake  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt,”  these  special  pleaders  say  they 
are  at  liberty  to  hold  that  the  awaking  spoken  of,  is  not 
that  to  consciousness  immediately  after  death,  but  is  the 
awaking  at  the  last  day  of  judgment.  Now,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  if  the  wicked  are  to  sleep  till  the 
day  of  judgment  there  can  be  no  opportunity  meanwhile 
for  them  to  hear  of  the  historic  Christ,  there  is  the 
broader  fact  that  the  clause  above  quoted  does  not  stand 
alone,  but  is  in  a  document  of  no  equivocal  meaning.  Not 
to  speak  of  historical  sources  of  information,  we  know, 
from  other  portions  of  the  creed,  something  about  the 
subject  treated  of  in  this  clause.  For  example,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article  has  clearly  shut  off  the  doctrine  of  purga¬ 
tory,  as  held  in  the  Romish  Church,  by  the  unequivocal 
clause,  “  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory 
whereupon,  connected  with  it  by  the  adversative  con¬ 
junction  “  but,”  there  follows  the  clause  just  quoted  con¬ 
cerning  the  wicked.  The  grammatical  construction, 
therefore,  would  naturally  carry  over  the  qualifying 
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phrase  “  at  their  death  ”  to  the  second  clause.  But,  as 
that  is  a  grammatical  point,  we  pass  it  by  ;  for  there  are 
other  ways  of  finding  out  the  meaning  of  this  single 
clause.  The  words  under  consideration  are  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Article.  In  the  Twenty-fourth  Article  the 
writers  had  clearly  defined  their  position  on  this  very 
point.  Having  already  affirmed  that  we  are  made  par¬ 
takers  of  redemption  by  the  renewing  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  there  explicitly  say,  “  That  those  who 
are  effectually  called,  do  in  this  life  partake  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  adoption,  and  sanctification,”  etc.  In  presence  of 
these  facts  the  ordinary  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  frame 
language  which  shall  properly  characterize  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  as  the  Professors  have  made  to  evacuate  the  clause 
of  its  meaning ;  for,  if  the  grammar  does  not  carry  over 
the  limiting  phrase  “at  their  death”  from  the  Twenty- 
fifth  into  the  T wenty-sixth  Article,  the  known  nature  of 
the  subject  treated  of,  as  shown  by  the  body  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  most  certainly  does ;  and  for  the  Professors  and 
Trustees  to  attempt  to  prove  otherwise  is  to  bring  into 
contempt,  and  to  surround  with  an  air  of  insincerity,  the 
whole  business  of  interpretation  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged,  and  for  the  perfection  of  which  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  were  established. 

So,  in  interpreting  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  limit  the  meaning  of  each  clause  to 
the  bare  letter  in  its  isolated  position.  Each  single  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  is  part  of  an  organic  whole,  and  to 
interpret  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  is  not  only 
perfectly  legitimate,  but  is  an  imperative  duty,  and  is 
directly  in  the  line  of  all  scientific  progress.  When  a 
palaeontologist  finds  a  single  bone  or  leaf  in  the  geologi¬ 
cal  strata,  he  brings  to  bear  upon  it  all  his  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  botany,  and  mentally  recon¬ 
structs  the  organism  according  to  that  knowledge.  It 
would  be  a  ridiculous  procedure  for  him  to  do  otherwise, 
and  to  attempt  to  treat  the  fragment  as  a  thing  by  itself ; 
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for  such  things  are  not  by  themselves,  they  are  parts  of  a 
consistent  whole.  So  the  Bible  is  pervaded  by  a  system 
of  truth,  and  one  part  is  joined  to  all  the  other  parts. 
This  is  shown  in  all  general  works  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  We  are  not,  therefore,  in  our  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  at  liberty  to  ignore  this  vital  connection  of 
one  part  with  another.  Every  portion  of  Scripture 
throbs  with  life.  We  cannot  wrest  from  the  Bible  any¬ 
where  our  pound  of  flesh  without  drawing  blood  also,  and, 
like  Shylock,  becoming  responsible  for  consequential 
damages.  The  clear  and  unequivocal  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  the  doctrines  as  more  fully  unfolded  by  the  apostles, 
are  most  properly  used  to  interpret  the  sayings  that  are 
hard  to  be  understood  ;  for  by  divine  power  their  spirit 
is  made  to  course  as  life-blood  through  the  whole 
Scripture.  Of  all  parts  of  the  Jewish  Scripture,  Christ 
has  said,  “  They  are  they  which  testify  of  me.” 

Like  all  true  and  good  things,  however,  the  important 
principle  under  consideration  is  peculiarly  liable  to  per¬ 
version.  Its  abuse  is  at  the  foundation  of  nearly  every 
system  of  heterodoxy,  especially  such  as  depend  upon 
some  peculiar  method  of  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
with  men.  The  danger  in  applying  the  principle  mani¬ 
festly  is,  that  we  shall  overestimate  the  amount  of  our 
original  and  acquired  knowledge  concerning  the  subjects 
under  consideration.  We  are  especially  liable  to  this 
mistake  when  so  vast  a  theme  as  the  constitution  of  the 
moral  universe  is  in  question.  To  some,  however,  it 
seems  no  presumptuous  thing  for  them  to  suggest  whole¬ 
sale  improvements  which  might  have  been  made  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  system.  So  confident,  indeed, 
are  some  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  knowdedge  on  all 
subjects,  that  they  arc  ready  to  suggest,  off-hand,  various 
improvements  that  might  have  been  made  in  nature  her¬ 
self,  had  they  been  called  into  the  council  of  the  Almighty 
at  the  beginning;  while  a  larger  number  are  more  than 
ready  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  moral  system  as 
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revealed  in  the  Bible.  A  popular  infidel  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  that,  if  he  had  created  the  world,  he  would  have 
made  good  health  catching  and  sickness  impossible.  And' 
so,  in  the  whole  range  of  dark  things,  it  would  seem  a 
very  simple  matter  to  rid  the  world  of  evils  by  some  such 
scheme  of  absolute  prohibition.  But,  on  profounder 
reflection,  it  is  seen  that  the  problem  of  how  much  evil  it 
is  best  to  permit  and  provide  for  in  the  universe  is  too 
complex  a  question  to  admit  of  easy  solution.  The 
moral  good  of  the  race  would  seem  to  be  possible  only 
with  a  certain  amount  of  hazard,  and  the  permission  of  a 
certain  amount  of  evil.  If  moral  action  is  allowed  at  all 
to  men,  there  must  be  some  possible  experience  of  evil  for 
them  to  perceive  and  act  upon.  No  perception  of  moral 
responsibility  can  arise  where  there  is  no  harm  that  can 
be  done. 

A  fundamental  fault  with  all  systems  of  theodicy  which 
involve  universal  salvation  or  future  probation  as  essen¬ 
tial  elements,  is  that  they  assume  on  man’s  part  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  necessities  of  the  divine  government  which 
is  not  only  beyond  human  attainment,  but  which  does  not 
properly  consider  the  plain  facts  of  nature  which  are  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  all.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  forget  that 
nature  is  a  work  of  God,  and  that  providence  is  one  form 
of  his  activity.  The  permission  of  evil  in  these  portions 
of  his  system,  raises  questions  as  unanswerable  as  any 
that  are  raised  by  the  orthodox  doctrines  concerning 
eternal  punishment  and  the  close  of  human  probation 
with  this  life.  Those  who  say,  as  some  have  said  recently, 
that  the  ways  of  God  cannot  be  justified  without  admit¬ 
ting  the  theory  of  a  probation  after  death  for  those  who 
have  not  had  the  historic  Christ  preached  to  them  in  this 
life,  presume  upon  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  will 
not  be  readily  granted  them.  In  giving  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  such  obscure  passages  as  that  concerning  the 
preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  they  are 
assuming  to  assign  a  degree  of  authority  to  their  own 
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speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  things  that  right¬ 
fully  belongs  only  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Scripture 
upon  the  subject.  The  majority  of  sober-minded  be¬ 
lievers  must  be  pardoned  if  they  prefer  to  interpret  such 
passages  in  accordance  with  the  general  teaching  of 
Scripture,  rather  than  after  the  surmised  improvements 
which  some  think  would  have  been  made  in  the  system 
if  they  had  been  taken  into  counsel  at  an  earlier  date  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  if  they  had  been  consulted  beforehand  about 
the  revelation. 

The  same  line  of  remark  is  proper  respecting  much  of 
the  biblical  criticism  which  is  now  beginning  to  circulate 
through  popular  channels  in  this  country.  This  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  inordinate  fear  of  admitting  the  supernat¬ 
ural  element  in  biblical  history,  except  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  excluding  it.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
whole  class  of  critics  to  assume  the  possession  of  an 
amount  of  knowledge  regarding  the  subjects  treated  of 
that  will  not  readily  be  conceded  to  them.  Those  who 
are  writing  now  most  freely  to  prove  the  late  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch,  for  example,  are  depending  for  success  in 
their  argument  on  the  acceptance  of  their  general  views 
concerning  historical  development.  They  say  that  there 
is  necessarily  a  slow  development  of  ideas  in  the  history 
of  any  people.  In  this,  however,  they  seem  to  most  of  us 
to  assume  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  has  no  good 
foundation.  The  progress  of  history  all  along  seems  to 
have  been  marked  by  the  appearance  of  heroes  and  epoch- 
making  men  who  have  set  all  things  moving  indefinite  di¬ 
rections.  To  attempt  to  belittle  the  influence  of  such  a 
character  as  Moses  confessedly  is,  and  to  account  for  the 
Pentateuch  by  evolution,  may  seem  to  these  critics  scien¬ 
tific,  but  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  men  in  general  dis¬ 
agree  with  them.  Such  books  as  Leviticus  and  Numbers 
do  not  seem,  at  least  to  minds  constructed  after  the  ordi¬ 
nary  pattern,  like  the  products  of  historical  evolution.  It 
is  hard  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  such  peculiar 
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books  should  have  either  sprung  up  or  have  survived  in 
any  natural  way. 

The  question  between  the  critics  who  would  exorcise 
Moses  from  the  Pentateuch  and  those  who  hold  the  ordi¬ 
nary  view,  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  one  of  minute 
scholarship,  but  largely  one  of  common-sense.  The  deter¬ 
mining  facts  are  mostly  on  the  surface,  accessible  to  ordi¬ 
nary  readers.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  teraphim 
which  Michal  put  in  the  bed  when  David  escaped  from 
Saul,  it  is  said  that  this  shows  that  David  had  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  idols,  but  probably  felt  the  need  of  them,  and  used 
them  to  help  his  devotions,  and  so  the  Second  Command¬ 
ment  could  not  have  been  tlien  in  force.  In  this,  however, 
these  critics  presume  to  know  things  which  others  cannot 
well  believe  to  be  possible.  Can  it  be  that  these  critics 
have  read  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  3'et  believe  that,  with 
all  his  high  conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of  God,  this 
man  after  God’s  own  heart  should  have  depended  upon 
an  idol  to  quicken  his  devotional  exercises?  To  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  it  seems  that  such  a  supposition  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  common-sense;  and  the  ordinary  reader  is  right; 
for  it  does  so.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  teraphim,  if  it  was  an  idol,  was  surreptitiously  kept 
in  the  house  by  the  degenerate  daughter  of  Saul,  than  that 
the  writer  of  the  Psalms  which  can  properly  be  accred¬ 
ited  to  David,  should  have  no  serious  objection  to  the  use 
of  idols  in  his  private  devotions. 

But  they  say  that  David  did  not  write  any  Psalms  ;  and, 
while  professing  great  reverence  for  the  character  of 
Christ,  they  at  the  same  time  produce  labored  arguments 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  David  wrote  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  even  though  our  Lord  ex¬ 
pressly  attributes  it  to  him,  and  affirms  that  David  was  in 
the  Spirit  when  uttering  it, — all  which  is  done  on  the 
ground  that  this  Psalm  contains  a  prophetic  conception 
which  David  could  not  have  had,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  Christ  expressly  says  that  David  did  have  it. 
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Thus  easily  they  would  rule  out  the  supernatural  from 
the  Old  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  we  affirm,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  if  Christianity  be 
accepted  at  all,  the  supernatural  element  in  the  central 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  incarnation  and  resurrection  is  such  as 
to  make  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  most  natural  and  reasonable ;  and  that  the  re¬ 
marks  getting  to  be  current  about  the  total  lack  of  sci¬ 
entific  exegesis  in  the  time  of  .Christ  and  the  apostles  are 
either  a  use  of  words  without  knowledge,  or  something 
worse.  The  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  con¬ 
sistent,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  matches  that  in  the  New,  and  we  have  a  congruous 
whole. 

The  principle  we  are  discussing  has  also,  an  important 
and  helpful  application  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Bible  with  modern  science.  It  has 
sometimes  been  urged,  to  the  discredit  of  biblical  exegesis, 
that  it  affects  to  adjust  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
every  new  scientific  discovery,  and  thereby  shows  that 
there  is  no  definite  meaning  to  language  in  the  chapter. 
This  charge,  however,  instead  of  being  to  the  discredit  of 
the  interpreters,  speaks  volumes  respecting  the  consum¬ 
mate  skill  displayed  in  the  literary  composition  of  the 
chapter.  It  is  not  a  general  characteristic  of  human  cos¬ 
mogonies  that  they  are  thought  to  be  adjustable  to  scien¬ 
tific  systems  of  the  present  day.  If  one  tries  to  adjust 
the  scientific  references  of  the  Koran,  or  of  the  Vedas,  to 
modern  discoveries,  he  will  at  once  see  the  difference  be- 

X 

tween  such  a  task  and  that  of  harmonizing  the  Bible  of 
the  Hebrews  with  the  same  body  of  discoveries.  The 
consummate  skill,  or  why  should  we  not  rather  say  the 
supernatural  prevision,  with  which  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  written,  appears  more  and  more  surprising  as 
time  advances,  and  as  it  is  brought  into  closer  comparison 
with  the  well-credited  theories  of  modern  science.  The 
language  of  Genesis  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  a 
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complete  foresight  of  the  tests  to  which  it  was  to  be  sub¬ 
jected.  The  writer  has  in  the  main  limited  himself  to 
general  terms  which  are  easily  adjustable.  When  it  is 
said  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that 
afterwards  he  made  various  things  in  particular,  the  mode 
of  creation  is  not  determined.  Whether  the  process  was 
long  or  short,  cannot  be  learned  from  the  words  used, 
unless  the  use  of  the  word  “day”  in  further  describing 
the  process  is  to  be  pressed  in  strict  literalness. 

But,  with  the  general  reputation  which  the  Bible  has 
obtained  for  supernatural  foresight,  we  are  not  unprepared 
to  find  that  this  word  “  day  ”  is  easily  capable  of  all  the 
adjustment  which  will  be  necessary  as  discoveries  come 
in  from  the  field  of  science.  And  so  do  we  find  it.  It  is 
a  word  which,  in  actual  use  in  other  places  in  the  Bible 
and  in  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  is  subject  to 
just  the  class  of  modifications  in  meaning  that  are  necessary 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  keep  it  in  line  with  mod¬ 
ern  progress.  In  fact,  it  is  a  word  which  the  known  nature 
of  the  subject  in  hand  can  easily  modify  without  doing 
violence  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  outcry  against,  what  may  be  called  t\\Q  synthetic 
mode  of  interpretation  is  largely  a  mistake.  It  arises  in 
most  cases,  we  doubt  not,  from  lack  of  logical  training  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  exegetes,  and  from  lack  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  processes  so  fruitful  in  modern  inductive 
science,  and  which  have,  on  the  whole,  been  so  well 
applied  by  the  great  theologians  of  the  past,  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Bible.  For  example,  in  the  controversy 
now  going  on  with  reference  to  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  claimed  that  even  Christ  expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  question.  This  position  is  arrived  at 
by  the  processes  already  referred  to  of  analyzing  the  pas¬ 
sages,  and  then  making  every  statement  stand  by  itself, 
and  thus  shutting  off  all  possibility  of  cumulative  argu¬ 
ment.  When,  for  example,  we  read  that  our  Lord  said  to 
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the  Jews,’  “  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law?”  and  again, 
in  the  same  connection,  “  Moses  therefore  gave  unto 
you  circumcision,”  (that  is,  as  the  context  shows  the 
law  of  circumcision)  this  is  not  permitted  to  mean  that 
Moses  gave  the  law  in  writing,  because  the  particular 
word  used  is  not  the  specific  word  for  writing.  It  is, 
however,  a  generic  word  for  writing.  And  to  the  most 
of  us  writing  seems  the  most  natural  way  for  a  lawgiver 
to  promulgate  his  laws,  and  especially  for  a  man  versed, 
as  Moses  was,  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt. 

One  of  the  learned  representatives  of  this  mode  of 
criticism  recently  laid  down  a  very  strict  rule  upon  the 
subject,  and  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  in 
the  argument  but  explicit  statements  of  our  Lord,  con¬ 
tending  that,  where  Christ  did  not  say  “  write,”  he  did 
not  mean  write.  Whereupon  this  learned  teacher  defied 
the  world  to  show  a  single  passage  where  Christ  had  said 
that  Moses  wrote  a  single  verse  of  the  Pentateuch, 
italicizing  this  challenge.  It  is  one  of  the  most  instruct¬ 
ive  illustrations  oh  record  of  the  limitation  of  human 
knowledge,  that  this  challenge  was  made  by  a  professor 
of  New  Testament  exegesis,  all  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Christ,  two  chapters  before,  had  used  the  following  em¬ 
phatic  language:  “If  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would  be¬ 
lieve  me,  for  he  ivrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his 
writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?”*  This  certainly 
is  a  case  where  more  knf)wledge  concerning  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
class  of  passages  under  consideration.  The  phenomenal 
neglect  of  the  learned  teacher  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
writing  specially  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the 
large  numbers  who  are  now  making  a  specialty  of  the 
study  of  the  English  Bible) — the  phenomenal  neglect,  we 
repeat,  of  the  learned  writer  in  this  case  to  inform  him¬ 
self  concerning  even  the  existence  of  the  clearest  and 
most  central  passage  of  Scripture  relating  to  his  subject, 
*  John  vii.  ig,  22.  *  John  v.  46,  47. 
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and  one  which  seems  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  class  of  critics 
in  which  he  places  himself ;  for  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
this  class  of  interpreters  is  much  given  to  tithing  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  while  neglecting  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law. 

Indeed,  so  fearful  are  they  of  being  biassed  in  their 
judgment,  that  they  would  seem  often  to  prefer,  with 
Sydney  Smith,  to  review  a  book  before  reading  it,  lest 
they  should  become  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  they  were  trying  to  elevate  to  a  canoni¬ 
cal  position  the  very  opposite  principle  to  that  upon  which 
we  are  commenting.  Instead  of  seeing  what  changes  in 
the  shade  of  interpretation  larger  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  induce,  these  critics  appear  to  have  a  violent 
antipathy  against  seeking  for  knowledge  at  the  surest 
fountains  of  truth,  lest  it  shall  circumscribe  their  field  of 
speculation.  Let  us  free  our  minds  from  pre-conceptions, 
they  say,  that  we  may  ascertain  just  what  this  passage 
means  by  itself.  One  of  their  most  moderate  leaders  * 
in  Germany  recently  wrote  thus  with  regard  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  :  “As 
regards  the  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  we  must 
protest  against  their  use,  for  the  twofold  reason,  that,  if 
they  prove  the  Mosaic  authorship,  all  other  proofs  are  su¬ 
perfluous,  and  are  a  derogation  from  the  authority  of  our 
Lord ;  and  the  use  of  such  proofs  removes  the  whole 
question  from  the  historical  and  critical  domain.  We 
therefore  do  not  regard  the  external  proofs  as  binding.” 
A  great  hardship,  truly !  But  we  do  not  just  see  how 
they  can  honorably  be  relieved  from  it.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  these  critics,  the  majority  of  believers 
will  always  find  it  difficult  to  set  the  testimony  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  down  as  utterly  unhistorical.  It  may 
however  be  a  comfort  to  these  critics  to  be  reminded 

*  Hermann  L.  Strack  in  the  SchafT- Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  art.  “  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  p.  1791. 
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that  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  through  the 
limitation  of  their  field  by  external  testimony  respect¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  Moses  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
authorship  of  certain  Psalms,  are  no  greater  than  the 
men  of  natural  science  are  daily  subjected  to  without 
being  provoked  to  complaint.  In  holding  the  critics  to 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  unequivocal  testimony  accessi¬ 
ble,  the  public  is  only  doing  what  has  to  be  done  with 
every  class  of  speculators.  No  affliction  will  thus  befall 
the  critics  of  the  Pentateuch  but  such  as  is  common  to 
men.  If  they  follow  their  calling,  not  for  criticism’s  sake, 
but  for  truth’s  sake,  the  Lord  will  surely  provide  them 
a  way  of  escape  and  give  them  plenty  to  do.  The  legit¬ 
imate  field  of  investigation  is  large  and  inviting.  But 
many  things  are  already  so  well  settled  in  science  that 
the  field  of  speculation  is  in  certain  directions  much  con¬ 
tracted. 

When  the  men  of  science  are  busying  themselves  with 
speculation  as  to  what  is  possible  and  probable,  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  some  one  to  come  in  with  an  experiment  and,  by 
some  fortunate  discovery,  cut  off  further  speculation. 
While,  for  example  they  were  speculating  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  for  a  steamboat  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  a  steamer 
actually  crossed,  and  put  to  an  end  all  their  fine-spun  theo¬ 
ries.  The  philosophers  who  still  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
earth  has  been  circumnavigated,  because  the  acceptance 
of  that  fact  would  spoil  their  field  of  speculation  (and 
there  are  still  a  few  such  in  England)  are  not  now  in  high 
repute,  though  for  a  season,  when  only  one  navigator  had 
performed  that  prodigy  of  daring,  they  could  muster  a 
larger  part  of  the  learning  of  the  continent.  The  whole 
procedure  reminds  us  of  the  Canadian  pastor  into  whose 
church  the  refugees  across  the  border  flocked,  who  was 
urged  to  make  no  reference  in  his  remarks  to  embezzle¬ 
ment  lest  it  should  throw  a  coldness  over  his  meetings. 
It  would  seem  that  in  thus  rudely  setting  aside  the  New 
Testament  witness  to  the  Old,  the  critics  were  refusing  to 
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come  to  the  light  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved. 
The  devotees  of  natural  science  are  held  to  a  different 
rule.  Woe  to  the  man  of  science  who  pushes  on  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  any  light,  especially  light  from  the  best  source 
of  information.  The  first  thing  a  man  of  science  feels 
called  upon  to  do,  is  to  learn  the  present  state  of 
information  upon  the  subject  he  is  about  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  what  the 
public  expects  of  every  teacher.  He  has  no  right  to  de¬ 
spise  the  testimony  because  it  is  so  plain  that  the  common 
people  can  understand  it,  and  so  clear  that  it  is  above  dis¬ 
pute. 

But,  some  will  ask.  Is  discussion  of  this  whole  class  of 
questions  to  be  foreclosed  ?  Are  we  not  free  to  inquire  if 
Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ?  and  whether  David  wrote 
the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm?  Certainly  the  ques¬ 
tions  are  open.  But  you  must  explain  away  existing  posi¬ 
tive  historical  testimony  before  your  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  will  carry  conviction.  It  is  not  good  generalship 
to  venture  far  into  the  enemy’s  country  until  you  have 
taken  his  strong  fortress  and  silenced  its  batteries.  A 
few  sounding  words  about  the  worthlessness  of  tradition 
is  not  enough  to  utterly  discredit  it,  when  that  tradition  has 
been  directly  endorsed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Neither 
the  Christian  public  at  large  nor  the  great  body  of  sound 
scholars,  are  likely  to  suffer  the  destructive  critics,  who 
are  coming  to  the  front  at  the  present  time  in  this  country, 
to  monopolize,  as  they  would  seemingly  be  glad  to  do,  all 
the  prerogatives  of  biblical  interpretation.  They  must 
establish  their  claims  by  better  and  broader  work  than 
they  have  yet  done,  before  they  will  be  permitted,  with¬ 
out  challenge,  to  revolutionize  the  prevailing  belief  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  restate  for  the 
church  the  whole  system  of  theology. 

Of  a  piece  with  the  foregoing  was  the  statement  made, 
a  few  years  ago,  by  another  doctor  in  a  prominent  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  (who  sits  verily  in  the  seat  of  Moses),  to 
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the  effect  that  the  word  “  Scripture"  was  not  applied  to 
the  New  Testament  writings  until  about  the  last  of  the 
second  century.  And  so  we  were  left  to  infer  that  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  since  in  it  I^aul’s  writings  are 
classed  with  other  Scripture,  could  not  have  been  written 
before  that  time,  and  hence  is  a  forgery  ;  or,  as  some  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it,  “pseudonymous.”  I i ere  was  a  case  where 
the  supposed  known  nature  of  the  subject  is  made  not 
only  to  give  a  shade  of  meaning  to  a  single  word,  but  to 
help  brand  as  spurious  a  whole  book  that  has  generally 
been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Bible.  Even  this  would 
be  proper  enough  were  it  certain  that  the  professor  knew 
as  much  about  the  subject  as  his  statement  assumes.  Be¬ 
fore  accepting  his  dictum,  however,  the  cautious  student 
is  impelled  to  ask.  How  does  the  professor  know  that  the 
word  had  never  beeen  applied  to  the  New  Testament  un¬ 
til  A.  D.  170,  in  the  time  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch? 
What  is  the  warrant  for  such  a  sweeping  assertion  ?  On 
investigation  he  finds,  to  his  surprise,  that  there  is  no  war¬ 
rant  for  it.  The  professor  did  not  know  it,  but  only 
thought  he  knew  it,  because  he  had  not  happened  to  run 
across  the  passage  in  Barnabas  where  the  corresponding 
clause  “it  is  written”  is  used  ;  and  because  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve,  to  begin  with,  in  the  canonicity  of  Second  Peter; 
and  because  he  assumed  that  all  the  important  literature 
of  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  had  been  preserved. 
Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  novice  in  biblical  criticism  who 
had  been  reading  up  in  one  of  the  woiks  of  the  class  of 
critics  whose  habits  we  are  characterising,  try  to  prove 
a  universal  negative  by  appealing  to  Papias.  Quoting  the 
words  of  his  guide,  he  said  triumphantly  that  the  subject 
w'as  not  once  referred  to  in  the  entire  works  of  Papias.” 
We  asked  him  how  large  a  space  he  supposed  the  “entire 
works  of  Papias”  occupied ;  and  found  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  impression  that  the  extant  works  of  Papias 
were  somewhat  voluminous.  He  was  perfectly  surprised 
to  learn  that  all  there  is  left  of  the  writings  of  that  weak 
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Father  are  two  or  three  pages  of  extracts  saved  from  the 
ruthless  ravages  of  the  “tooth  of  time”  by  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  of  Eusebius. 

This  brief  survey  can  but  impress  the  reader  with  the 
serious  results  legitimately  following  the  work  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  destructive  critics.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance  that  they  so  continually  depreciate  the  value  of  that 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  given  by 
the  writers  of  the  New.  It  is  no  small  matter  that  in  de¬ 
termining  disputed  points,  they  set  up  the  doubtful  infer¬ 
ences  of  obscure  circumstantial  evidence  as  on  a  par  with 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  Jewish  nation,  witnessed 
to  as  they  are  by  such  peculiar  historical  institutions  and 
by  such  continuity  of  literary  documents,  and  all  so  clearly 
confirmed  by  the  express  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  The 
dogmatism  of  denial  is  as  likely  to  be  worthy  of  depreca¬ 
tion  as  is  the  dogmatism  of  belief,  and  can  be  made  upon 
a  much  more  slender  basis  of  scholarly  attainments.  Syn¬ 
thesis  is  equally  essential  with  analysis.  It  is  as  important 
to  strengthen  faith  by  walking  about  Zion  and  marking 
well  her  bulwarks,  as  it  is  to  raise  false  alarm  and  spread 
dismay  in  the  minds  of  the  ill-informed  by  prophetic  fore¬ 
bodings  of  what  may,  perchance,  come  from  some  quarter 
of  the  heavens  and  overwhelm  us.  The  person  who  cannot 
have  any  firm  belief  in  anything  for  fear  that  some  future 
discovery  in  science  or  interpretation  may  discredit  it, 
cannot  succeed  in  the  spiritual  warfare  which  is  before 
him.  The  known  nature  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural 
religion  resting  upon  the  miracles  of  the  incarnation  and  of 
the  resurrection  as  its  corner-stones,  gives  fulness  of  mean¬ 
ing  to  every  portion  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  imparts  its 
own  virtue  to  every  incident  of  preparatory  history  which 
touches  it. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

SEPTENARY  TIME  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 

SABBATH. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  Q.  BITTINCER,  HAVERHILL,  N.  H. 


Whilst  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath ,  rests  for  its 
claim  to  acceptance  upon  reasons  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Bible,  these  may  be  supplemented  by  others  which 
are  drawn  from  the  beneficent  fruits  of  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance.  The  correspondence  between  the  promise  of  good 
as  set  forth  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  realization  of  such  good  in  human  experience,  is 
evidence  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  wisdom  and  benevolence.  It  also 
strengthens  the  belief  in  the  day  as  co-eval  with  man  and 
as  a  perpetual  enjoinment  on  his  regard. 

The  primeval  origin  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  assaulted, 
and  its  institution  placed  at  a  period  much  later  than  the 
creation.  Recent  disclosures  from  researches  in  remote 
antiquity  give  new  interest  and  force  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  these  pages  to  collate 
and  examine  the  facts  in  regard  to  septenary  time,  and  to 
point  out  their  bearing,  if  any,  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sabbath.  There  is  no  dispute  as  regards 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  seven-day  week  amongst  na¬ 
tions.  “  Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  week,  there  can  be  none  about  the  great  an¬ 
tiquity  of  measuring  time  by  a  period  of  seven  days.  .  .  . 
Its  antiquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  182.  8 
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that  it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back  as  far  as  the 
creation  of  man.”' 

It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  nations  of  widely  sepa¬ 
rate  existence,  both  in  time  and  territory,  should  have 
fallen  upon  this  division  of  time.  The  fact  calls  for  the 
reason  of  it.  Either  the  custom  had  its  origin  in  some 
circumstance  or  event  which  acted  independently  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  nations ;  or,  having  been  adopted  by  some  nation 
from  a  circumstance  or  event  peculiar  to  itself,  it  was  thence 
transmitted  to  surrounding  peoples  by  international  inter¬ 
course;  or,  the  fact  is  suggestive  of  some  common  source, 
dating  back  of  any  special  ethnic  circumstance  or  natural 
phenomena,  from  which  the  custom  sprang. 

The  question,  then,  presents  itself,  Is  there  any  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  week  of  nations  and  the  primitive  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Sabbath  ?  It  is  admitted,*  that  if  upon  trust¬ 
worthy  investigation  it  should  be  found  that  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  one  day  in  seven  is  universal  amongst  nations 
which  could  not  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  day 
from  the  Bible,  such  a  fact  would  in  the  highest  degree 
be  indicative  of  some  marked  primitive  event  in  which 
the  custom  must  have  originated. 

This  claim  is  too  exacting.  Universal  prevalence  of  a 
custom  is  not  necessary  to  give  currency  to  rational  be¬ 
lief  in  its  origin  in  some  remote  event.  No  tradition  is 
more  wide-spread  amongst  nations  than  that  of  the  Flood, 
and  this  fact  is  generally  accepted  as  indicating  some  oc¬ 
currence  in  primitive  human  history  which  gave  rise  to  it. 
However,  if  the  test  of  universality  is  to  prevail,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  scholars  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  tradition 
must  be  rejected ;  for  traces  of  it  have  been  sought  in 
vain  amongst  the  populations  of  Afiica  and  Occanica.* 

Now,  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  argument  reason¬ 
ably  presumptive,  is,  first,  a  general  prevalence  of  the 
'  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  "  Week.” 

*  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  p.  16. 

*  Lenormant's  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  383. 
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septenary  period ;  or,  second,  a  period,  though  of  vary¬ 
ing  length,  of  exact  recurrence. 

In  1790,  after  the  Revolution,  the  French  on  economic 
grounds  changed  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  to  a  Sabbath 
once  in  ten  days.  Now  bring  back  in  imagination  the 
French  nation  to  the  period  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  and 
read  upon  her  records  at  that  early  date  the  observance 
of  one  day  of  rest  in  every  ten,  and  it  would  be  as  fair  to 
cite  this  case  as  an  argument  against  the  French  origin  of 
Sabbatic  observance,  on  the  ground  of  variation  of  time,  as 
to  cite  the  varying  week,  for  e.xample,  of  Peru  and  China, 
against  the  common  origin  of  weekly  time.  , 

In  reference  to  the  division  of  time  into  yearly,  monthly, 
and  daily  periods,  the  case  presents  altogether  different 
aspects.  No  obscurity  of  origin  hangs  over  these.  No 
controversy  is  carried  on  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  their 
adoption.  These  divisions  of  time  prevail  xvith  marked 
unanimity  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.  The  sun  and  the 
earth  in  their  relation  to  each  other  are  subject  to  changes 
which  are  cognizable  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe.  It 
was  early  observed  that  the  movement  of  the  sun  from 
his  extreme  summer  solstice  till  his  return  to  the  same 
point  occurred  at  regular  intervals.^  The  year  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  seems  to  have  been  adopted  even 
from  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  the  time  of  Noah ;  ’  at  least 
a  year  of  equal  length  was  very  unanimously  observed 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Similarly,  the  length  of  the  month  aud  that  of  the  day 
were  determined.^  These  divisions  of  time  are  as  old  as 
that  of  the  year;  indeed,  they  must  have  been  determined 

*  Smith’s  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  p.  401. 

‘  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  “Year,"  “Chronology."  See  also  Smith's 
“Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,"  chap.  5,  translation  of  the  “Fifth  Tablet 
of  Creation  Legend,"  where  there  is  a  distinct  mention  of  the  year  and 
other  divisions  of  time.  These  tablets,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chap,  ii.,  “  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Literature,  ’  are  Assyrian  copies  of  an¬ 
cient  Babylonian  documents  supposed  to  have  been  written  B.C.  2000. 

*  De  Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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even  at  an  earlier  period,  since  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  course  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens,  on  account  of 
their  greater  frequency,  would  afford  readier  data  from 
which  to  calculate  their  length/  Accordingly,  at  a  very 
remote  age  mankind  were  acquainted  with  a  month  of 
thirty  days,  and  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.®  Any  other 
determination  of  these  periods  would  be  impossible,  since 
they  had  their  origin  in  natural  phenomena,  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planetary  system,  which  are  the  same  to  the 
inhabitants  in  every  part  of  the  globe.’ 

Now,  as  regards  the  weekly  division  of  time,  no  such  e.K- 
planation  of  general  acceptance  has  been  adopted,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as 
to  the  way  it  came  into  wide-spread  observance.  It  has 
given  birth  to  much  speculation,  and  various  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  its  e.xistence ;  but  in  this  variety  of  causes 
is  furnished  conclusive  evidence  that  the  week  could  not 
have  had  its  origin  in  a  cause  acting  as  invariably  upon  the 
human  mind  in  all  ages  and  latitudes  as  those  which  se¬ 
cured  the  adoption  of  other  divisions  of  time.  Besides, 
measures  of  time  having  their  origin  in  permanent  natural 
causes  w'ould  be  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  since  the  means 

^  The  moon,  in  accordance  with  the  astronomy  of  the  Babylonians,  was 
made  more  prominent  than  the  sun.  This  fact  may  suggest  a  hint  that  the 
month  was  earlier  fixed  than  the  year. — Chaldean  Genesis,  p.  58,  etc.  At 
any  rate  the  month  was  observed  by  the  Babylonians  at  a  very  remote  per¬ 
iod,  as  is  evident  from  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  “  Fifth  Tablet,”  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  in  which  Anu.  the  ruler  and  god  of  heaven,  addresses  the  moon 
thus:  “  Every  month  without  break  observe  thy  circle." 

®  The  ancient  Mexicans  divided  their  year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty 
days  each.  The  twenty-day  month,  it  is  thought,  came  into  use  after  the 
lunar  month.  This  origin  is  hinted  at  in  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  civil 
calendar,  derived  from  two  words,  one  signifying  tiventy,  the  other  fesliral, 
on  account  of  the  twenty  festivals  celebrated  during  the  civil  year. — Hum¬ 
boldt's  Researches.  Vol.  i.  n.  281. 

^  This  origin  of  the  division  of  time  into  years,  months,  and  days,  may  be 
compared  with  Gen.  i.  14,  16,  where  “to  rule"  has  the  root  idea  of  defin¬ 
ing,  limiting,  bounding,  as  when  a  prince  rules  his  people,  brings  them  within 
governmental  control. 
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of  correction  are  always  at  hand  to  restore  the  period  to 
its  original  length. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  week  which 
is  recognized  in  the  record  of  creation  and  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  gave  sacredness  to  the  number  seven,  or 
whether  the  ascendency  of  the  number  helped  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  dimension  of  the  week.  The  latter  view  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rest  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  as  the  seven  planets 
of  ancient  astronomy,  the  quarterly  changes  of  the  moon, 
and  other  things  which  in  a  marked  way  attract  atten- 
tion.’® 

1.  The  origin  of  the  week  has  been  referred  to  lunar 
changes.  These  changes  occurring  nearly  every  seven 
days,  are  thought  to  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  wide 
prevalence  of  septenary  time.  But  certainly  there  is  no 
such  obvious  line  of  demarcation  between  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  as  to  call  particular  attention  to  them.  The  new 
moon,  as  is  the  case  even  now,  would  naturally  attract  at¬ 
tention;  so  the  half  lunation  is  conspicuous,  but  the  other 
quarters  are  too  vaguely  defined  to  arrest  special  atten¬ 
tion. 

Indeed,  if  the  moon,  in  addition  to  being  the  occasion  of 
the  monthly  division  of  time,  could  have  served  in  securing 
amongst  mankind  the  adoption  of  any  other  division,  it 
would  be  a  half-moon  period,  as  marking  the  dividing  line 
between  the  days  of  her  increase  and  those  of  her  de¬ 
crease.  Such  a  period,  or  one  corresponding  nearly  to  it, 
prevails  in  Japan  and  in  the  Burinan  Empire,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  authority  which  Humboldt  cites,  also  prevailed 
amongst  the  ancient  Peruvians." 

2.  Another  view  has  received  greater  emphasis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient  world,  the  planets 
were  seven  in  number;  and,  the  names  of  these luminaiies 
having  been  given  to  successive  days,  the  week  grew  out  of 
that  fact.  This  would  assume  that  ancient  astronomy  was 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  liible,  art.  “Week.” 

“  Researches.  Vol.  i.  p.  283. 
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known  to  the  antediluvian  world.  The  year  and  the  day, 
it  is  generally  conceded,  were  known  in  Noah’s  lime,  but 
whether  the  week  as  a  distinct  period  was  recognized 
as  early  as  the  Flood,  has  been  questioned.''"'  That,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  indicated  in  a  peculiar  form  of  lan¬ 
guage  employed  in  the  account  of  the  Flood.  Noah  is 
said  to  have  “stayed  yet  other  seven  days,”  literally, 
“seven  of  days,”  equivalent  in  meaning  to  a  heptad  of 
davs,  in  which  is  implied  the  idea  of  periodicity.  Ja¬ 
cob  abode  with  Laban  “the  space  of  a  month,” “the 
moon  of  days.”  Here  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  term  “moon”  was  used  to  denote  a  well-defined  divis¬ 
ion  of  time;  and  it  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  repetition 
of  the  phrase  “seven  days”  above  noted  also  denotes  a  di¬ 
division  of  time  of  common  observance. 

Now,  as  to  the  names  of  the  days,  the  Israelites  had  no 
distinct  names  for  the  days  of  the  week, — that  division  of 
time  being  determined  by  the  Sabbath, — and  the  days,  so 
far  as  is  known,  were  distinguished  by  the  ordinal  num¬ 
bers.  Keeping,  then,  in  view:  (t)  The  fact  thal  the  Is¬ 
raelites  designated  their  days  of  the  week  b}*^  ordinals; 
(2)  That  Abraham  came  from  the  seat  of  earliest  astro¬ 
nomical  discoveries;  (3)  That  he  would  more  likely  than 
otherwise  have  brought  with  him  from  the  land  of  Chal¬ 
dea  whatever  names  of  the  week  were  then  in  use;  (4) 
That  these  names  would  more  likely  than  otherwise  have 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  position  of  Schrader,  “  Cuneiform  Inscription,”  p. 
ig;  and  also  of  Professor  Brown,  Presbyterian  Review,  1882. 

'*Gen.  viii.  10,  12.  Gen.  xxix.  14:  Deut.  xxi.  13. 

*5  The  author  of  “  Eight  Studies  on  the  Lord’s  Day.”  in  Study  iv.,  has 
gone  into  a  critical  review  of  the  acrount  of  the  Deluge  in  Genesis,  lie 
maintains  that  the  Noachian  Calendar  was  made  up  of  lunar  months,  alter¬ 
nating  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  and  when  applied  to  the  incidents  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  reveals  the  reason  of  the  different  dates.  If  we 
assume  that  the  day  on  which  God  announced  to  Noah  his  purpose  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  world  was  the  day  of  rest  in  honor  of  the  creation,  then  all  the 
other  dates  fall  upon  that  day.  and  this  would  harmonize  with  the  idea  that 
on  the  rest-day  God  .was  wont  to  communicate  with  his  loyal  subjects. 
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survived  through  his  posterity, — is  not  Moses’  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  days’*^  of  the  week  by  ordinals  suggestive  of 
what  the  custom  amongst  his  ancestors  was  at  a  time  as 
remote  as  when  Abraham  “went  from  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans”?  Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  find.  The  Chal¬ 
deans  made  use  of  ordinals  to  distinguish  the  days  of  the 
week.'^ 

Color  for  such  usage  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  at  one  time,  according  to  De  Goguet,**  designated 
the  month  by  ordinals.  This  was  also  the  custom  amongst 
the  Israelites;'*  later,  when  names  were  given  to  the 
months,  the  ordinals  ivcre  often  addcdy  showing  that  the 
former  ivcre  of  more  recent  origin^'"  The  ancient  Babylo¬ 
nians  also  designated  the  days  of  the  week  by  ordinals.*' 

How,  then,  do  we  account  for  the  planetary  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  week?  Simply  this:  The  names  of  the  days 
'*  Ex.  i.  15;  xvi.  23,29. 

A  similar  usage  is  found  in  other  languages,  as  Arabic,  Syriac ;  Am* 
baric,  Falasha,  Galla  (Abyssian  dialects);  Persian,  Turkish,  Pushto  (Afghan* 
istan),  Malay,  etc.  Variations  are  met  with  in  some.  Appended  are  a  few 
of  the  principal  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa,  illustrating  the  mode  of  dis* 
tinguishing  the  days  of  the  week;  the  seventh,  being  some  form  of  the  word 
“  Sabbath,**  is  omitted.  The  list  is  taken  from  an  elaborate  table  or  chart 
prepared  by  W.  M.  Jones,  entitled,  "I'he  Sabbath  in  the  Language  of  Na* 
tions.** 


I 

2 

.1 

4 

5 

6 

Arabic . 

The  One. 

Tne  Two. 

The  Tiiixt. . 

The  Four. 

The  Fifth. 

The  Assem* 
bly  Day. 

Amhari.. . 

One. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Filth. 

Eve  of  the 
Sabbath. 

Perbian . 

0  e  to  the 
>abbath. 

r  wo  to  the 
Sabbath. 

Three  to  the 

1  Sabbath. 

Fourth  the 
Sabbath. 

Five  to  the 
Sabbath. 

Re7igious 

Day. 

Turkish . 

Market 

Day. 

Morrow  af* 
ter  Market. 

Third  Day. 

Four  to 
Sabbath. 

Five  to 
Sabbath. 

A*—  '"bly 
Day. 

Assembly 

Day. 

MaUv . 

Day  One. 

Day  1 
Setond. 

Day  Third. 

Day 

Fourth. 

Day  Fifth. 

Any  nan . 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

••  Origin  of  Laws,  Vol.  i.  p.  229.  '*  Gen.  vii.  ii;  viii.  13. 

I  Kings  vi.  i;  Esth.  viii.  9. 

*'  So  the  days  are  numbered  in  the  intercalary  month  Elul  by  Professor 
Sayce  in  “The  Ilibbert  Lectures,**  1887,  p.  76. 
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being  at  first  designated  by  ordinals,  these  gave  way  to 
the  names  of  the  seven  planets  of  ancient  astronomy,  when 
that  science  came  into  prominence.” 

Rejecting,  then,  both  explanations  of  the  origin  of  sep¬ 
tenary  time — that  from  lunar  changes,  and  that  from  the 
seven  planets  of  ancient  astronomy — as  being  wholly  inade¬ 
quate,  whence  came  the  remarkable  division  of  time  known 
as  the  week,  so  old  and  wide-spread?  It  could  not  have 
been  accidental.  It  must  have  had  some  marked  event  in 
the  world’s  history.  No  such  phenomenon  has  ever  been 
known  as  the  prevalence  of  a  national  custom  or  institu¬ 
tion  without  some  great  fact  in  a  people’s  life  on  which  it 
rests.  All  history  is  an  attestation  of  the  origin  of  customs 
and  observances  in  events  which  form  landmarks  in  a  na¬ 
tion’s  experience,  as  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  amongst 
the  Israelites,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  Chris¬ 
tian  communities.  Surely  a  custom  of  as  general  preva¬ 
lence  and  as  widely  spread  as  that  of  septenary  time  points 
to  some  great  event  as  its  fountain-head.  If  for  any  rea¬ 
son  this  remarkable  practice  amongst  nations  could  be  ex¬ 
plained,  on  the  ground  of  derivation  from  the  Israelites, 
from  the  institution  of  the  week  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  easy  enough  of  solution.  Christian  nations 
find  their  seven-day  week  in  the  Bible.  But  when  we  go 
back  to  hoary  antiquity,  to  the  nations  which  were  either 
cotemporaneous  with  the  Israelites,  or  antedate  them  by 
many  centuries,  no  such  explanation  is  admissible. 

Did  the  nations  borrow  it  from  one  another?  If  it  was 
dominant  on  the  Nile  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
and  if  the  days  of  the  week  were  designated  by  astronom¬ 
ical  terms,  these  names  were  not  copied  by  Moses  in  his 
direction  in  reference  to  the  gathering  of  manna.  Clearly 
the  Chaldeans  could  not  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  nor  from  its  recognition  and  announcement  in  the 
Decalogue,  since  the  week  was  well  known  to  the  former 

**  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  amongst  the  Indo-European  nations 
also  show  a  change,  'they  are  astronomic  and  mythologic  in  character. 
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at  a  period  as  remote,  at  least,  as  B.  c.  2000,*^  which  was 
earlier  by  five  centuries  than  the  giving  of  the  law. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Decalogue  was  confined  strictly  to 
the  Israelites.  In  their  forty  years’  wandering  they  were 
remarkably  isolated  from  the  surrounding  nations,  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  them  only  in  a  hostile  manner.  Their 
aim  during  this  period  precluded  any  missionary  enter¬ 
prises  or  commercial  intercourse.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  dissemination  of  the  law  amongst  foreign  peoples,  and 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  Sinai  was  a  secret.  Their 
journey  carried  them  directly  away  from  the  land  of 
bondage,  and  the  terrible  experience  of  the  Egyptians  at 
the  Red  Sea  held  out  to  them  no  inducement  to  spy  out 
the  course  or  life  of  the  escaped  nation. 

Nor  is  it  supposablc  that  the  Israelites  communicated 
the  week  to  the  Egyptians  during  the  period  of  their  bond¬ 
age.  Such  an  explanation  of  its  origin  would  be  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  law  of  ethnic  influence.  Subordinate 
civilizations,  as  a  rule,  do  not  impress  their  rules  and  cus¬ 
toms  upon  higher  and  more  powerful  ones.  Every¬ 
where  are  traces  of  Egyptian  influence  on  the  Israelites*** 
Northern  barbarians  broke  through  the  barriers  of  the 
Alps,  and  took  possession  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  her  art 
and  religious  culture  were  too  much  for  the  fierce  hordes 
of  Alaric  and  Attala.  The  Saxon  invasion  of  Briton  was, 
in  the  end,  an  uplift  of  the  aborigines  of  England,  and  in 
time  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
more  cultured  and  advanced  Normans.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  servile  race,  even  supposing  Sabbatic 
observance  had  been  maintained  amongst  them,  would  im¬ 
press  their  customs  upon  their  masters,  who  were  proud 
of  their  civilization,  and  amongst  whom  everything  tended 
to  permanency  and  changelessness.  Egyptian  isolation 
was  most  marked.  “Nothing  is  more  striking  throughout 
the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  writings  than  the  bit- 

**  Chaldean  Genesis,  pp.  56,  89.  30$. 

**  Ex.  xxxii.  4;  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8. 
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ter  dislike  of  most  foreigners,  especially  the  Easterns.”” 

According  to  the  Bible,  septenary  time  was  ordained  at 
the  close  of  the  six  days’  creation,  and  the  seventh  day  as 
a  period  of  rest  was  sacredly  imposed  upon  man.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  from  the  time  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  the  creation  till  it  was  re-enacted  in  solemn 
demonstration  from  Mount  Sinai,  it  was  observed  in  some 
form  by  the  Old  Testament  saints  as  a  part  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  experience. 

Regarding  the  week  as  having  its  origin  in  the  event  re¬ 
vealed  in  Gen.  ii.  1-3,  and  accepting  the  Bible  as  authentic 
history,  then  the  knowledge  of  a  septenarv  time  must,  at 
one  period  of  the  human  race,  have  been  limited  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  family  of  eight  persons.  From  that  family  sprang  all 
the  natioi  s  of  the  earth.  Whatever  institutions  and  cus¬ 
toms  survived  the  destruction  of  the  race  by  the  Flood, 
would  necessarily  descend  through  Noah  and  his  three 
sons  to  posterity.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  a  periodic 
day,  either  as  a  religious  or  festal  occasion,  was  observed 
after  that  catastrophe? 

Now  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  planetary  sys¬ 
tem  of  ancient  astronomv  gave  rise  to  the  observance  of 
one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  If,  at  that  remote  per¬ 
iod,  such  a  custom  prevailed  amongst  the  Accadians,  so 
resembling  the  day  which  Moses  hve  hundred  years  later 
announced  to  the  Israelites,  it  would  be  .safe  to  infer  that 
it  came  down  from  the  Flood  through  the  descendants  of 
Noah.** 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  Noah  brought  from  the 
ark  a  knowledge  of  the  Sabbath,  we  should  expect  to  find 
amongst  nations  traces  of  it  in  some  form,  either  as  re¬ 
gards  the  character  of  the  day,  or  the  period  of  recurrent 
time,  precisely  as  is  indicated  in  the  week  of  nations  and 

“Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  "Egypt.” 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  word  "Sabbath”  in  various  modified 
forms  has  kept  its  place  in  most  of  the  languages  of  nations.  In  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  it  appears  in  the  form  *'  Seb,”  in  the  Malay,  "  Ari-Sabtu.” 
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corroborated  in  the  disclosures  of  Assyrian  inscriptions.*^ 

The  author  of  “  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis”  remarks 
that  “  the  number  seven  was  a  sacred  number  among  the 
Accadians,  who  invented  the  week  of  seven  days,  and  kept 
a  seventh-day  Sabbath.”  The  Accadians  were  the  earl¬ 
iest  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  their  records,  now  brought 
to  light  and  interpreted,  reach  back  to  within  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Flood.  “  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Sabbath  was  an  Accadian  institution,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  the  seven  planets.  The  astro¬ 
nomical  tablets  show  that  the  seven-day  week  was  ot  Ac¬ 
cadian  origin,  each  day  of  it  being  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  planets,  and  the  word  ‘  Sabbath’  itself,  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  Sabbat tu^  was  known  to  the  Assyrians, 
and  explained  by  them  as  ‘a  day  of  rest  for  the  heart.’  . 

.  .  .  The  Accadian  word  by  which  the  idea  of  Sab¬ 
bath  is  denoted,  literally  meaning  ‘  a  day  on  which  work 
is  unlawful,’  is  interpreted  in  the  bilingual  tablets  as 
signifying ‘a  day  of  peace’  or  ‘completion  of  labors.’ ”*• 
In  a  hymn  put  in  the  mouth  of  Merodach,  God  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  allusion  is  made  to  a  fabulous  serpent  of  “seven 
heads ;  ”  and  in  the  same  hymn  Merodach’s  sword  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  the  striker  of  mountains,  the  fish  with  seven 

Schrader  considers  the  week  as  an  ancient  Babylonian  institution  which 
the  Hebrews  brought  with  them  from  the  stay  in  South  Babylonia. — Cunei¬ 
form  Inscriptions,  Vol.  i.  p.  19. 

*“  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  56. 

Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  89.  The  Sabbath  in  their  calendar  of 
saints’  days  was  rigidly  enjoined  upon  the  king  In  these  words : — 

“A  Sabbath  :  the  prince  of  many  nations  the  flesh  of  animals  and  cooked 
food  may  not  eat. 

The  garments  of  his  body  he  may  not  change. 

White  robes  he  may  not  put  on. 

Sacrifices  he  may  not  offer. 

The  king  may  not  ride  in  his  chariot. 

In  royal  fashion  he  may  not  legislate. 

A  view  of  the  army  the  general  may  not  hold. 

Medicine  for  the  sickness  of  his  body  he  may  not  apply. — pp.  89,  90. 

Sec  also  Records  of  the  Past,  Vol.  vii.  p.  157. 
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tails,”  “the  feathered  monster  of  seven  heads,  like  the 
huj^e  serpent  of  seven  heads,”  “  the  devastation  of  fearful 
battles,  the  weapon  of  seven  heads.”  Elsewhere,  in  the  “Le¬ 
gend  of  Creation,”  the  number  “seven”  repeatedly  occurs, 
and  also  in  the  “  Epic  of  Izdubar,”  which  contains  the  Chal¬ 
dean  story  of  the  Flood. 

According  to  Professor  Wilson,  writing  on  “  Hindoo  Fes¬ 
tivals,”  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society^'*  fasting 
is  held  to  be  meritorious  on  the  day  consecrated  to  Adyta 
(sun),  and  also  “every  seventh  lunar  day  is  considered  sa¬ 
cred.”  In  Hindoo  prayers  the  word  “seven”  is  conspic¬ 
uous.  Saptami,  the  great  seven,  is  thus  addressed : 
“  Mother  of  all  creatures,  Saptami,  who  art  one  with  the 
lords  of  the  seven  courses,  and  the  seven  mystic  words.” 
Also  the  sun,  —  “Glory  to  thee  who  delighteth  in  the 
chariot  drawn  by  seven  steeds,  the  illuminator  of  the  seven 
worlds.  Glory  to  thee  on  the  seven  lunar  days.” 

The  famous  capital  pagodas  of  India  arc  composed  of 
seven  square  enclosures,  one  within  the  other;*'  and  this 
is  the  usual  style  in  which  these  religious  monuments  of 
an  ancient  people  are  built.”  The  same  authority  notes 
the  fact  that  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  is  a  temple-ruin 
which  bears  the  name  of  “Seven  Pagodas.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  fact  Bearing  upon 
the  question  of  septenary  time  and  the  origin  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  is  the  revelation  of  a  day  which  is  called  a  Sabbath 
or  a  festal  day  in  the  old  Babylonian  inscriptions.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  we  have  the  biblical  Sabbath,  or 
simply  a  day  having  some  correspondence  with  it.  On 
this  point  authorities  differ.  Professor  Brown,  in  a  very 
careful  review  of  the  subject,  thinks  we  are  not  authorized 

»»  Vol.  ix.  p.  86. 

’•  Orme’s  Military  Transactions  in  Ilindostan,  Vol.  i.  p.  178, 

**  “All  the  pagodas  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  are  built  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plan.” — Ibid.,  Vol.  i.  p.  117.  A  French  writer  points  out  the  fact  that 
on  the  south  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  on  a  platform  prepared  for 
them,  are  six  smaller  pyramids  at  equal  distance  apart  and  of  equal  size. — 
Septenary  Institutions. 
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to  infer  that  the  Sabbath  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions 
is  parallel  with  the  Hebrew  Sabbath.”  Professor  Sayce, 
however,  maintains  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  to  the 
Ass^’rians.”  There  is  certainly  a  striking  resemblance. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  Sabbath  has  at  its  base  the  idea  of 
rcsiy  completeness.  A  like  root-idea  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
word  in  the  inscripti an  which  is  translated  Sabbath  or  a 
festal  day. 

Here,  then,  if  the  interpretation  is  correct,  we  have  a 
common  idea  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Accadian 
term  for  a  Sabbath  or  festal  day.  Now  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  Sabbath  and  festal  day  is  not  so  remote  as  may  be 
supposed,  if  we  divest  ourselves  of  traditional  ideas.  A 
festal  day  presupposes  a  day  of  withdrawment  from  ordi¬ 
nary  occupation ;  so  does  the  Sabbath. 

Also  worthy  of  note  is  the  prominence  of  seven  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  in  the  fact  that  a  Sabbath  or  festal  day 
falls  on  each  seventh  d.ay  after  the  new  moon.  Here  is  re¬ 
currence  of  time,  though  not  without  variation,  viz.,  the 
insertion  of  an  extra  Sabbtah  for  the  19th  of  the  interca¬ 
lary  month  and  the  fragment  of  a  week  to  complete  the 
month. 

What,  now,  is  the  state  of  the  question  thus  far  exam¬ 
ined?  I.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  customs  of  nations — from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges  — 
shows  that  amongst  these  peoples  the  use  of  weekly-time 
was  prevalent.  2.  It  prevailed  in  connection  with  a  Sab¬ 
bath  or  festal  day,  at  least  amongst  the  Chaldeans,  from  a 
period  stretching  back  to  the  confines  of  the  Deluge,  and 
long  before  the  law  was  announced  from  Sinai.  3.  There 
is  no  reasan  for  believing  that  the  nations  within  these 
limits  derived  it  from  the  Israelites  or  from  each  other. 

4.  There  arc  traces  of  septenary  time  before  the  Flood. 

5.  Noah  recognized  the  week  in  the  intervals  of' sending 
forth  the  doves.  And,  6,  unless  there  is  positive  evidence 

**  "The  Sabbath  in  the  Cuneiform  Records.*'  Presbyterian  Review,  1882. 

**  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  76. 
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that  those  nations,  the  nearest  and  most  direct  descen¬ 
dants  of  Noah,  derived  their  week  from  some  well-estab¬ 
lished  local  source,  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  case  point  to  the  conclusion  that  septenary  observ¬ 
ance  dates  from  antediluvian  ages. 

From  these  data  and  conclusions  now  there  is  practically 
no  dissent.  The  fact  of  septenary  time  is  admitted  as  prev¬ 
alent  within  defined  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  its  origin.  But,  it  is  said,  “  when  we  pass 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  or  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
in  any  direction  from  Egypt  and  India  or  the  countries 
lying  between  them,  we  lose  all  traces  of  a  seven-day 
week.”” 

This  statement,  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct 
to  a  certain  degree,  does  not  state  the  case  exactly  as  it  is. 
Exceptions  must  be  taken  to  its  sweeping  character. 
Th2re  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  once  ob¬ 
served  a  week  of  seven  days.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Humboldt:  “The  week  is  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  who 
seem  also  aborigines  of  the  elevated  plain  of  Tartary.”** 
In  a  book,  called  “  Book  of  Diagrams,”  ascribed  to  Fuh-he, 
who  lived  about  B.  c.  2000  years,  occurs  this  passage, 
“  Every  seven  days  comes  the  revolution.”  This  singular 
sentence  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Legge  of  Hong 
Kong.*^  Also  in  Chinese  almanacs  four  days  of  a  month  are 
marked,  corresponding  to  our  Sunday.” 

On  trustworthy  authority,  too,  weekly-time,  it  would 
seem,  was  observed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  a  per¬ 
iod  when  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  had  no  intercourse 

”  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  p.  14. 

“Researches,  Vol.  i.  p.  285.  “  Many  occurrences  of  the  number  of  sevea 

days  have  been  noticed  in  the  popular  customs,  rites,  superstitions,  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  nations . All  these  are  probably  the  relics  of  a  very  an¬ 

cient  observance  of  a  seven-days  period,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a  Sabbath  in  pre> 
historic  ages. —  Chinese  Recorder,  July,  1871. 

“  Gillespie's  Land  of  Sinim,  pp.  161-162. 

“  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  marking  the  four  days  in  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Almanac. — Chinese  Recorder,  July  1871. 
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with  Europeans.  “The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of 
seven  days  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Negroes  be¬ 
fore  they  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  since 
the  dijfcrent  days  arc  distinguished  by  significant  names  in 
the  language  of  the  Negroes.  .  .  .  Every  man  dedicates  one 
day  in  the  week  to  the  honor  of  his  tutelary  divinity.'*  The 
inhabitants  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  set  apart  a  seventh  day 
for  the  worship  of  their  gods.^*  “  The  seventh  day  they 
leave  working,  and  reckon  that  to  be  their  day  of  ease  and 

abstinence  from  work,  or  their  Sunday . They  have 

a  priest . He  sits  before  the  altar.  ,  .  .  .  All  the 

men,  women,  and  children  come  and  sit  around  him  and 
he  speaketh  unto  them.”*'  Indeed,  according  to  one  of 
these  authorities,*’  the  usage  of  the  week  amongst  the 
western  tribes  of  Africa,  from  Guinea  southward,  was 
very  general,  and  their  day  of  rest  was  both  religious  and 
festal. 

Traces  of  a  seventh-day  period  are  also  found  in  the 
extreme  East.  In  Pegu,  a  province  of  the  Ganges,  Mon¬ 
day  was  devoted  to  religious  worship,  and  priests  called 
Tallopoise  were  appointed  to  give  the  people  instruc¬ 
tion.**  And  a  similar  custom,  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  the  provinces  of 
Siam  and  Laos,  whose  priests  bear  the  same  name  as  those 
of  Pegu.  In  Ceylon  the  people  hold  a  yearly  festival,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  full  moon  and  lasting  sitch  days.**  The 
Tonguinnese  observed  the  ist  and  1 5th  days  of  the  month,** 
and  the  Japanese  week  consisted  of  fourteen  days,  which 
was  also  the  week  in  the  Burman  Empire.**  In  addition 
to  their  market-week  of  five  days,  the  people  of  java  also 
had  a  seven-day  week.*’ 

‘•Bell’s  Geography  Vol.  iv.  p.  30.  ••  Hurd’s  Religious  Rites,  p.  455. 

Purchas’  Pilgrimage,  Book  vii.  chap.  3,  sec.  4. 

•*  Bell’s  Geography,  Vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

Religious  Rites,  p.  90.  ••  /Aid.,  p.  118.  ••  /Aid.,  p.  xoa. 

••  Bell,  Vol.  V.  p.  335. 

••  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Governor  General  of  Java. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  the  seven-day  week  of  the 
Javans  was  confined  to  the  religious  festivals  of  I  he  Bud¬ 
dhists,  who  brought  it  to  Java  from  India.  Indeed,  how 
far  the  influence  of  ancient  India  made  itself  felt  in  the 
nations  of  the  East,  is  difficult  to  determine:  and  any 
traces  of  septenary  time  now  found  amongst  them  must 
be  accepted  with  caution  as  evidence  of  the  independent 
origin  of  it  amongst  the  aborigines  of  that  region.  Such 
traces  may  be  only  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
week. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  a  week  as  gathered  in  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which 
are  gathered  from  the  eastern.  A  week  of  five  days  was 
observed  by  the  ancient  people  ot  Mexico,  on  the  last  of 
which  they  held  their  public  fair — a  market-day.^*  “Of  the 
calendar  of  the  Peruvians  little  is  known,”  says  Prescott, 
who  remarks,  however,  that  they  had  a  week,  “  but 
of  what  length,  whether  of  seven,  nine,  ten,  days,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.”**  On  the  authority  which  Humboldt  cites — Polo — 
the  week  of  the  Hindoos  was  known  to  the  Peruvians; 
but,  “according  to  an  ancient  law  of  the  Inca  Pacacutec.’’ 
given  by  Garcilasso  in  his  history  ol  the  Incas,  “the 
people  are  to  work  not  seven,  but  eight  consecutive  days, 
and  rest  the  ninth.”  ' 

Now,  although  the  facts  as  regards  septenary  time  gath¬ 
ered  from  nations  outside  the  limits  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Nile,  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  those  which  Mesopota¬ 
mian  people  present,  they  are  in  the  same  line,  and  show  at 
least  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  claim  that  “  when  wc 
pass  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  or  in  proportion  as  we  re¬ 
cede  in  any  direction  from  Egypt  and  India,  or  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  lie  between  them,  wj  lose  all  traces  of  a  seven- 
day  week.” 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  this:  The  nations  from 

**  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Vol.  i.  p.  120;  Bancroft’s  Native  Races, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

^  Conquest  of  Peru,  Vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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the  Nile  to  the  Ganges  have  observed  a  seven-day  week 
from  a  period  so  early  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  it  came  down  from  the  Flood.  The  na¬ 
tions^  beyond  those  limits,  generally  classed  as  Turanian 
and  Mongolian  in  Asia,  have  observed  a  week  of  varying 
length.  A  similar  week  is  found  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Now,  then.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  seven- 
day  week  or  our  Sabbath,  and  these  varying  weeks? 
First,  the  time  of  each  is  periodic.  This  is  an  important 
element.  No  nation  observes  a  week,  part  of  the  time  of 
one  length,  part  of  the  time  of  another.  Second,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  rest  in  the  Sabbath  is  also  found  in  the  varying 
week.  The  Peruvians  rested  after  eight  days’  work. 
And,  third,  where  the  week  ends  with  a  market-day,  or 
fair-day,  it  has  in  it  exactly  what  public  fairs  and  markets 
proffer  to-day.  It  was  less  a  day  of  toil  than  of  sport. 
It  was  practically  a  day  of  rest.  And,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts  and  circumstances,  we  think  that  the  conclusion  is 
legitimate  that  both  the  varying  week  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  seven-day  week  of  nations,  has  a  relationship  to  the 
Sabbath.*' 

I.  How  a  knowledge  of  the  week  and  day  of  rest  was 
preserved  to  the  human  race  from  the  creation  to  the 
Deluge  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  Except  the  scanty 
history  of  man  preserved  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Genesis,  no  light  is  cast  upon  that  long  period  of  over 
1600  years.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grdtius  that  a  precept 
of  commemorating  the  creation  was  enjoined  upon  the 
antediluvian  saints  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity.** 
If  any  records  such  as  we  now  find  in  Egypt  and  in  Bab}’- 

Nor  has  it  been  overlooked  as  regards  Africa,  and  also  Asia  to  the  further 
east,  how  far  any  traces  of  a  seven-day  week  may  owe  its  origin  to  primi¬ 
tive  missionary  influences.  Still,  interposing  all  this,  there  is  room  to  al¬ 
low  the  argument  to  stand. 

“Cox’s  Literature  of  the  Sabbath,  Vol  i.  pp.  175,  2ig. 

VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  182.  9 
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Ionian  ruins  were  made  by  antediluvian  peoples,  they 
have  not  as  yet  come  to  light.  However,  since  the  Flood, 
annals  of  man,  which  go  back  to  an  antiquity  bordeiing 
on  the  Great  Catastrophe,  are  coming  to  light,  and  these 
annals  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  a  day  corresponding 
to  the  Sabbath  fully  five  hundred  years  before  the  law 
was  given.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  records  of  any 
sort  should  have  been  preserved  in  regard  to  that  or  any 
other  institution  in  order  to  keep  them  from  entire  decay 
or  destruction.  The  Bible  plainly  indicates  that  God 
communicated  immediately  in  those  primitive  ages  with 
man.”  Besides,  the  Sabbath  may  have  been  committed  to 
a  channel  of  communication  which  has  always  been  found 
sufficiently  trustworthy  in  other  matters.  Tradition  has 
proved  wonderfully  tenacious  in  transmitting  from  age  to 
age  the  customs  and  lore  of  nations.  “Homer’s  ballads 
must  have  passed  for  several  hundred  years  from  mouth 
to  mouth;  and,  stranger  still,  stories  which  were  first  told 
somewhere  by  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  or  the  jaxartes  by 
distant  ancestors  of  ours,  are  told  to  this  very  day,  little 
altered,  by  peasants  in  remote  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland.””  “  Those  who  have  studied  the  Bedouin  tribes 
know  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  their  wild 
habits  and  an  elaborate  though  purely  traditional  system 
of  social  and  legal  observances.  “  Arabia,”  says  Burk- 
hardt,  “  has  preserved,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  its 
primitive  laws  in  all  their  rigor.  But  of  the  origin  of 
these  laws  nothing  is  known.”  ” 

2.  And  yet,  whilst  tradition  is  thus  tenacious  and  trust¬ 
worthy  in  preserving  institutions  and  customs  during 
many  ages,  often  under  exceedingly  disturbing  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is,  in  the  slight  divergence  in  some  nations 
from  a  seven-day  week,  and  in  the  changed  character  of 
the  rest-day,  precisely  such  a  result  as  might  be  looked  for. 
And  furthermore,  in  the  course  of  ages  under  the  mode  of 

**Gen.  ix.  8,  I2.  ‘‘‘  Keavy’s  Dawn  of  History,  p.  52. 

“Stanley’s  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  180. 
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life  in  which  mankind  then  lived,  nomadic  and  pastoral, 
the  length  of  the  week  would  be  far  more  likely  to  diverge 
from  the  original  standard  than  that  the  essential  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  would  be  lost.  The  Mongolian  week  and 
that  of  other  peoples,  of  which  so  much  is  made,  is  not  at 
all  singular.  Confusion  would  be  likely  to  prevail  at  this 
point  if  anywhere.  Pestilence,  famine,  war,  might  easily 
introduce  irregularities  and  error;  and  when  we  consider 
those  vast  surges  of  populations  which  from  time  to  time 
swayed  to  and  fro  on  the  northern  wastes  of  Asia,^ — the 
•Great  Wall  of  China  standing  as  the  monument  of  such 
migrations, — it  might  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the 
traditional  Sabbath,  transmitted  after  the  Flood,  should 
"have  been  modified  and  impaired  by  these  tremendous  tu¬ 
mults  and  revolutions.  The  marvel  is  that  any  traces  of 
it  were  preserved  amongst  peoples  fierce  and  barbaric. 

3.  And  in  contrast  with  this  mobile  condition  of  society 
is  the  easily-suggestive  fact  that  the  nations  which  uni¬ 
formly  kept  a  seven-day  week  are  also  the  nations  which 
possessed  the  best  developed  literatures  and  most  advanced 
civilizations.  What,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be 
the  chances  of  septenary  time  being  preserved  unimpaired, 
if  after  the  Flood  it  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  posterity? 
Certainly,  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
change  and  mobility  inseparable  from  the  life  of  wild  and 
barbaric  nations.  Feitinent,  too,  is  the  fact  that  these 
civilized  nations  are  distinguished  for  the  permanent  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  their  records  and  literatures  were  kept. 
The  great  Alexandrian  Library,  formed  of  perishable  ma¬ 
terial,  carried  with  it  in  its  destruction  whatever  secrets 
may  have  awaited  coming  ages.  The  gypsum  slabs  of 
Nineveh  and  the  bricks  of  Babylon  are  telling  a  strange 
and  fascinating  story  of  those  hoary  ages  after  a  silence 
of  3,500  years.  Institutions  and  customs  written  in  stone 

**  A  vivid  picture  of  the  indescribable  suffering,  confusion,  and  ruin  which 
attend  such  ethnic  movements  over  the  immense  steppes  of  Asia,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  De  Quincey’s  “  Flight  of  the  Tartars.” 
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are  surviving  the  mutations  of  time.  Under  precisely 
these  conditions  of  favorableness  for  perpetuity  we  find 
the  seven-day  week,  and,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  preser- 
vation  of  a  day  resembling  the  Sabbath  in  biblical  pro- 
portions.  Any  deviation  from  the  week  of  Gen.  ii.  1-3 
under  such  circumstances  must  have  taken  place  either 
by  legislation,  as  in  France,  or  from  powerful  revolutions, 
and  not  from  those  natural  infirmities  of  preservation 
which  are  inseparable  from  less  stable  limitations  of  na¬ 
tional  life.  Had  the  old  Chaldean  libraries  been  written 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment  when  the  demon  of  fire 
wrapped  them  in  flames,  where  now  would  be  the  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  ancient  people  on  the  Euphrates 
observed  the  week  of  seven  days  and  a  Sabbath  ? 

4.  Changes  in  institutions,  at  least  modifications,  are  so 
well  known  that  they  excite  no  distrust  as  to  the  origi¬ 
nals  whence  they  sprung.  The  daily  breaking  of  bread 
in  the  early  Christian  church  passed  into  the  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
of  later  times.  The  Sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  before 
the  Christian  era  was  changed  into  the  Sabbath  of  the 
first  day  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  various 
Jewish  feasts  were  compressed  into  a  single  festival  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam,”  and  the  remarkable  example  of 
France  in  substituting  by  legislation  for  a  seventh-day 
Sabbath  one  every  tenth  day  is  fresh  in  mind. 

Nor  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  festal 
days  of  many  pagan  nations  there  arc  little  or  no  traces 
of  a  religious  character ;  nor  that  these  periodic  seasons 
should  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  appropriated  to 
other  purposes.  The  Sabbath  even  at  the  present  time 
has  been  changed  to  nearly  an  equal  extent.  The  bull¬ 
fights  of  Spain  and  the  theatre  habits  of  France  and  other 
European  countries  are  as  great  departures  from  the 
Christian  standard  as  the  market-days  of  China  and  Java 
are.  Repeatedly  the  day  fell  into  gross  abuse,  if  not  en- 
”  I  Kings  xii.  32-33. 
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tire  disuse,  amongst  the  Jews.  Isaiah  utters  solemn  warn¬ 
ings  against  profaning  the  Sabbath,  and  promises  large 
blessings  to  those  who  shall  rightly  observe  it.‘*  In  the 
age  of  Jeremiah  there  seems  to  have  been  an  habitual  vio¬ 
lation  of  it,  even  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce.**  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ezekiel  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
wilderness  was  placed  foremost  amongst  the  national  sins 
of  the  Jews.*® 

With  such  historic  precedents  in  view,  it  may  be  safely 
claimed  that,  wherever  there  is  either  a  departure  in  the 
length  of  the  week  from  the  scriptural  standard,  or  any 
modification  of  the  seventh-day  rest  in  its  purpose,  such 
departure  and  modification  may  be  referred  to  causes 
analogous  to  those  mentioned  above,  or  to  the  unstable 
and  disturbed  conditions  of  civilized  life.  Consequently, 
in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  what  event  so  simple  and  ra¬ 
tional,  to  account  for  the  wide-spread  and  ancient  use  of 
the  week,  as  the  event  recorded  in  Gen.  ii.  1-3? 

This  view  of  septenary  time  having  its  origin  at  the 
creation  and  being  handed  down  through  tradition 
amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity,  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
existence  of  stories  and  legends  which  have  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  These  stories, 
according  to  the  best  authorities  in  antiquarian  research, 
antedate  the  Mosaic  record  by  many  centuries,  and  are, 
consequently,  independent  of  biblical  origin.  Professor 
Lenormant,  the  distinguished  Assyriologist,  has  traced 
these  stories  in  the  traditions  and  literatures  of  oriental 
peoples.  Speaking  of  the  belief  in  an  age  of  Edenic  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  infancy  of  mankind  as  universal  amongst  the 
three  Noahic  streams  of  the  human  family,  he"  remarks: 
“  This  belief  may  be  found  among  all  peoples  of  the 
Aryan  or  Japhetic  races.  It  was  among  the  beliefs  held 
by  them  anterior  to  their  dispersion,  and  it  has  been 
long  since  remarked  by  all  scholars  that  this  is  one  of  the 

“  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.  **  Jer.  xvii,  21-27.  “  Ezek.  xx.  12-24. 

•'  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  67. 
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points  where  their  traditions  find  themselves  most  evi¬ 
dently  on  common  ground  with  the  Semitic  stories  which 
we  find  in  Genesis.”  Accordingly,  in  referring  septen¬ 
ary  lime  to  the  creation,  we  only  put  it  upon  the  same 
footing  with  other  legends,  such  as  the  Creation  of  Man, 
the  Fall,  the  Edenic  Happiness,  the  Flaming  Sword,  the 
Tree  of  Life,  the  Deluge,  etc.,  which  prevailed  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  remote  ages,  and  whifch  are  found  with  such  re¬ 
markable  persistency  in  their  chief  characteiistics  in  the 
traditions  and  literatures  of  the  East. 


% 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ATTRIBUTIVE  AORIST  PARTICIPLES  IN  PRO¬ 
TASIS,  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  \V.  C.  BAl-LANTINE,  D.D.,01}ERLIN  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

It  is  a  familiar  principle  of  Greek  grammar  that  a  par¬ 
ticiple  preceded  by  the  article  may  be  used  substantively 
and  is  then  equivalent  to  he  uho  or  these  who  with  a  finite 
verb.*  Accordingly  we  have  6  kXItttcov,  he  who  steals,  o 
•triarevtov,  he  who  believes,  6  leyair^v,  he  ivho  loves,  and  simi¬ 
lar  expressions  without  number.  The  large  majority  of 
such  participles  arc  in  the  present  tense,  but  those  of  the 
other  tenses  arc  not  infrequent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this- 
inquiry  to  account  for  the  tense  in  a  certain  class  of  cases 
when  the  participle  is  in  the  aorist.  Incidentally,  for  the 
sake  of  discrimination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
somewhat  the  other  uses  of  the  aorist  and  those  of  the 
present. 

*  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  §  276.2;  Uadley  and  Allen’s  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar,  §  966. 
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That  an  aorist  participle  connotes  generally  time  an¬ 
tecedent  to  that  of  the  leading  verb  is  fully  recognized  on 
all  hands,  but  the  failure  of  our  giammars  and  commen¬ 
taries  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  aorist  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  unnatural  to  think  of  antecedent  time  has 
thrown  a  shade  of  uncertainly  over  the  whole  subject. 

After  careful  study  of  many  instances,  we  believe  the 
two  following  rules  can  be  sustained: — 

Rule  I.  The  phrase  o  Xro-a?  generally  corresponds  to 
09  eXi/o-e  he  who  loosed.  It  then  expresses  time  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  of  the  leading  veib,  except  when  the  par¬ 
ticiple  and  verb  express  different  aspects  of  the  same 
act. 

Rule  11.  The  phrase  o  \vaa^  occasionally  corresponds 
to  09  tiv  Xvay.  It  is  then  equivalent  to  the  protasis  of  a 
present  general  supposition,  whoever  lotscs,  or  to  that 
of  a  future  general  supposition,  whoever  shall  loose. 

The  fact  that  a  participle  may  be  equivalent  to  a  finite 
verb  of  any  mood  of  the  same  tense  is  generally  recognized. 
It  is  explicitly  stated  in  Goodwin’s  Greek  Moods  and 
Tenses  §  52.  1  ;  but  the  full  application  of  the  principle  to 
cases  of  the  attributive  participle  such  as  we  arc  now 
considering  is  not  there  indicated.  It  is  to  Professor  T.  D. 
Seymour,  of  Yale,  in  a  paper  “On  the  Use  of  the  Aorist 
Participle  in  Greek,”  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  1881,  that  we  owe  the 
first  complete  exhibition  of  this  second  rule.  But  he 
makes  no  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  that  what  is  true  of  syntax  in  Homer, 
or  the  later  classics,  is  true  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

The  standard  grammars  yield  little  that  is  helpful  for 
the  point  in  hand.  Jelf’  says:  “As  the  infinitive  has  of 
itself  a  substantival,  and  the  participle  an  adjectival  char¬ 
acter,  we  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  forms 
of  the  aorist  and  present  by  saying  that  the  aorist  infini¬ 
tive  comes  nearer  to  the  substantive  ....  and  the  aorist 
*  Greek  Grammar,  5th  Edition,  §  405.  3.  obs.  3. 
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participle  to  that  of  the  acijective  or  personal  substantive: 
o  <f>uywv  =  <f>vyu^,  inasmuch  as  there  is  therein  less  of  the 
verbal  accident  of  time.”  In  regard  to  this  view,  we  can 
only  say  that  not  the  slightest  support  for  it  is  afforded 
by  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Grammar  of  Hadley  and  Allen*  says:  “The  at¬ 
tributive  participle  is  often  used  alone,  its  substantive  be¬ 
ing  omitted:  ol  TTupovrefi  the  persons  present^  6  rvxtep  who¬ 
ever  happens."  Notice  how  strikingly  this  second  exam¬ 
ple  confirms  our  second  rule. 

Winer*  says:  “The  present  participle  (with  the  arti¬ 
cle)  is  not  unfrequently  used  substantivally,  and  then,  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  noun,  excludes  all  the  indications  of  time.” 
Unfortunately  his  first  example  is  Eph.  iv.  28,  6  KXk’irrtov 
p.r,KeTi  nXearrira),  of  which  he  says:  “The  present  does 
not  stand  for  the  aorist  o  nXeyltafs,  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  but  the  words  mean,  let  the  stealer  (i.  e.,  the  thief) 
steal  no  more."  Our  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions, 
“/r/  him  that  stoleP  show  that  somehow  there  has 
been  a  wide-spread  repugnance  to  the  idea  that  Paul 
wished  to  say  just  what  he  did  say,  namely  “Zr/  him  that 
stealeth  {liabitually)  no  longer  continue  to  steal."  If  the 
theft  was  a  thing  of  the  past  why  should  Paul,  as  in  our 
versions,  command  its  discontinuance?  If  it  was  a  thing 
of  the  present,  why  should  grammarians  deny  the  usual 
time  indication?  Winer’s  next  example  is  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate,  namely.  Gal.  i.  23,  6  BiwKtov  •nori,  our  former 
persecutor^  where,  as  irork  shows,  the  imperfect  indicative 
(S?  eSlayKe)  is  represented.  “  In  other  places,”  adds  Winer, 
“  where  there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  past  time,  we 
find  the  aorist  participle  used  as  a  substantive;  e.  g., 
John  V.  29,”  ol  TO,  uya$a  7ronjaavT€<{,  they  that  have  done 
good. 

Buttmann*  says:  “  The  present  participle,  in  connection 
with  the  article,  is  often  used  without  any  temporal  ref¬ 
erence,  merely  to  present  the  idea  of  the  verb  either  in 

*  ^  966.  *  Moulton’s  Edition,  p.  444.  '  p.  296. 
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the  form  of  a  substantive  or  an  adjective.”  His  first  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  same  as  Winer’s,  Eph.  iv.  28.  Each  of 
the  others  (Matt,  xxvii.  40;  Rev.  xx.  10;  i.  Thess.  i.  10) 
can  be  shown  to  contain  a  distinct  tense  reference.  Re¬ 
garding  aorist  participles,  Buttmann's  most  distinct  utter¬ 
ance  is:*  “  With  the  aorist  participle  the  idea  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  (real  or  imaginary)  past  has  sovereign  control.” 

S.  G.  Green’  says:  “  In  some  cases  the  substantivized 
participle  appears  to  have  lost  all  temporal  reference,” 
and  like  the  others  fortifies  the  statement  first  by  a 
citation  of  Eph.  iv.  28,  adding  Stier’s  enigmatical  re¬ 
mark  that  “  here  o  he  7vho  stole,  would  be  too  weak, 

while  6  KXiirTrj^i  would  be  too  strong,”  and  irrelevantly 
giving  references  to  Ellicott,  who  translates,  **  he  who 
steals,''  and  to  Alford,  who  translates,  “  he  that  stealeth." 
But  Green  admits  that  some  of  Winer’s  examples  of  time¬ 
lessness  refer  to  present  time. 

Our  contention  now  is  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
attributive  participle  has  always  as  much,  or  as  little,  time 
reference  as  belongs  to  the  same  tense  in  the  finite  mood 
represented.  Thus  o  K\enrr<ov  may  be  equivalent  to  ov 
nXiirrei,  he  tvho  steals,  or  to  ov  e/cXejrre,  he  who  was  used  to 
steal,  or  to  09  av  Kkeirrri,  whoever  steals ;  on  the  other 
hand  o  ncXc'^a?  may  be  equivalent  to  69  eKXeyJre,  he  who 
stole,  or  to  09  hv  nXe-^jf,  whoever  steals,  or  whoever  shall 
steal.  Theoretically,  of  course,  both  participles  may 
stand  for  the  optative,  but  practically  it  may  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  There  was  no. confusion  as  to  the 
force  of  the  participles  in  the  minds  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers.  Each  is  used  with  nice  discrimination  and 
distinct  feeling  of  its  appropi  iateness  to  the  idea  intended. 
Which  of  the  three  translations  possible  to  each  participle 
shall  be  given  in  a  particular  instance  must  be  determined 
by  the  context. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  examine  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tive  passages : — 

*  p.  301.  '  Handbook  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament,  p.  366. 
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Acts  xvii.  24,  “  The  God  that  made  (o  iroiijaaf;)  the 
world,” . dwellelh  not  in  temples  made  with 


hands.”  Here  o  -n-otijaa^:  is  equivalent  to  09  iiroLr^ae,  and 
the  time  connoted  is  past  relatively  to  the  speaker’s  pres¬ 
ent ;  of  course  also,  though  only  incidentally,  past  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  leading  verb  of  the  sentence. 

John  V.  29,  “they  that  have  done  good  (0/  ra  uya6a  troi^ 
ii<rapr€s;)  ....  and  they  that  have  done  ill  (o<  ra  tpaiiXa 
irpa^avres;)."  Here  the  participles  connote  time  past  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  leading  verb. 

Acts  ix.  21,  “  Is  not  this  he  that  in  Jerusalem  made  havoc 
{6  irop0/faa<{)?''  The  aorist  participle  here  plainly  repre¬ 
sents  the  aorist  indicative  (09  I’lropdrjae).  The  time  of  it  is 
past  to  the  speaker’s  present,  and  also,  as  alwa3’s  in  such  in¬ 
stances,  to  the  leading  verb,  yet  onl}'  incidentally. 

John  iii.  33,  “  He  that  hath  received  (6  \a/3a)v)  his  wit¬ 
ness  hath  set  his  seal  to  this  {ia<f>puyt<r€v),  that  God  is  true.” 
Here  the  participle  is  equivalent  to  09  eXcr/9e,  it  connotes 
time  past  to  the  speaker,  but  not  to  the  main  verb;  for 
the  two  actions  are  identical.  Speaking  of  an  individual 
believer,  the  evangelist  would  say,  Xo/9a>i/  la^pdytae,  by 
receiving  he  set  his  seal.  The  participle  would  then  fall 
into  the  class  of  aorist  participles  of  identical  action  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra^ 
Vol.  xli.  page  787.  This  sentence  is  equivalent  then  to  a 
simple  past  supposition. 

2  Cor.  vii.  12,  “I  wrote  not  for  his  cause  that  did 
the  wrong  (rov  dSi/cfJaapTo^f)  nor  for  his  cause  that  suf¬ 
fered  the  wrong  (rov  uSiKrj0€PTo<;y  These  participles  rep¬ 
resent  the  indicative;  their  action  is  prior  to  that  of  the 
main  verb,  incidentally  also  to  the  speaker’s  present.  The 
Authorized  Version  read,  “for  his  cause  that  hatl  done  the 
wrong,”  which  seems  better  than  the  Revised  Version. 

Matt.  xix.  9,  “Whosoever  shall  put  away  (09  ai' cItto- 
\v<Tri)  his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry 
{yafi/i<Tu)  another,  committeth  adultery,  and  he  that  mar- 
rieth  (6  yapn'iaad)  her  when  she  is  put  away  committeth 
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adultery.”  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  aorist  participle 
with  its  article  is  interchangeable  with  the  hypothetical 
relative  clause  o?  av  ^afn]<rri  with  the  aorist  subjunctive. 
The  aorist  participle  here  ceitainly  does  not  connote  time 
previous  to  that  of  the  leading  verb;  it  is  the  protasis  of 
a  present  general  supposition.  Consequently  the  change 
from  the  Aulhoiized  Version  “whoso  marrielh  her  that 
is  put  away,”  to  the  Revised  Version  “he  that  marrieth 
her,”  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  In  the  parallel  passage 
in  Luke  (xvi.  18),  the  present  participle  (ya/iwi/)  is  used. 
There  likewise  the  Revisers  have  changed  “  whosoever 
marrieth”  of  the  Authorized  Version  to  “he  that  mar¬ 
rieth.”  They  treat  the  aorist  and  present  participles  just 
alike.  Evidently  they  could  not  account  for  the  use  of 
the  aorist  participle  at  all. 

Matt.  xxi.  44,  “  And  he  that  falleth  (o  ireacov)  on  this 
stone  shall  be  broken  to  pieces:  but  on  whomsoever  it 
shall  fall  {€(f>  ov  S’  av  iria-rj)  it  shall  scatter  him  as  dust.” 
Meyer  translates,  “  he  who  shall  have  fallen.”  Here  evi¬ 
dently  o  TreaMV  is  only  another  way  of  saying  8?  av  Triari. 
It  is  the  protasis  ol  a  general  future  supposition,  and  the 
meaning  is  “  whosoever  shall  fall,”  just  as  the  Authorized 
Version  had  it,  not  “  he  that  falleth,”  as  the  Revisers  have 
changed  it. 

Matt,  xxiii.  20-22,  “  He  therefore  that  sweareth  (o  ofioa-at:) 
by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it,  and  all  things  iheieonj 
And  he  that  sweareth  (o  ofioaas;)  by  the  temple,  swear¬ 
eth  by  it,  and  by  him  that  dwelleth  therein.  And  he 
that  sweareth  (o  o/^o-a?)  by  the  heaven,  sweareth  by  the 
throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon.”  Here 
o  6fi6aa<{  is  equivalent  to  o?  av  ofioarj.  It  is  the  protasis  of 
a  present  general  supposition,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
Authorized  Version,  “whoso  shall  swear,”  should  have 
been  changed  to  “  whoso  sweareth,”  not  to  “  he  that 
sweareth,”  as  in  the  Revised  Version.  The  Revisers 
again  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have  an  aorist  participle 
to  deal  with  and  treat  it  precisely  as  they  would  treat  a 
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present  participle.  They  also  inaccurately  retain  the  ren¬ 
dering  “  whosoever  shall  swear  ”  for  09  av  ofioa-rj  in  verses 
16  and  18,  in  a  present  general  supposition.  In  the  En¬ 
glish  translation  of  Meyer  on  Matthew  (Funk  and  VVag- 
nalls,  New  York,  1884),  we  find  on  this  passage  this  re¬ 
mark:  “The  aorist  participle  represents  the  thing  as  al¬ 
ready  in  the  course  of  biing  done."  This  surprising  re¬ 
mark,  with  its  hopeless  misapprehension  of  the  aorist,  one 
could  feel  sure,  even  before  investigation,  must,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  the  principles  of  higher  criticism,  be  laid  to  the 
charge,  not  of  the  inagistcr,  but  of  some  later  incompetent 
“  redactor.”  Meyer’s  words  in  the  6th  edition,  his  last, 
are  simply,  “  Das  Part.  Aor.  druckt  das  Eintreten  dcr 
Handlung  aus though  this  is  unsatisfactory  enough. 

Mat.  X.  39,  “  He  that  findeth  (oerpaj*/)  his  life  shall  lose 
it;  and  he  that  loseth  (0  uiroXkaai)  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it.”  The  Revisers  seem  to  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  aorist  participles,  and  to  have  placed  mechanically 
in  the  margin  the  alternatives,  “Or  found,"  “Or  lost." 
How  the  verse  could  be  understood  with  these  render¬ 
ings  does  not  appear.  Meyer  is  too  exact  a  grammarian 
to  suppose  that  aorist  participles  can  mean  simply  “he 
that  findeth,”  and  “  he  that  loseth.”  He  translates,  “  He 
who  shall  have  found  his  soul  shall  lose  it;  and  he  who 
shall  have  lost  his  soul  shall  find  it.”*  He  makes  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  syntactical  principle  involved  and  probably  re¬ 
gards  the  participles  as  simply  antecedent  in  time  to  the 
leading  verb.  Alford  takes  this  view,  saying :  “  The  past 
participles  arc  used  proleplically  with  reference  to  the 
day  when  the  loss  and  gain  shall  become  apparent.”  It 
is  however  much  simpler  to  regard  o  evpdiv  as  equivalent 
to  $9  av  €vpr},  whoever  shall  find,  and  o  uiedKkaa^  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  09  av  uiroXkarf,  whoeifcr  shall  lose. 

John  xvi.  2,  “  Yea,  the  hour  cometh  that  whosoever  kill- 

'  The  Edinburgh  Translation  (reprinted  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls)  “tra¬ 
duces”  Meyer's  words,  “  Wer  seine  Seele  gefunden  haben  wird,  wird  sie 
verlieren,”  Scotice,  “  Whoever  will  have  found'his  soul,  will  lose  it "  ! 
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cth  (tto?  o  airoKreiva^)  you  shall  think  that  he  offereth  ser¬ 
vice  unto  God.”  In  this  verse  the  participle  represents 
the  aorist  subjunctive ;  it  is  the  protasis  of  a  future  general 
supposition,  and  the  exact  translation  would  be,  u'hosocirr 
shall  kill.  In  English,  however,  the  present  is  often  idio¬ 
matically  used  for  the  future,  and  the  Revisers  did  unac¬ 
countably  well  in  retaining  the  reading  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  “whosoever  killelh.”  Meyer  renders,  “Every 
one  who  shall  have  put  you  to  death.”  We  infer  that  he 
thought  of  the  participle  as  in  a  general  way  indicating 
antecedent  time  ;  yet  had  he  viewed  it  as  standing  for  the 
aorist  subjunctive  he  might  still  have  taken  it  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  future  perfect. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Revisers  saw  no  special  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  use  of  the  aoiist  participle  when  antecedent 
time  was  not  to  be  expressed ;  we  will  now  add  a  few 
words  regarding  their  treatment  of  present  participles. 
The  phrase  6  \vmv  may  represent  09  he  that  looses^  or  09 
IXi/e  he  who  was  accustomed  to  loose ^  or  09  av  \vrj  whoever  is 
loosing  or  whoever  shall  loose.  Except  in  a  few  cases, 
where  the  sense  of  the  imperfect  was  obviously  demanded, 
the  Authorized  Version  exercised  great  freedom,  we  may 
say  capriciousness,  as  to  the  choice  between  the  render¬ 
ings  he  that  looseth  and  whosoever  looseth.  The  Revised 
Version  seems  uniformly  to  have  changed  ivltoiver  or  who¬ 
soever  in  such  cases  to  he  that ;  and  this  must  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  correct.  Where,  however,  the  word  Trav  precedes 
the  article  and  participle,  the  Revisers  seem  to  have  felt 
that  a  more  indefinite  idea  might  be  intended.  The 
Authorized  Version  has  here  the  same  capriciousness, 
rendering  “  every  one  that  ”  in  about  half  the  instances, 
and  “  whosoever”  in  the  others.  Of  these  “  whosoevers” 
the  Revisers  have  changed  about  half  into  “every  one 
that,”  without  discoverable  principle.  Once  (Matt.  v. 
22)  (hey  have  “every  one  who."  We  still  read  as  in  the 
old  version  “  whosoever  belie  vet  h,”  for  7ra9  o  •Ktareitovy  in 
John  iii.  15  and  16;  John  xi.  26;  Johnxii.  46;  1  John  v.  i  ; 
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and  Rom.  x.  1 1  ;  probably  from  a  vague  feeling  that  it 
suits  the  indefinite  freedom  of  the  gospel  invitation.  In 
I  John  V.  I,  “every  one  that  loveth  ”  (Trav  o  ayaTrwj;),  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  is  changed  into  “whosoever  lov¬ 
eth  ”  through  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  “  whosoever 
believeth  ” — the  only  case  of  a  change  to  “whosoever” 
which  we  have  noticed.  On  the  other  hand  “whosoever 
doeth  (committeth,  maketh)”  for  Tra?  o  iroi^v  in  John 
viii.  34;  xix.  12;  Luke  vi.  47;  i  John  iii.  4;  and  Rev. 
xxii.  15  has  become  “  every  one  that  doeth  (committeth, 
maketh).”  Here  is  an  unexpected  difference  between  be¬ 
lieving  and  doing — faith  and  works — of  which  some  of  our 
lay  preachers,  taking  for  a  text  “  The  %vhosocvcrs  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,”  may  be  expected  to  make  efficient  use.  In  i  John 
iv.  y  ira<i  b  uyaTTwv  is  still  “every  one  that  loveth”  as  in 
the  old  version.  In  i  John  iii.  15,  we  still  read  “who¬ 
soever  hateth  ”  for  •n-a?  o  fiiawo;  but  in  Rev.  xxii.  15, 
“  whosoever  loveth  ”  (Tra?  6  tfnXcov)  has  become  “every  one 
that  loveth .”  This  cannot  be  called  scientific  work. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  LOST  WRITINGS,  QUOTED  AND  RE¬ 
FERRED  TO,  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  IRA  M.  PRICE,  PH.  D.,  CHICAGO  BAPTIST  UNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Old  Testament,  to  most  persons,  is  little  more  than 
a  barred  palace,  a  Roman  catacomb.  They  look  in  throujijh 
the  iron  gratings,  only  to  their  own  confusion  and  bewil¬ 
derment.  Even  when  once  within  the  gates,  the  strange 
names,  the  obscure  directions  on  the  corner  tablets  in  the 
great  dark  halls,  serve  only  to  convince  them  that  they 
are  in  a  strange  domain,  in  need  of  a  guide.  When  this 
guide  appears,  even  with  the  most  powerful  light  of  the 
•century,  he  cannot  begin  to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  those 
primitive  mosaics.  All  through  the  palace  he  finds  vague, 
ine.xplicable,  and  often  undecipherable  relations  between 
events  grouped  together  in  the  same  historical  landscape. 
One  of  these  obscurities  or  difficulties,  which  very  early 
meets  every  careful  reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the 
large  specific  reference,  in  certain  books,  to  works  now 
entirely  unknown. 

The  composite  nature  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  though  closely  related  to  the  topic  under  investi¬ 
gation,  will  not  be  considered  here,  as  its  consideration 
would  necessitate  the  discussion  of  questions  immediately 
connected  with  higher  criticism.  The  authorship  and 
time  of  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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also,  do  not  come  within  the  limits  set  to  the  theme  in 
hand. 

Old  Testament  writers  often  quote  each  other — the  later 
quoting  the  earlier,  both  in  thought  and  in  words.  Thus 
Isaiah  (i.  2)  begins  his  prophecies  bv  quoting  Deut.  xxxii. 
I.  Jeremiah  quotes  freely  from  the  Psalms  and  the  earlier 
minor  prophets,  transcribing  not  only  thoughts  and  verses, 
but  often  large  parts  of  chapters.  The  Psalms  contain  in 
themselves,  through  their  frequent  quotations  and  refer¬ 
ences,  the  sum  and  pith  of  almost  all  the  remainder  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  Israelitish  history.  This  subject 
of  quotations  among  the  different  Old  Testament  writers 
would  of  itself  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  paper,  and  cannot  receive  attention  here. 

I  cannot  take  up  and  examine  the  various  mentions  of 
the  recording  of  events,  such  as  are  found  in  1  Sam.  x.  25  ; 
Esth.  ii.  23,  etc. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  discover  the  lost 
works  quoted  and  mentioned  by  namc  \x\  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  their  names,  their 
number,  their  authors,  and  their  prob.able  character. 
These  different  points  can  scarcely  be  taken  up  separately, 
as  they  are  somewhat  involved.  But  the  summary  at  the 
close  of  the  investigation  will,  I  hope,  give  some  definite 
information,  and  put  it  in  a  tangible  form.  The  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  difficulties  in  the  work  at  hand  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

I  shall  first  take  up  the  w  )rks  according  to  their  desig¬ 
nations,  following  the  order  of  (i)  books,  (2)  histories,  (3) 
commentaries,  (4)  chronicles,  (5)  acts,  (6)  visions,  (7)  proph¬ 
ecy,  (8)  lamentation,  (9)  miscellaneoas.  In  the  course  of 
this  survey,  most  of  the  questions  respecting  authors  and 
character  will  be  consideied,  though,  as  throughout  the 
paper  they  must  be,  briefly. 

1.  I.'  The  first  and  only  unknown  work  distinctly  quoted 
in  the  Pentateuch  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  just 
after  Israel  had  crossed  the  river  Arnon,  and  pitched  in 
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the  border  of  the  Amorites.  “Wherefore  it  is  said  in 
‘The  Book  ("tSD)  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,’ 

Vaheb  in  Suphah  (marg.  storm), 

And  the  valleys  of  Arnon, 

And  the  slope  of  the  valleys 

That  inclineth  toward  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 

And  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.” 

This  is  the  only  credited  quotation  from  this  book.  Some 
commentators  claim  that  this  passage  is  simply  a  thought 
borrowed  from  the  fifteenth ’chapter  of  Exodus — Miriam’s 
song — but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  any  sufficient  ground. 
By  some,  verses  17  and  18,  and  27-30  are  referred  to  the 
same  source.  But  the  introductory  words  to  these  sec¬ 
tions  scarcely  bear  out  such  a  supposition.  What  was  this 
“Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah”?  Without  going  into 
fanciful  and  presumptuous  guesses  on  this  point,  it  may 
simply  be  said  :  The  most  reasonable  supposition  is  that  it 
was  a  work  made  up  of  the  descriptions  of  the  most  event¬ 
ful  battles  of  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah.  That  Israel’s 
battles  were  mentioned  as  the  wars  of  Jehovah  is  amply 
sustained  b}^  such  passages  as  i  Sam.  xviii.  17;  xxv.  28  (cf. 
Ex.  XV.  3).  No  data  are  given  or  found  for  deciding  or 
even  reasonably  conjecturing  the  author’s  name. 

2.’  Passing  out  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  next  lost  work 
mentioned  is  in  that,  to  some  persons,  troublesome  passage, 
Josh.  X.  12-15.  “Then  spake  Joshua  to  Jehovah . 

Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon; 

And  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Aijalon.  ^ 

And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed. 

Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies. 

Is  not  this  written  in  ‘  The  Book  of  Jashar  ’  ?  ”  Right  in 
the  middle  of  the  quotation,  which  consists  of  four  verses, 
is  found  the  name  of  this  strange  book.  Again,  in  2  Sam. 
i.,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
reached  David,  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  over  his  lost 
friends  with  this  lamentation:  “And  he  bade  them  teach 
the  children  of  Judah  the  song  of  the  bow:  behold,  it  is 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  182.  10 
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written  in  the  ‘  Book  of  Jashar’”  (ver.  i8).  Then  follow 
the  nine  verses  of  quotation  from  the  “Book  of  Jashar.” 
These  two  passages  (Josh.  x.  12-15  and  2  Sam.  i.  17-27) 
contain  all  of  our  information  about  this  work.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  does  not  state  that  the  jiassage  in  Joshua  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  second  passage,  “  Book  of  Jashar  ”  is  called 
^i^XLov  Tov  evdov<;.  In  the 'Vulgate  both  passages  are  ren¬ 
dered  liber  justorum.  That  this  book  was  written  in  verse  is 
a  legitimate  inference  from  the  poetic  remains  of  it  w’hich 
we  possess.  Gesenius*  says,  that  it  was  an  anthology  of 
ancient  Hebrew  songs,  which  acquired  its  name  from  be¬ 
ing  written  in  praise  of  upright  men,  the  “  book  of  the 
just  or  upright.”  The  two  great  events  commemorated 
in  the  specimens  we  possess,  acquired  a  world-wide  sig¬ 
nificance  for  Israel.  The  first,  the  battle  of  Beth-Horon, 
was  almost  equal,  in  importance,  to  the  battle  of  Tours  in 
732  i\.  D.,  when  the  power  of  Mohammedanism  was  broken 
in  Western  Europe;  or,  to  the  battle  of  Liitzen  in  1632, 
when  Protestantism  under  the  leadership  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  prevailed  over  Catholicism  in  Central  Europe. 
The  second  event,  the  death  of  Saul,  was  the  downfall  of 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  God’s  chosen  peojde.  Several 
forgeries  of  the  “  Book  of  Jashar”  have  appeared,  but  their 
significance  is  so  slight  as  to  require  no  further  mention 
here.  Probably  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  what 
remains  to  us  of  the  “  Book  of  Jashar”  plainly  indicates 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  memorable  events  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  preserved  in  poetic  form.  Of  its  author  we 
know  nothing  definite — though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
David  was  the  author  of  the  selection  in  2  Sam.  i  17-27. 

3.'  Passing  now  into  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
we  find  the  harvest  of  the  topic  in  hand.  “  Now  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wis¬ 
dom,  are  they  not  written  in  ‘  Tlie  Book  of  the  Acts  of 
Solomon’  ?  ”  (i  Kings  xi.  41.)  In  2  Chron.  ix.  29  we  read : 

“  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they/^ 

•  Thesaurus,  p.  642  a. 
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not  written  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of 
Iddo  the  seer  concerning^  Jeroboam  tlie  son  of  Nebat?” 
This  “  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  ”  was  probably  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  Solomon — a  private  biography — written 
by  an  Israelitish  scribe.  Evidently,  from  its  title,  it  was 
not  a  governmental  record  or  annal. 

4. '  “  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  first  and 
last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  history  of  Jehu  the 
son  of  Hanani,  which  is  inserted  (or,  who  is  mentioned)  in 
‘  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.’  ”  (2  Chron.  xx.  34.) 
The  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  (xxii.  45)  reads,  in  “  The 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  passage  with  this  title  occurs  in  i  Chron.  (ix.  i):  “So 
air  Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies  ;  and,  behold,  they 
are  written  in  ‘The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.’” 

5. *  <  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah’ 
is  mentioned  three  times — all  in  Second  Chronicles.  The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Jotham  (xxvii.  7),  of  Josiah  (xxxv.  26, 
27),  and  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  8),  behold,  they  are  written 
in  “  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.”  All 
the  parallel  passages  in  2  Kings  (xv.  36;  xxiii.  28;  xxiv.  5) 
read,  in  “  The  Book  of  llie  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah.” 

6. '  ‘The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel’ 

occurs  four  times — all  in  Second  Chronicles.  The  re.st  of 
theactsof  Asa(xvi.  1  i),of  Amaziah  (xxv.  26),of  Ahaz(xxviii. 
26)  and  of  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  32),  behold,  they  are  written  in 
“The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.”  The  paral¬ 
lel  passages  in  Kings  (1  Kings  xv.  23;  2  Kings  xiv.  18; 
xvi.  19;  XX.  20)  all  read,  “  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah.” 

7. ”  ‘The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel’  occurs  seventeen  times — «// in  Kings.  And  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  JerolK)am  (1  Kings  xiv.  19),  of  Nadab 
(i  Kings  >  v.  31),  of  Baasha  (i  Kings  xvi.  5),  of  Elah 
(i  Kings  xvi.  14),  of  Zimri  (i  Kings  xvi.  20),  of  Omri 
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(i  Kings  xvi.  27),  of  Ahab  (i  Kings  xxii.  39),  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  i.  18),  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  34),  of  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings 
xiii.  8),  of  Joash  (2  Kings  xiii.  12),  of  Jehoash  (2  Kings  xiv. 
15),  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  28),  of  Shallum  (2  Kings 
XV.  15),  of  Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  21),  of  Pekahiah  (2  Kings 
XV.  26)  and  of  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  31),  behold,  they  are 
written  in  “The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel.”  This  list  contains  all  but  two  of  the  nineteen 
kings  of  Israel,  viz.,  Joram  and  Hoshea.  The  books  of 
Chronicles  contain  no  passages  parallel  to  these  of 
Kings, — in  fact,  the  ten  tribes  and  their  kings  received 
very  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  compiler  of 
Chronicles. 

8.“  ‘  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah ’is  found  fifteen  times — all  in  Kings,  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  (i  Kings  xiv.  29),  of  Abijam 
(i  Kings  XV.  7),  of  Asa  (i Kings  xv.  23),  of  Jehoshaphat 
(i  Kings  xxii.  45),  of  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  23),  of  Joash 
(2  Kings  xii.  19),  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  18),  of  Azariah 
(2  Kings  XV.  6),  of  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv.  36),  of  Ahaz 
(2  Kings  xvi.  19),  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  20),  of  Manas- 
sch  (2  Kings  xxi.  17),  of  Amon  (2  Kings  xxi.  25),  of  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  28),  and  of  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv.  5),  be¬ 
hold,  are  they  not  written  in  “  The  Book  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah”.?  In  Second  Chronicles  the 
parallels  of  Asa  (xvi.  ii),  of  Amaziah  (xxv.  26),  of  Ahaz 
(xxviii.  26),  and  of  Hezekiah  (xxxii.  32),  read,  “  The  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.”  The  parallels  of 
Jotham  (xxvii.  7),  of  Josiah  (xxxv.  27)  and  of  Jehoiakim 
(xxxvi.  8),  read,  “The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.”  The  parallel  of  Jehoshaphat  in  2  Chron.  (xx. 
34).  reads,  “in  the  history  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Han- 
ani,  which  is  inserted  (who  is  mentioned)  in  ‘The  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel.’  ”  The  remaining  seven  cases  have 
no  parallels  in  Chronicles. 

II.  Thus  far  the  different  books  quoted  in  the  Old 
Testament  have  received  notice.  The  next  division  to  be 
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noticed  is  that  of  Histories.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
arrange  these  in*  their  proper  chronological  order. 

1. '  ‘  The  History  of  Samuel  the  Seer.’  In  i  Chron. 

xxix.  29  is  found  the  following :  “  Now  the  acts  of 

David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in 
‘  The  History  (D'naijof  Samuel  the  Seer,’  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad  the 
seer.”  This  work  is  mentioned  in  no  other  place.  It  may 
be  the  work  of  Samuel,  the  last  judge  of  Israel,  who 
anointed  both  Saul  and  David.  If  so,  it  contained  simply 
an  account  of  David’s  early  life,  as  Samuel  died  before 
David  acceded  to  the  throne.  The  mention  of  this  history 
as  the  first  of  the  three  referred  to,  would  seem  to  support 
this  view. 

2. *  ‘  The  History  of  Nathan  the  Prophet.’  This 
work  is  twice  mentioned :  Firsty  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  (i  Chron.  xxix.  29),  in  connection  with  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  Samuel  and  Gad,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  acts  of 
David.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  David  that 
Nathan  is  best  known  to  us.  His  wisdom  and  prudence 
as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  are  often  displayed  in  his  utter¬ 
ances  to  David ;  especially  in  the  parable  of  the  little  ewe 
lamb  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-6),  with  which  he  entraps,  and  thrusts 
through  the  callous  conscience  of,  the  monarch.  The 
second  mention  of  Nathan’s  history  is  in  2  Chron.  ix. 
29,  where  he,  in  common  with  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
and  Iddo  the  seer,  is  said  to  have  given  an  account 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon.  This  History  of  Nathan,  then, 
covers  the  period  of  David’s  and  a  large  part  of  that  of 
Solomon’s  reign — he  having  died  before  the  close 
of  the  latter’s  rule.  The  loss  of  this  history,  especially 
the  part  pertaining  to  David,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  serious  among  all  the  losses  of  ancient  works  quoted 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

3. '  ‘The  History  of  Gad  the  Seer’  is  mentioned 
but  once ;  and  that  in  i  Chron.  xxix.  29,  as  containing,  in 
common  with  Samuel  and  Nathan,  the  history  of  the  acts 
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of  David.  Gad  appears  to  David  for  the  first  time  in  the 
“hold”  at  Mizpeh  of  Moab  (i  Sam.  xxii.  5).  David  here 
was  a  fugitive  from  the  disaffected  king  of  Israel.  From 
this  time  on,  Gad  is  among  the  chief  counsellors  of  David 
— being  mentioned  by  name  in  Second  Samuel  six  times, 
and  in  First  Chronicles  six  times. 

4. '  ‘  The  History  of  Slieiiiaiah  the  Prophet  ’  is 
the  title  of  a  work  mentioned  but  once  (2  Chron.  xii. 
15).  “Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  first  and 
last,  are  they  not  written  in  the  histories  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  and  Iddo  the  seer,  after  the  manner  of  gene¬ 
alogies?”  In  I  Kings  xii.  22  we  read:  “The  word  of 
God  came  to  Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God;”  in  2  Chron. 
xi.  2:  “The  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Shemaiah,  the  man 
of  God;”  in  2  Chron.  xii.  5:  “Then  came  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  to  Rehoboam.”  This  prophet,  or  man  of  God 
(as  he  is  twice  called),  is  mentioned  by  name  but  five 
times.  His  peculiar  duty  in  these  cases  seems  to  have 
been  to  check,  restrain,  and  warn  that  rash  king  Reho¬ 
boam  from  warring  against  Israel.  His  history  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  kind  of  private  biography  of  Rehoboam’s  down¬ 
grade  life  and  reign. 

5. ‘  ‘The  History  of  Icldo  the  Seer’  is  referred  to, 
in  2  Chron.  xii.  15,  as  containing,  in  common  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Shemaiah,  the  acts  of  Rehoboam.  Of  Iddo  (or 
Jeddo),  we  have  no  appearances,  no  prophecies,  no  words 
from  Jehovah,  but  simply  references  to  his  writings.  He 
seems  to  have  been  merely  an  oriental  religious  writer  or 
editor;  though  the  word  “seer”  might  allow  the  inference 
that  he  both  received  visions  and  delivered  them  to  the 
people.  He  lived  in  the  period  just  before,  during,  and 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 

6. '  ‘  The  History  of  Jtdiu  the  son  of  Hanaiii.’ 
Jehu  is  called  in  1  Kings  (xvi.  7),  “  the  prophet.”  and  in  2 
Chron.  (xix.  2)  “  the  seer.”  He  prophesied  during  the 
reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  in  Judah  and  Baasha  in  Israel. 
The  only  mention  of  his  history  is  in  the  following  pas- 
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sage  in  2  Chron.  xx.  34:  “Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  ‘The 
History  of  Jehu  the  Son  of  Hanani,’  which  is  mentioned 
(  or,  7vho  is  recorded^  in  the  book  of  the  kings 

of  Israel.”  This  passage  states  that  either  Jehu  or  his 
history,  probably  the  latter,  was  especially  mentioned  in 
the  great  national  annals:  “The  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel.”  Its  parallel  in  i  Kings  (xxii.  45)  reads:  “The 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.”  This 
Jehu  is  mentioned  by  name  only  five  times.  His  first  and 
probably  most  important  appearance  is  recorded  in 
I  Kings  xvi.  1-7.  Here  in  the  strongest  terms  he  de¬ 
nounces  Baasha  for  his  wickedness,  and  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  of  his  house.  Thirty  years  later  he  meets  Je- 
hoshaphat  (in  2  Chron.  xix.  2,  3)  on  his  return  from  the 
battle  of  Ramoth  Gilead,  and  rebukes  him  for  his  alliance 
with  the  ungodly  Ahab  of  Israel.  Jehu’s  intimacy  with 
the  great  reformer,  Jehoshaphat,  would  without  doubt 
have  made  his  history  one  of  the  most  important  now  lost. 

7.'  ‘The  History  of  Hosai.’  In  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  17, 
19,  the  writer,  after  referring  to  another  work  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  Manasseh,  adds:  “  His  prayer  also,  and  how 
God  was  entreated  of  him,  and  all  his  sin  and  his  trespass, 
and  the  places  wherein  he  built  high  places,  and  set  up 
the  Asherim  and  the  graven  images,  before  he  humbled 
himself:  behold,  they  are  written  in  ‘The  History  of  Ho- 
sai’  ”  (seers).  The  Authorized  Version  reads  “  seers,”  with 
“  Hosai”  in  the  margin.  The  Targum  reads  Hosai  as  the 
Revised  V'ersion,  and  as  the  Hebrew  probably  should  be 
read.  Nothing  further  is  known  either  of  this  writer  or  his 
history.  Perhaps  the  abundance  of  the  literature  already 
extant  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  Kings  and  Chroni¬ 
cles,  concerning  Manasseh  and  his  reign,  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  our  accounts  of  him  are  so  brief  in  both  books. 

111.  M  ention  has  been  made  of  the  books  and  histt)ries. 
The  next  division  of  the  topic  is  Commentaries. 
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1. '  ‘The  Coiniiieiitary  (^^79)  of  the  Prophet 

Iddo.’  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  22  we  find  :  “And  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Abijah,  and  his  ways,  and  his  sayings,  are  written 
in  ‘  The  Commentary  of  the  Prophet  Iddo.’  ”  This  seems 
to  be  an  entirely  different  work  from  this  “  History  of  Iddo 
the  Seer”  (2  Chron.  xii.  15)  already  noticed.  The  history 
was  evidently  a  kind  of  statistical  or  genealogical  record, 
while  the  commentary  was  filled  with  the  acts,  the  ways, 
and  sayings  of  Abijah.  If  these  two  titles  were  contained 
in  two  different  books  of  the  Bible,  they  would  be  unhes¬ 
itatingly  referred  to  one  and  the  same  production ;  but 
since  both  are  in  Second  Chronicles,  and  only  twenty- 
four  verses  apart,  the  evidence  seems  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  have  here  a  new  and  entirely  different 
work  from  the  one  previously  mentioned. 

2. '  “The  Coiiimeiitary  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings.” 
After  the  disgraceful  fall,  the  vicious  murder,  and  the 
common  burial  of  King  Joash  of  Judah,  we  find  (in  2 
Chron.  xxiv.  27):  “Now  concerning  his  sons,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  them,  and  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  house  of  God,  behold,  they  are  written  in  ‘  The 
Commentary  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings.’”  No  other  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  this  midrash.  The  seemingly  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  in  2  Kings  (xii.  19)  reads:  “Book  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah.” 

IV.  In  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  but 
one  reference  to  a  production  called  simply  and  alone 
Chronicles. 

1.'  ‘The  Cliroiiieles  of  King  David.*  In  i  Chron. 
xxvii.  24  we  read:  “Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  began  to 
number,  but  finished  not ;  and  there  came  wrath  for  this 
upon  Israel ;  neither  was  the  number  put  into  the  account 
in  ‘  The  Chronicles  of  King  David.’ ”  This  reference  would 
seem  to  justify  the  inference  that  each  king  kept  and  pre¬ 
served  his  own  annals,  perhaps  under  charge  of  his  own 
royal  recording  secretary  (cf.  2  Sam.  xx.  23-26),  or 
“chronicler,”  as  the  margin  of  2  Sam.  xx.  24  reads. 
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V.  1.'  In  the  references  for  further  information  con¬ 

cerning  Manasseh  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18  are  found:  “Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh,  and  his  prayer  unto  God, 
and  the  words  of  the  seer  who  spake  to  him  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  behold,  they  are  written 
among  ‘  The  Acts  ef  the  Kings  of  Israel.’  ”  Such  a 
work  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Judging  from  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  it  may  have  been  the  popular  or  royal  an¬ 
nals  of  Judah  and  Israel,  or  an  entirely  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  work.  The  data  are  all  in  the  verse  above  quoted. 
The  word  here  translated  “Acts”  is  the  same  as 

that  translated  in  the  seven  works  already  speci¬ 

fied  under  11.  So  that  this  work  was  probably  a  “his¬ 
tory”  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Even  this  title  is  a  new  one, 
and  cannot  be  directly  identified  with  any  of  the  above 
designated  works. 

VI.  Another  class  of  works  represented  in  this  early 
literature  of  Israel  is  that  of  Visions. 

1. '  In  2  Chron.  ix.  29  it  is  found  that  the  acts  of  Solo¬ 
mon  are  written  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  “Vis¬ 
ions  of  lilclo  the  Seer,”  concerning  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat.  This  is  the  third  work  by  Iddo.  Here  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Solomon  is  contained  in  a  work  which  has  as  its 
main  part  visions  concerning  Jeroboam  the  first  king  of 
Israel.  Of  Iddo,  1  have  already  spoken  under  II.  5. 

2. '  ‘  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  the  Son 
of  Amoz.*  In  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32  we  read:  “Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  his  good  deeds,  behold, 
they  are  written  in  ‘The  V'ision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  the 
Son  of  Amoz,’  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel.’”  In  2  Kings  (xx.  20),  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hez¬ 
ekiah  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  “  The  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.”  The  title  of  this  new 
book  is  almost  identical  with  Isa.  i.  i.  But  the  fact  that 
this  vision  was  written  and  contained  in  “  The  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel”  would  forbid  its  identification 
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with  Isaiah’s  prophecies.  It  is  probable  that  the  account 
we  have  of  Hezekiah  in  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  is  a  copy  of 
the  work  here  referred  to,  as  originally  contained  in  “  The 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.” 

VII.  The  seventh  class  of  lost  works  is  Prophecy. 

I.'  In  2  Chron.  ix.  29  the  rest  ol  the  acts  of  Solomon 
are  recorded  not  only  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer,  but  also  in 
♦The  Prophecy  of  Ahyah  the  Shiloiiite.’  Ahijah 
was  active  as  a  prophet  during  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam  (cf.  1  Kings  xi.  29  sq.,  and  xiv.  2  sq.).  He  ut¬ 
tered  during  his  life,  among  others,  two  very  remarkable 
prophecies:  (i)  In  i  Kings  xi.  29-39,  he  rends  his  new 
garment  into  twelve  pieces,  and  gives  to  Jeroboam  ten  of 
them,  thus  prefiguring  and  foretelling  the  rupture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Solomon.  (2)  In  i  Kings  xiv.  6-16,  he  informs 
Jeroboam’s  wife  of  the  approaching  death  of  their  son 
Abijah,  and  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Jeroboam.  In  verse  16  he  gives  an  exj)Iicit  prophecy  of 
the  final  captivity  of  Israel.  Jeroboam’s  estimate  of 
Ahijah  is  seen  in  1  Kings  xiv.  2,  3,  where  the  former  di¬ 
rects  his  wife  to  go  to  him  and  inquire  concerning  the 
sick  child.  If  Ahijah  wrote  any  considerable  amount  the 
prophecies  here  given  may  be  extracts  therefrom. 

VIII.  I.'  In  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  just  after  josiah’s  death 
at  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Egyjjt,  these  words  are  found : 
“And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah :  and  all  the  singing 
men  and  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta¬ 
tions,  unto  this  day ;  and  they  made  them  an  ordinance  in 
Israel:  and  behold,  they  are  written  in  ‘The  La]iieiita> 
tions.’ ”  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  v.  i)  says:  “Jeremiah,  the 
prophet,  wrote  upon  him  [Josiah]  a  funeral  dirge,  which 
is  still  extant.”  However  this  may  have  been  in  the  time 
of  Josephus,  we  have  no  work  to-dav  which  will  answer 
the  requirements.  Jeremiah’s  Lamentations  do  not  men¬ 
tion  Josiah,  nor  do  they  refer  to  a  definite  personal  mis¬ 
fortune  as  their  subject.  From  the  intimations  here  given. 
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this  work,  “  Lamentations,”  may  have  been  a  collection  of 
funeral  dirges  or  songs,  over  those  for  whom  the  nation 
especially  lamented. 

IX.  Miscellaneous  Works. 

1.  In  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22  another  work  is  referred  to  only 
by  the  author’s  name :  “  The  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah, 
did  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.”  This  was  probably 
some  sort  of  annals,  rather  than  a  prophecy  such  as  Isaiah 
preserves  to  us. 

2.  In  Prov.  XXV.  i:  “These  also  are  ‘Proverbs  of 
Solomon,’  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
copied  out.”  Here  is  an  evident  reference  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  sayings  of  Solomon  which  is  not  now  extant. 
Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is  found 
in  I  Kings  iv.  32 :  “And  he  [Solomon]  spake  three  thous¬ 
and  proverbs.” 

3.  In  the  same  verse  (i  Kings  iv.  32)  it  is  said:  ‘“His 
[Solomon’s]  songs  were  one  thousand  and  five.’  ” 
He  evidently  composed  a  kind  of  psaltery  containing  this 
definite  and  specific  number  of  songs.  According  to  the 
superscriptions  of  our  present  psaltery,  but  two  psalms 
(Ixxii.  and  cxxvii.)  are  ascribed  to  Solomon.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  this  great  collection  is  lost. 

4.  In  the  verse  (33)  following  we  find :  “And  he  spake 
‘of  treo.s,’  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall.”  This  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  botanical  work  of  such  compass  as  had  not  hitherto 
been  known  in  this  section  of  the  world. 

5.  Continuing  in  the  same  verse  (33)  the  writer  says : 
“And  he  spake  also  ‘  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
cr€;ei>iiig  things,  and  of  fishes’” — a  comprehensive 
zoology  for  Palestine  at  this  early  date.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  to  know  how  extensive  an  edu¬ 
cation  Solomon  had  pursued.  We  know  that  at  a  very 
early  date  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had  made  very 
full  and  complete  lists  of  animals,  plants,  rocks,  metals, 
etc., — covering  such  branches  of  natural  science  as  botany. 
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zoology,  geology,  astronomy,  and  geography.  If  Solo¬ 
mon  had  access  in  any  way  to  these  sources,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  everything  can  be,  to  some  degree,  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  natural  causes.  It  is,  at  least,  said 
(ver.  34)  that  people  came  to  him  from  all  kings  of  the 
earth. 

6.  In  addition  to  these  miscellaneous,  though  reasonably 
definite,  references,  there  are  found  a  large  number  of 
proverbs,  quoted  as  current  among  the  people.  In 
I  Sam.  xxiv.  13  this  one  is  found,  thrown  bv  David  into 
the  face  of  Saul,  after  David  had  spared  his  life:  “As 
saith  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  ‘  Out  of  the  wicked  com- 
eth  forth  wickedness.’”  Also  in  Ezek.  xviii.  2:  “What 
meaneth  ye  that  ye  use  this  proverb:  ‘The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  " 
Again,  in  Ezek.  xii.  22,  Jehovah  speaks  to  the  prophet: 
“  Son  of  man,  what  is  this  proverb  that  ye  have  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  ‘The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vision  fail- 
eth’  ?  ”  These  few  examples  are  given  simply  as  specimens 
of  the  numerous  lip  and  [)roverb  literature  which  existed, 
among  the  people  of  Israel  in  Old  Testament  times,  but 
which  outside  of  the  Bible  is  entirely  lost. 

I  have  now  very  briefly  mentioned  the  titles  of  all  the 
different  works  quoted,  adding  some  remarks  on  points  of 
interest  connected  with  them.  I  shall  now  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  preceding  examination. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  Books  quoted  and  cited,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  number  of  references  to  each,  are  the  fol¬ 


lowing  : — 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  ...  -  once. 

2.  The  Book  of  Jashar . twice. 

3.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  ...  -  once. 

4.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ....  twice. 


5.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  -  thrice. 

6.  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  J  udah  and  Israel  -  four  times. 

7.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  - 
seventeen  times. 
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8.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  - 
fifteen  times. 

These  eight  books  are  cited  forty-five  times.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  parallel  passages,  these  eight  names  or*  ti¬ 
tles  do  not  refer  to  eight  distinct  and  separate  works.  The 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Ju¬ 
dah,  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel,  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  J  udah 
— these  five  titles  evidently  refer  to  the  royal  annals.  They 
were  probably  not  two  independent  works,  but  one  work, 
in  which  each  kingdom  was  treated  by  itself.  If  this  were 
true,  the  number  of  books  cited  would  be  reduced  to  four. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  the  Histories  cited  are  as  fol¬ 


lows: — 

1.  The  History  of  Samuel  the  Seer . once. 

2.  The  History  of  Nathan  the  Prophet  -  -  -  twice. 

3.  The  History  of  Gad  the  Seer . once. 

4.  The  History  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet  -  -  -  once. 

5.  The  History  of  Iddo  the  Seer . once. 

6.  The  History  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  -  -  once. 

7.  The  History  of  Hosai . once. 


These  seven  histories,  all  by  specified  authors,  are  cited 
only  eight  times.  If  “  The  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ”  be 
included  here  (cf.  V.  i)  we  should  have  eight  histories. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  the  following  Commentaries  are 
cited : — 

1.  The  Commentary  of  the  Prophet  Iddo  -  -  -  once. 

2.  The  Commentary  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  -  once. 
These  two  commentaries  are  cited  but  once  each. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  but  one  Chronicles  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  Chronicles  of  King  David . once. 

V.  In  the  fifth  place,  a  work  appears  with  the  following 
translation  in  the  Revised  Version,  which  I  should  rather 
change  to  “  History  — 

I.  The  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  Israel . once. 

VI.  In  the  si-Kth  place, the  following  Visions  are  cited:- 
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1.  The  Visions  of  Iddo  the  Seer . once. 

2.  The  Visions  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  -  .  -  .  once. 
Each  work  is  cited  once. 


V  II.  In  the  seventh  place,  we  have  the  following  Proph- 
ecy : — 

I.  The  Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  -  -  -  once. 

VIII.  In  the  eighth  place,  appears  “The  Lamentations” 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  account  of  the  lamentations 
over  Josiah. 

IX.  In  the  ninth  place,  we  find  several  “Miscellaneous 
Works,”  such  as: — 

1.  The  account  of  Uzziah  by  Isaiah. 

2.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

3.  The  Songs  of  Solomon. 

4.  The  works  on  Natural  Science — Botany  and  Zoology 
by  Solomon. 

5.  The  lip  or  proverb  literature. 

As  a  summary  of  the  whole,  it  is  found,  that  there  are 
cited  in  the  Old  Testament  at  least  twenty-four  different 
works,  under  as  many  different  titles,  in  sixty-two  differ¬ 
ent  passages.  These  are  the  lost  works  cited  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  we  are  referred  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  among  other  things,  in  regard  to  the  lives  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

Now,  I  shall  arrange  in  their  chronological  order  as  far 
as  possible,  the  authors,  together  with  their  works: — 

1.  Samuel — History  of  Samuel  the  Seer — one  work. 

2.  Gad — History  of  Gad  the  Seer — one  work. 

3.  Nathan — History  of  Nathan  the  Prophet — one  work. 

4.  Shemaiah — History  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet — one 
work. 

5.  Iddo — History  of  Iddo  the  Seer, 

— Commentary  of  the  Prophet  Iddo, 

— Visions  of  Iddo  the  Seer — three  works. 

6.  Solomon — Proverbs,  Songs,  Scientific  Treatises — sev¬ 
eral  works. 
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7.  Ahijah — Pn)p)hecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite — one  work. 

8.  Jehu  Son  of  Hanani — History  of  Jehu  Son  of  Ha- 
nani — one  work. 

9.  Isaiah — Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Son  of  Anioz, 

— A  titleless  work  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22 — vtwo 
works. 

10.  Hosai — History  of  Hosai — one  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  examination,  it  is  found  that  of  the 
twenty-four  titledXo^X.  works,  twelve  are  the  products  of 
ten  different  authors.  Each,  except  Iddo,  produced  one 
work,  he  three.  In  this  statement,  I  have  not  included 
the  miscellaneous  works  of  Solomon,  nor  the  unnamed 
work  of  Isaiah. 

After  this  somewhat  tedious  and  statistical  treatise  con¬ 
cerning  works  which  to-day  are  entirely  lost,  some  one 
may  ask :  What  is  the  practical  bearing  of  all  this  upon 
biblical  exegesis  and  archaeology? 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  questions  and  pro¬ 
blems  suggested  by  this  line  of  study : — 

(1)  Several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  pure  com¬ 
pilations,  the  sources  for  which  were  found  in  these  lost 
writings. 

(2)  The  accounts  of  the  lives  and  times  of  some  kings 
are  given  very  briefly  in  the  Bible;  for  example,  that  of 
the  infamous  Manasseh,  though  king  forty-five  years,  is 
disposed  of  in  a  few  verses.  Minute  details  are  not  given, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  two  original  works  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

(3)  The  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  kings  kept  accurate 
records  of  their  reigns.  The  records  were  preserved  as 
royal  treasures. 

(4)  The  royal  annals  were  supplemented  by  a  large 
amount  of  history  written  by  the  prophets. 

(5)  The  prophets  wrote,  in  addition  to  their  histories, 
visions  and  prophecies  concerning  the  kings  and  peoples 
of  their  times. 
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(6)  The  fact  of  the  preservation  of  these  individual  and 
separate  records  down  to  the  later  biblical  times,  often  ex¬ 
plains  a  reference  to  an  event  which  occurred  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier,  about  which  contemporary  biblical  his¬ 
tory  is  silent.  E.  g.  the  downfall  of  Shiloh  in  Samuel’s 
time  is  not  mentioned  in  contemporary  history.  But  Jere¬ 
miah  (vii,  12.  14 ;  xxvi,  6.  9),  writing  at  least  five  hundred 
years  later,  seems  to  have  had  definite  information  on  this 
point.  Where  did  he  obtain  it?  Undoubtedly  from  re¬ 
cords  contemporary  with  its  fall,  which  he  had  at  hand, 
but  which  are  now  lost. 

(7)  These  works  tell  us  that  God’s  prophets  were 
among  the  earliest  writers  of  secular  as  well  as  of  sacred, 
history. 

(8)  The  warnings  of  the  prophets  were  probably  not  all 
spoken  words,  but,  as  those  of  Iddo,  may  have  been  writ- 
ings. 

(9)  Very  early  in  the  history  of  Israel,  even  aside  from 
the  utterances  and  writings  ol  the  prophets,  there  are 
found  references  to  works  and  writings,  which  tell  us  that 
writing  was  no  new  thing  ;  and  that  poetry  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  heroes. 

(10)  Aside  from  all  the  books  in  which  we  find  works 
quoted  and  cited,  is  it  probable  that  any  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  compilations,  without  giving  cre¬ 
dit  to  their  sources? 

The  above  and  a  multitude  of  other  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  naturally  spring  upon  one  in  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  quotations.  They  are  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  many  of  the  most  troublesome  pro¬ 
blems  found  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

1. 

THE  USE  OF  MYTHIC  PHRASES  IN  MODERN  MISSION-FIELDS. 

In  the  Expositor,  for  January,  1888,  Dr.  Cheyne  has  an  article  on  "The 
Use  of  Mythic  I’hrases  by  the  Old  'I'estament  Writers.” 

On  the  critical  question  discussed  in  that  paper,  the  present  writer  claims 
no  right  to  speak.  When,  however,  he  read  its  title,  there  at  cnce  occurred 
the  thought,  as  the  religion  of  Jehovah  in  the  times  of  Abral  am,  Moses, 
David,  and  Isaiah  e.xisted  under  circumstances  not  greatly  different  from 
those  in  which  Christianity  finds  itself  at  the  present  day  as  it  wins  its  way 
among  the  ethnic  religions  of  India,  China,  or  Japan,  the  progress  of  the 
latter  ought  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  development  of  the  former. 

A  study  of  the  present  growth  of  Christianity  among  people  whose  whole 
life  is  permeated  by  the  precepts  and  traditions  of  other  religions  ought 
greatly  to  aid  in  understanding — what  to  those  born  and  bred  under  exclu¬ 
sively  Christian  influences  is  so  difficult — the  tremendous  difficulties  which 
the  religion  of  Jehovah  had  to  encounter  in  those  primitive  times.  It  is 
with  the  thought  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  these  difficulties,  as  well  as 
the  desire  of  casting  a  side  light  upon  the  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 
that  I  propose  to  speak  briefly  on  the  Use  of  Mythic  Phrases  in  Mission 
Work  in  Japan. 

I.  'I'he  names  of  persons  and  places  in  Japan  are  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  derived  from  the  prevailing  religion,  and  therefore  "mythic”  in  their 
origin.  When  some  future  generation  comes  to  study  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  church  in  Japan,  not  a  few  strange  phenomena  will 
present  themselves.  Among  the  leading  Christian  preachers  will  be  found 
the  names,  Shinto-Temple-River,  Great-Shinto-Temple,  Second-Shinto- 
Temple,  Front-Shinto-(Jod,  and  many  other  names  of  Shinto  origin.  Frcm 
Iluddhism  come  the  personal  names,  Little-Buddhist- Temple,  Within-ihe- 
Buddhist-Temple,  lJuddhist-’I'emple-Lake,  etc.  There  will  be  a  liuddhist- 
Temple-Sireel-Church,  Church-of-the-Western-Shinto-Temple,  Church-of 
the-God-of-War,  Church-of-the-God-of-Wealth-Street,  Church-on-the-I  lill-of- 
thc-Goddcss-of-Mercy,  etc.  How  easy  for  such  a  future  scholar,  from  such 
a  name  as  "  Church  of  the  God  of  War.”  to  miss  the  point  that  Hachivmn, 
"God  of  War,”  is  really  the  name  of  a  .and  so  to  infer  the  existence 
of  an  impure  Christianity. 
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2.  'I'hcrc  nrc  n.any  terms,  rnylliic  in  their  oriein,  which  have  now  be 
come  so  much  a  pari  of  llic  lan^iuaiie  and  life  of  the  peojjle,  that  ihev  arc 
used  daily  ainl  hourly,  with  no  thout'lit  I'ls  to  their  orijjin.  I'or  example;  A 
Japanese  brother,  educated  in  .America  and  loved  and  honored  in  two  hem¬ 
ispheres,  referriiiii  in  a  sermon  to  the  story  of  I.uther’s  experience  in  a 
thunder-storm,  used  the  words  Kaiuinari  <,'•<;  ofliiniashito.  “ 'I’hunder  fell.” 
Hardly  any  other  expression  w.as  possible  to  him;  yet,  in  the  minds  of 
many  Japanese  those  words  are  associated  with  the  fallinj^  of  a  drai^on  or 
dration-like  animal  from  the  heavens;  and  persons  arc  said  to  have  seen 
tucli  animals. 

Of  mythic  oritjin,  also,  are  many  euphemisms  for  death,  h'osi'ti  no  Kyakn 
to  notio.  “  lie  has  gone  to  dwell  by  the  Vellow  h'ountain,”  is  one  of  these. 
'J  he  my'hic  yellow  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  A  writer  in  our  Christian  newspaper,  speaking  recently  of  the 
death  of  some  one,  used  the  expression,  Oni  nochdnu’n  ni  tsnito,  “His  name  is 
registered  in  the  book  of  the  oni,”  a  word  meaning  usually  domons,  including 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  clearly  of  mythic  origin. 

Many  national  proverbs  spring  from  the  same  source.  I  recently  heard 
one  of  our  Christian  preachers  in  a  sermon  speak  of  some  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  as  7  buddha  in  hell  " — Jiieokn  do  hotoke  ni  un  o^otokn. 

Others  have  quoted  in  sermons  the  proverb,  “  The  decisions  of  Jigoku  [the 
liuddhisl  term  for  hell,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later)  are  .according  to  the 
amount  of  money  .a  man  has.”  ’I  hese  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

3.  .\  third  class  comprises  those  terms  e.xpressive  of  religious 
thought  which  Christian  teachers  arc  of  necessity  compelled  to  borrow  from 
the  vocabulary  of  other  religions.  How  can  we  speak  of  Cod,  heaven,  the 
soul,  sin,  salvation,  regeneration,  Satan,  hell,  and  soon,  without  using  the 
terms  employed  in  other  religions?  Judged  from  a  philological  point  of 
view  these  words  are  often  objectionable.  .As  ordinarily  used  they  arc  as¬ 
sociated  with  much  that  is  foreign  and  even  antagonistic  to  Christian 
thought.  \'et,  although  in  individual  cases  a  better  choice  might  have  been 
made,  do  the  best  we  can,  we  arc  obliged  to  have  a  long  list  of  such  words. 
For  example  :  As  a  translation  for  Cod  we  use  the  word  Komi,  the 
name  of  the  mythic  deities  of  the  Shinto  religion.  MoiOri,  :in  old  writer, 
says:  “ 'I'hc  name  Komi  is  applied  to  all  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  spirits  of  ancestors,  to  men,  birds,  beasts,  trees,  grass,  sea,  mountains, 
and  indeed  to  whatever  shows  unusual  excellence  and  wisdom.”  '1  he  word 
is  therefore  not  necessarily  personal  ;  in  form  the  singular  is  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  plural  ;  and.  according  to  Shintoism,  the  number  of  the 
Komi  is  eight  millions.  Vet  missionaries  (including  our  Japanese  brethren) 
are  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  [apanesc  language  has  no  belter  word 
for  the  Christian’s  (Jod  than  this. 

The  word  used  for  devil,  \%  akn-ma.  Akn  means  “evil;”  mo  is  a  word 
brought  to  Japan  from  China  by  the  liuddhists,  who  in  turn  gc^t  it  from  the 
IJrahmans  of  India,  it  being  only  a  shortened  form  of  the  .Sanskrit  mom, 
which  Ur.  Oldenburg  identifies  with  Mrityn,  the  Urahmanic  Cod  of  Death. 
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In  this  vvoni,  also,  there  is  no  distinction  of  number;  the  plural  significa¬ 
tion  is  nutcit  more  common  than  the  singular,  and  it  is  more  commonly  used 
of  subordinate  demons  than  of  a  supreme  evil  one. 

Ten.  the  word  for  “  heaven,”  also  comes  from  the  liuddhists,  by  whom  it 
is  used  in  several  senses  :  (i)  I'orlhe  material  heaven  ;  (2)  Kor  the  Sanskrit 
de’ea;  (3)  I'  or  innumerable  imaginary  worlds  presided  over  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  buddha. 

Kor  “hell”  the  r..id<lhist  //Va/Jv/,  “  F.arth-prison,”  is  the  term  in  common 
use.  According  to  lluddhists,  there  arc  eight  immen.se  cold  hells,  eight 
hot  ones,  and  eight  of  darkness.  .Around  these  as  a  centre  areothers  innum¬ 
erable.  I.ife  in  each  is  five  humlred  years  in  length,  and  when  it  ceases  in  one 
the  criminal  is  immediately  reborn  into  another,  and  so  on.  All  these  liells 
are  presided  over  by  )'<  //////<?  (.Sanskrit,  Vama'),  who  judges  of  the  demerits  of 
the  different  individuals  and,  with  an  army  of  demons  as  assistants,  applies 
the  various  tortures.  To  this  outline  popular  works  add  many  harrowing 
details  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  common  thought.  There  are  hells 
of  filth,  and  hells  of  revolving  swords;  valleys  filled  with  boiling  ca’drons 
over  which  the  guilty  arc  compelled  to  walk  on  ropes  suspended  from  moun¬ 
tain  to  mountain  ;  precipices  down  which  the  wicked  arc  hurled  to  fall  upon 
swords  set  as  thick  as  blades  of  grass  upon  a  lawn,  and  where  dogs,  lions, 
and  tigers  of  burning  iron  wait  ready  to  seize  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
unchristian  rcprcscntati<m  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  lluddhists  look  upon  [)unishment  as  destructive  of  sin  and 
therefore  of  limited  duration,  our  translators  could  fmd  no  other  word  so 
satisfactory  rs  a  translation  of  the  New  'I'estament  tlehenna  as  this. 

In  waging  its  warfare  of  love,  Cdirisiianity  is  compelled  to  takelhe  imper¬ 
fect  weapons  of  its  foes,  and  fashion  them  f<»r  its  own  purposes.  Could  it 
have  l)ccn  otherwise  in  the  early  days? 

M.  L.  COKDON. 


If. 

AS  TO  niK  a(;k  ot  davikl. 

A  RiX'KNT  work  of  fiction,  whose  title  the  world  is  already  weary  of,  ven¬ 
tured  to  impugn  the  Old  Testament  only  in  one  of  its  books,  that  of  Daniel. 
Why  Daniel  ?  Doubt. ess  on  account  of  its  miracles  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is 
nowhere  acknowledged.  Whoever  reads  it  all,  without  skipping,  will  run 
across  the  following  passage  :  “  It  was  a  change  of  conviction  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  this  strange  product  of  Jewish  patriotism 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ  that  drove  M.  Kenan  out  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  ‘  I'or  the  Catholic  Church  to  confess,’  he  says  in  his  ‘Souvenirs,* 
‘  that  Daniel  is  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  would 
be  to  confess  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  ;  if  she  had  made  this  mistake 
she  may  have  made  others  ;  she  is  no  longer  divinely  inspired.”* 
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Then  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  various  ways,  that  have  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  of  getting  over  the  difhrultics  raised  against  the  reputed  author¬ 
ship  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  by  modern  criticism.  An  orthodox  believer  is 
represented  as  taking  refuge  in  our  l.ord’s  recognition  of  it  by  quotation 
from  it,  and  “the  All-True  and  All-Knowing  cannot  have  made  a  mistake.” 
A  harassed  Churchman  is  caused  to  reply  that  probably  Christ  was  not  cor¬ 
rectly  reported  in  the  matter.  A  liberal  Anglican  is  held  up  as  admitting 
the  book  of  Daniel  to  be  a  patriotic  fraud,  but  also  as  protesting  that  our 
l.ord  quoted  from  it  as  he  would  from  literature  of  any  kind.  Finally,  the 
calm  dispassionate  critic,  “  who  has  no  interest  to  serve,”  is  appealed  to  as 
an  arbiter  and  oracle.  “  ‘  No  reasonable  man,’  says  the  ablest  German  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  ‘can  doubt’  that  this  most  interesting  piece 
of  writing  belongs  to  the  year  169  or  170  ».  c.  It  was  written  to  stir  up  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Jews  weighed  down  by  the  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  had  enormous  vogue.  It  inaugurated  a  new 
apocalyptic  literature.  And  clearly  the  youth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  vi 
tally  influenced  by  it.  It  entered  into  his  thought,  it  helped  to  shape  his 
career.” 

Such  considerations  .as  these  are  used  as  the  immediate  motive  or  “help 
from  outside”  which,  at  the  turning-point  in  his  career,  effected  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  of  faith  in  the  hero  of  the  story  !  And  the  reader  is  left 
to  infer  that  these  considerations  are  the  only  replies  that  can  be  made  in 
the  case,  or  arguments  that  ever  have  been  put  forward  in  support  of  the 
authorship  of  Daniel  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  u.c. 

lJut  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  point  where  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  assailed  lies  in  the  appearance  in  its  vocabulary  of  certain 
Greek  words  which  betray,  it  is  argued,  a  late  date.  Now,  so  far  from  the 
silly  answers  above  referred  to  being  all  that  has  been  done,  this  objection 
has  been  met  in  various  sensible  and  unanswerable  ways. 

It  has  been  held  to  be  possible  that  when  the  original  Semitic  names  had 
gone  out  of  use  or  ceased  to  be  understood,  later  CJreck  terms  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  text. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  terms  in  question  occur  only  in  the  .Ara¬ 
maic  portion  of  the  book,  which  Aramaic  portion  is  a  late  translation  of  the 
primal  Hebrew  text. 

Another  line  of  defence  has  taken  the  direction  of  early  Greek  intercourse 
with  Persia ;  or,  of  Greek  immigration  to  Upper  .Asia  as  far  back  as  the 
Median  dominion  ;  and,  even  if  no  commingling  occurred  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  races,  of  the  transfer  by  trade  in  the  articles  or  objects  concerned,  such 
as  musical  instruments,  together  with  the  names  they  bore,  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  llabylonians. 

However,  quite  recently  a  new  and  suflicjent  explanation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  rendered  by  the  disclosures  at  Tahpanhes,  the  Greek  Daphnai 
or  Arabic  Dcfcnneh.  on  the  eastern  l;order  ot  Egypt.  It  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  u.c.  I’sammeiichus  I.  fought 
bis  way  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whom,  when 
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the  sirupffflc  was  over,  he  found  it  necessary  to  station  on  the  verge  of  the 
country  rather  than  in  the  interior,  and  for  whom  he  established  the  Camps 
at  Daphnai  ;  or,  as  llenxlotus  relates:  *‘To  the  lonians,  and  the  Karians, 
and  thoie  who  had  hibored  with  him,  I’sammetichus  gave  places  to  dwell  in 
opposite  each  other,  with  the  Nile  flowing  between  ;  these  were  named 
Camps.  Tlie  lonians  and  Ktirians  continued  to  dwell  in  these  places  a 
long  time.”  About  half  a  century  after  the  accession  of  I’sammetichus, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  I’abylon,  having  defeated  the  army  of  I’haraoh- 
necho  stationed  at  Carchetnisli,  began  to  sweep  down  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
carry  away  tlic  people  (»f  Judali  captive.  At  length,  thinking  to  avoid  the 
inevitable,  the  remnant  of  Judah  fled  to  Kgypt.  Here  the  Judaean  fugi¬ 
tives  were  hospitably  entertained  at 'rahpanhes-Oaphnai,  because,  being  for¬ 
eigners  as  well  as  the  lonians  and  Karians,  they  could  not  be  admitted  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  ;  but  here,  within  and  around  the  walls  of  a 
single  building,  which  at  once  served  as  the  palace  of  the  king  and  the  for¬ 
tress  of  the  garrison,  Jews  were  thrown  into  intimate  association  with 
Greeks  durirg  a  series  of  years.  IIovv  many  Greeks?  Herodotus  says 
that  under  the  reign  of  Apries,  the  I’haraoh-hophra  of  the  Bible,  about 
the  time  this  contact  took  place,  his  body  of  Ionian  and  Karian  mercenar¬ 
ies  numbered  thirty  thousand  men.  And  how  many  Hebrews?  Jeremiah 
says,  “  All  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  returned  from  all  nations 
whither  they  had  been  driven,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah  ” — probably  no 
less  in  number  than  the  Greeks  then  occupying  this  place  of  refuge  with 
them.  But,  in  the  estimation  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  this  remnant  of  Judah 
was  guilty  of  slaying  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  had  ma«le  governor  in  the  land  ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  same 
angry  monarch,  I’haraoh-hophra  was  guilty  of  aiding  Zedekiah,  whose 
eyes  he  had  pul  out  at  Kiblah,  and  whom,  having  loaded  with  chains,  he  had 
carried  away  to  Babylon.  'I'o  satisfy  a  double  grudge,  then,  finally  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  made  a  raid  upon  Kgypt,  perhaps  putting  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  band  to  death,  but  taking  the  fugitive  remnant  captive  to  Babylon 
in  spite  of  all  its  efforts  to  escape  him,  and,  it  is  said  by  Josephus,  dethron¬ 
ing  I’haraoh-hopra  and  selling  up  a  vassal  in  his  stead. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  ihc  acquaintance  thus  made  by 
the  Hebrews  with  the  (Wrecks  at  Tahpanhes,  with  their  language  .and  their 
arts,  was  quite  sufficient  and  much  more  than  enough,  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  all  the  Greek  terms  we  now  find  in  the  book  of  Daniel  to 
the  Hebrew  colony  and  speech  at  Babylon,  for  all  the  survivors  at  Tah¬ 
panhes  went  home  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  Such  is  one  of  the  gains  from  the 
recent  exploration  of  Kgypt :  the  conclusion  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  VV.  M.  F. 
Petrie  :  “  We  are  now  in  a  position,  after  finding  that  Tahpanhes  was  the 
■seat  of  the  Greek  frontier  garrison,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  helleniza- 
lion  of  the  Jewish  race  during  the  five  successive  periods  of  trouble  in  Ju- 
<laea  between  607  and  587  «.  c.  In  this  twenty  years  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Greek  settlers  must  have  been  going  on,  and  a  wider  intercourse 
than  even  a  Greek  colony  in  Palestine  would  have  produced.  Here  were 
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numbers  of  the  upper  ami  more  cultivated  classes  continually  thrown  into 
the  company  of  (Ireeks  ;  all  who  could  afford  to  flee  had  to  become  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  (Ireek  language  and  ideas  in  their  temporary  exile. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  a  single  body  of  Jews  tjoing  into  F.Kypl,  and  not  re¬ 
turning.  but  of  continual  ebb  and  flow,  of  alternate  dwelling  in  the  Clrcek 
settlement  and  of  return  to  their  own  land,  as  the  tide  of  IJabylonian  con¬ 
quest  repeatedly  poured  over  judoja,  and  then  retired  ;  and  finally  came 
the  deportation  to  llabylonia  of  a  large  number  of  those  w'ho  had  settled 
permanently  to  dw’ell  at  Daphnai.  The  whole  circam stances  were  such  as 
to  give  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the  permeation  of  Greek  words 
and  Greek  ideas  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  on  the  employment  of  Greek  names  for  musical  instruments  and 
other  objects  among  the  Hebrews,  at  and  .ifter  the  removal  to  llabylon,  is 
too  obvious  to  need  mention  in  detail.  A  fresh  and  unexpected  light  is 
thus  thrown  upon  a  (piesiion  which  has  been  an  important  element  of  bib¬ 
lical  criticism.”  (N'ebesheh  and  Defenneh,  |)p.  -iq,  50.)  'I'his  solution  of 
the  matter  strikingly  supports  the  shrewd  recognition  of  the  symphonia, 
(the  dulcimer  of  l>.in.  iii.  5,  10).  i'l  tl'c  Egyptian  zitimiidmh.  a  double  reed- 
pipe,  giving  forth  at  the  same  moment  two  syinphonious  sounds,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  l.ane,  is  still  in  use  among  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile.  At  all 
events,  the  setting  up  of  Nebuchadne/zar's  golden  image  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  and  requiring  divine  honor  to  be  i)aid  him  through  it,  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  conclusion  of  those  many  victoiies  by  which  he  had  sub¬ 
dued  all  the  world,  or  as  the  I..W.  testify,  “  .\fler  a  progress  through  the 
cities,  countries,  and  nations  which  owned  his  power  between  India  and 
Ethiopia."  The  Jews  who  had  been  thrown  together  with  lonians  and 
Karians  on  the  threshhold  of  Egypt  were  present  on  this  occasion.  They 
may  have  brought  the  instruments  and  art  and  names  to  the  seen'*.  It 
was  after  this  event  that  Datiiel  wrote  his  book,  quite  possibly  and  natur¬ 
ally  with  all  the  Greek  terms  we  now  find  therein. 

.Sometimes  Providence  seems  to  time  the  disclosure  of  a  proof  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  doubt. 

J.  A.  PAINE. 


III. 

I  IIK  I’.K  I  MSAIDA  or  Sr.  I.l  KK  IX.  lU. 

TitK  question  with  regard  to  this  Ilcths.aida  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and 
is  also  one  of  some  imporiamc,  as  involving  the  accuracy  of  St.  I. tike’s 
knowledge,  and  the  soundness  of  certain  methods  of  modern  textual  criti¬ 
cism.  I  would,  therefore,  in  the  same  spirit  of  imiuiry  with  your  contribu¬ 
tor  in  the  October  number,  offer  the  follow  ing  considerations  upon  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  he  has  suggested  : — 

1.  '1  hat  Hethsaida  of  Galilee  was  a  suburb  of  Capernaum  seems  to  me 

tjuiie  improbable.  Poth  cities,  indeed,  were  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
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lake,  in  the  land  of  Cenncsarct,  which  extends  from  Mcjdel  to  Kahn  Min- 
yeh,  about  three  and  one-half  miles,  and  therefore  must  have  been  near  each 
other  (compare  Mark  vi.  47-53:  John  vi.  17).  According  to  the  historical 
notices  collected  l)y  Dr,  Robinson  Rclhsaida  was  north  of  Capernaum.  (Bib¬ 
lical  Rcsearclies,  iii.  356).  In  the  New  I'cstament,  it  is  named  as  distinctly 
and  separately  from  Capernaum  as  Chorazin.  In  truth,  there  is  more  ground 
for  connecting  it  with  Chorazin,  since  these  two  are  spoken  of  together  in 
one  verse,  and  Capernaum  separately  in  another  (Matt.  xi.  21,  23:  l.uke  x. 
13.  15)-  Jnhn  speaks  of  Bethsaida  expressly  as  the  city  of  Andrew  and 
J\*tcr. 

Now  when  St.  Mark  (i.  21,  2q),  says  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  went  straightway  from  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  int«)  the  house  of 
Simon  and  Andrew,  the  proper  inference  is.  not  that  Bethsaida  was  a  part  or 
suburb  of  Capernaum,  but,  as  1  inferred  long  ago  independently  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  that  they  h.ad  changed  their  re.sidcnce  from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum. 
And  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances.  \Vc  read  in  St.  .Matthew 
(iv.  13)  that  Jesus  left  Nazareth,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Capernaum.  .After 
this  he  called  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John,  to  follow  liim,  that  he 
might  make  them  fishers  of  men  ;  to  which  St.  l.uke  adds,  “  they  forsook  all, 
and  followed  him  ”  (ver.  ii).  What  can  be  more  probable  than  that  they 
now  took  up  their  abode  in  (‘apernaum,  that  they  might  be  with  Jesus,  that 
he  might  train  them  for  their  future,  holy  calling?  Capernaum  henceforth 
appears  to  be  the  headquarters,  from  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  went 
forth  on  their  various  missionary  tours. 

II.  '1‘hc  next  position  to  be  considered,  to  which  the  former  was  intended 
to  be  tributary,  is,  that  the  “city  called  Itethsaida”  (l.uke  i.\.  10,  K.  V.),  to 
which  Jesus  with  his  disciples  withdrew,  was  not  the  city  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  but  the  same  as  the  supposed  suburb  of  (.'apernaum  ;  and  that 
St.  l.uke  merely  means  that  Jesus  wiilulrew  from  Capernaum  to  its  suburb 
Bethsaida,  f^n puratoi y  to  crossing  the  lake  to  tlic  “  desert  place  ”  which  he 
next  mentions,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  crossing  the  lake. 

In  favor  of  this  position  it  is  urged  that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  name 
of  the  two  places  so  near  each  other.  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very 
mention  of  a  “  desert  jrlace  ”  (ver.  12)  in  this  connection  is  a  sutlicient  dis¬ 
tinction  from  Bethsaida  of  Calilce,  which  was  sitimted  in  a  highly  cultivated 
and  populous  district.  This  consideration  will  hold,  whatsoever  be  the  true 
reading. 

It  is  further  urged  that  tlic  proper  name  of  the  city  beyond  Jordan  was  no 
longer  Bethsaida.  but  Juli.as,  which  was  given  to  it  by  Philip  the  tetrarch 
about  twenty  vears  (or  more)  before  the  event  narrated  by  St.  l.uke.  But  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  oM  names  arc  not  easily  given  up  by  those  who  have 
been  long  familiar  with  them,  and  that  they  will  linger  a  long  lime  after  the 
official  name  best  known  to  strangers  has  been  given.  This  persistency  is 
very  strong  in  Kastern  countries,  and  has  enabled  us  to  identify  many  places 
even  after  centuries  of  change.  (Stanley,  .Sinai  and  Palestine,  374).  In  this  slate 
of  things,  is  it  not  something  remarkable  that  Josephus  should  mention  a 
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Dcllisaicla  situated  just  where  the  conditions  of  St.  Luke’s  narrative  naturally 
require  it,  and  yet  that  he  should  be  quite  ignorant  of  it  ? 

On  the  supposition  that  two  cities  so  near  each  other  would  not  be  called 
by  the  same  name  at  the  same  time,  it  is  intimated  that  the  phrase  ‘  a  city 
called  Delhsaida”  implies  a  new  name,  as  applied  to  the  western  licthsaida, 
since  the  eastern  city  was  no  longer  so  called.  15ut  “  a  city  called  Nain  " 
(vii.  II),  and  “  .Mary  called  .Magdalene  ”  (viii.  2',  and  .Martha’s  ‘‘  sister  called 
Mary  "  (x.  39),  and  “  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives  ”  (xxi.  39), 
surely  do  not  imply  that  these  names  were  new  ;  and  why  should  the  like 
phrase  applied  to  Hethsaida  ?  The  phrase  is  simply  used  to  introduce  a 
name  not  previously  mentioned  in  the  connection. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  let  us  now  carefully  examine  the  tatements 
of  St.  Luke,  accepting  for  the  time  being  the  reading  of  the  Revised  Version. 
“And  the  apostles,  when  they  were  returned,  declared  unto  him  what  things 
they  had  done.  And  he  took  them,  and  withdrew  apart  to  a  city  called  Heth- 

saida.  But  the  multitudes  perceiving  it  followed  him . And  the  day 

began  to  wear  away  ;  and  the  twelve  came  and  said  unto  him.  Send  the  mul¬ 
titude  away  ....  tor  we  are  here  in  a  desert  place  ”  (ver.  10-12).  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  place  from  which  Jesus  and  the  disciples  withdrew 
was  Capernaum.  If  the  place  to  which  they  withdrew  was  the  neighboring 
Bethsaida,  how  can  St.  Luke  speak  immediately  after  of  their  being  “in  a 
desert  place,”  when  that  place  is  acknowledged  to  be  across  the  lake?  Where  is 
the  possible  point  of  transition  in  his  narrative  ?  .Sts.  Matthew  and  Mark  state, 
with  .St.  Luke,  that  they  went  “to  adesent  place  \fnav),"  but  add  “by 
ship;”  while  St.  John  says  “overthesea”(vi.  i).  The  statements  are  evidently 
parallel,  though  .St.  Luke  does  not  mention  ship  or  sea.  'I'he  two  former  go  on 
to  say,  that  when  the  people  saw  or  heard  of  the  embarkation,  they  followed 
Jesus  by  land.  When  St.  Luke  from  the  same  point  proceeds  to  say:  “  But  the 
multitude  perceiving  it  followed  him,”  what  else  can  he  refer  to  but  the  same 
embarkation  and  following  ?  The  embarkation  is  the  thing  which  attracted 
attention,  not  retirement  to  the  house.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  he  speaks 
of  the  place  of  destination  as  Bethsaida.  But  if  St.  Luke  knew,  as  Josephus 
did,  of  a  place  so  called  on  that  side  of  the  lake,  why  should  he  not  so  name 
it,  when  all  the  circumstances  point  to  its  distinctive  locality  ?  Is  St.  Luke 
less  entitled  to  our  confidence  than  Josephus  ? 

Hi.  Thus  far.  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Revised  te.xt  maybe  correct. 
But,  after  all,  is  there  sufficient  reason  to  think  so?  The  authority  of  mod¬ 
ern  critics  indeed  seems  to  favor  it  :  but  what  is  the  real  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  ?  This  is  worthy  of  careful  examination,  though  among  thousands  of 
variations,  this  one  may  have  received  little  special  attention  (but  see  W.  & 
IL,  ii.  102).  The  Received  text  will  be  taken  as  the  convenient  starting- 
point,  and  the  complicated  digest  of  T'sehendorf  reduced  to  a  more  intelligi¬ 
ble  order,  placing  the  versions  first,  as  being  the  earliest  testimonies.  The 
judgment  of  the  best-known  critics  is  added,  and  the  supposable  causes  of 
each  variation. 

iiTrtwt'.i/ajPt  aar'  iiSlnv  cij;  rorrnv  ifafuov  TiJ/.fw*;  Kn/.ov/ttvt/g  Uf/ffna'ihd. 

Omit  TTo/eug  lU/iffaida  (Irsb*'*'  McCl  syrCur  {<*etcb  13  69  157  346 
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(om  KG?.,  syrl’esh) ;  [emcndali<-n  from  ver.  12  and  parallels,  where  ‘des¬ 
ert  place  ’  only  is  mentioned].  ln‘ert  KccGrsb  l,achScholz  Words  (n-.Atv  .'jj 
"rreR  'I'isch  Alf  W-Il  Meyer  I.HX  as  below)  cili  Roth  arm  syri’li 
ACKGI I  KMSUVrAAII  cur.ss  nearly  all  (desertum  qui  (quod)  est  (vocabalur) 
I5elhsaida(-dae)  lat  vul  syrl’esh)  ....  Omit  tottuv  e/iri/jov  (and  read  rroXiv 
Ka/ovfievt/v  li/,W.)  OrsL"  I.nf;  'I'reg  Tisch  Alf  W-II  Meyer  sah  cop  arKr 
LEX  33  (kw//;,v  I )) ;  (emcr.daticn.  no  second  Ilelhsaida  known  to 

copyists  in  connection  with  dtseit  pi;  cej.  In‘ert  Kcc  Orsb  l.ach  Scholz 
Words  McCl  (lat  vul  syrl’eshrur)  eth  Koih  arm  syil’h  X*AC1'X11 1 KMSUV 
FAAlIcurss;  [from  Mt  and  Mk,  Tisch  Alf;  f:om  ver.  12,  Meyer;  but  in  either 
case  why  was  the  order  reversed  ?  (A  13  6qtr«K  346  253  259  ac^cr  adopt  order 
ep.  Ton.)  The  well-attested  order  rtv.  f/».,  bein}»  unique  among  eight 
places  where  the  words  occur,  points  to  original  text.] 

From  this  showing,  it  seems  evident  that  a  difficulty  was  felt  at  a  very  early 
date  in  regard  to  this  Ilethsaida.  Two  attempts  were  made  at  emendation. 
The  first  has  the  testimony  of  two  Syriac  versions,  one  at  least,  being  of 
the  second  century,  the  codex  Sinaiticus  and  five  later  witnesses.  'I'he  sec¬ 
ond  has  the  testimony  of  two  Kgyptian  versions  of  third  and  fourth  centur¬ 
ies,  the  codex  Vaticanus,  and  six  later  witnesses.  Hut  the  great  mass  of 
witnesses  is  tigainst  both  omissions,  and  especially  so  against  the  second, 
which  is  favored  by  the  latest  critics.  For  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions  of 
the  second  century,  and  the  Vulgate.  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Armenian  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  all  against  this  omission.  And  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  corroborates  the  external.  Surely  there  should  be  some  very  strong 
and  weighty  consideration  to  outweigh  this  v;ist  preponderance  of  every  class 
of  evidence.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  It  seems  to  be  only  in  the  supposed 
perfection  and  ivfalliltUity  of  the  I'at’uav  codex.  And  if  it  may  rightly 
overrule  the  mass  of  evidence  in  this  case,  it  may  also  in  hundreds  of  others 
of  greater  importance.  It  behooves  Christian  scholars  to  see  to  it,  that  the 
word  of  God  be  not  marred  and  mutilated  by  means  of  a  mistaken  and  one¬ 
sided  criticism. 

The  received  text  of  St.  Luke  ix.  10  has  therefore  the  right  to  be  considered 
the  true  text.  As  such  it  corroborates  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  that  the  Hethsaida  here  spoken  of  was  connected  with 
a  desert  place  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  lake,  and"  shows  that  the  destina¬ 
tion  was  not  the  city  itself,  but  ‘‘a  desert  place  belonging  to  a  city  called 
Hethsaida."  EDWARD  P.  GRAY. 


I  V. 

KE-KXAMINA  l  JON  OK  DARWIN’s  THEORY  OK  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

Coral  Islands  present  to  the  geologist  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
puzzling  problems  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  A  favorite  form  of  these  is¬ 
lands  is  that  of  an  enclosure  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  containing 
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in  the  centre  a  placid  lake  of  water  undisturbed  by  the  breakers  that  con- 
tinually  dash  against  the  outside  walls  of  encircling  coral. ,  These  are 
higher  and  more  perfect  on  the  windward  side  than  on  the  lee  side.  Ordi¬ 
narily  there  are  openings  into  the  enclosed  lakelet  through  which  ships  can 
enter  and  find  secure  harbor.  These  enclosures  arc  called  "lagoons,”  and 
the  encircling  coral  islands,  "atolls.”  Ordinarily  the  lagoons  arc  compara¬ 
tively  shallow.  In  size  they  vary  from  a  few  rods  in  diameter  to  ninety  or 
a  hundred  miles.  Outside  the  atolls  the  water  often  is  several  thousand 
feet  deep,  the  wall  standing  at  a  very  steep  angle.  "  Harrier  reefs  ”  differ 
fro.ti  atolls  merely  in  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  their  lagoons  is  occupied  by 
the  remnants  of  a  mountain  peak  or  of  a  larger  mountain  mass.  Most  of 
the  islaiuls  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  arc  not  mere  atolls  arc  surrounded, 
at  least  on  the  windward  side,  wiih  these  low  barrieis  of  coral  presenting  a 
6teep  face  seaward,  and  sheltering  a  quiet  body  of  water  between  them  and 
the  mainland. 

Various  theories  have  been  put  forth  to  account  for  these  facts.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  popular  of  these  was  that  the  atolls  occupied  the  rims 
of  old  volcanic  craters  which  had  been  submerged.  Hut  this  theory  called 
for  so  many  improbable  coinciiiences  (as,  for  example,  that  in  some  archipel¬ 
agoes  there  must  have  been  sev  enty  or  eighty  volcanic  cones  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  height)  that  it  was  rcatlily  abandoned  in  the  presence  of  a  simpler  and 
more  reasonable  hypothesis,  .‘•lehaone  was  presented  by  Mr.  Darwin 
soon  after  his  return  from  circumnavigating  the  globe  in  the  lleagle.  llriefly 
6tateel,his  theory  was  that  atolls  and  coral  reefs  are  built  up  during  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  ocean  bed,  and  their  existence  indii  atcs  that  such  a  subsi¬ 
dence  proceeded  at  nearly  the  same  rate  that  the  coral  itself  grows,  so  that 
for  an  indefinite  time  the  one  movement  kept  pace  with  the  other.  l>y  the 
simple  introduction  of  this  supposition  nearly  all  the  facts  are  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  such  is  the  complexity  of  the  lock  wliich  this  key  fits  and 
opens  that  nearly  all  geologists  have  been  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  genu¬ 
ine  key,  and  so  further  search  for  a  key  has  been  deemed  by  most  unneces¬ 
sary. 

1  low  completely  this  key  fits  will  be  seen  in  a  brief  statement  of  some 
other  connected  facts.  'I'he  species  of  coral  which  have  built  up  atolls  and 
reefs  cannot  live  in  deep  water.  None  are  ever  found  living  much  over 
one  liitndreetl  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  a 
coral  island  several  huntlred  feet  high  must  have  been  fotnud  duringa  subsi¬ 
dence  such  as  I >arw in  siipi'oses,  anti  subse(|uently  elevaletl.  One  such  in¬ 
stance  is  the  islanti  of  Meiia  in  the  raumotus  archi|)eiago.  'I  his  island  is  as 
much  as  25t>  feet  high,  rising  likethe  I’alisadcs  of  the  IIikIsoii,  anil  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  coral  rock.  This  is  but  one  of  many  clear  cases  where  the 
subsidence  of  the  sea-bottom  is  proved  to  htive  taken  place  at  just  the  rate 
of  the  upw  ard  growth  of  the  coral.  Now  one  has  but  to  suppose  this  to  take 
place  where  mountain  peaks  of  various  heights  were  projecting  above  the 
water,  to  see  how  barrier  reefs  and  atolls  would  be  formed,  and  would  occur 
in  such  clusters  and  systems  as  dot  the  I’acific  (»rean.  The  coral  would 
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everywhere  build  up  around  these  islands  a  wall  of  coral  rock  extending  out 
to  the  depth  of  about  itK)  feet.  If  the  bottom  were  stationary  this  would  at 
length  reach  the  surface,  and  there  would  be,  near  the  water-level,  simply  a 
shelf  of  coral,  more  or  less  broad  as  the  case  might  be,  forming  what  is  called 
a  “  fringing  reef.”  I»ut  if,  as  the  coral  api>roached  the  surface,  there  should 
be  in  process  a  slow  subsidence,  the  coral  would  continue  to  grow  upward, 
and  the  interior  mountain  peak  would  constantly  diminish  both  in  height  and 
in  the  .size  of  its  base,  so  that  the  shelf  would  continue  to  enlarge  if  the  co¬ 
ral  grew  near  the  mountain  as  fast  as  on  the  outer  edge.  lJut,  singularly, 
the  coral  grows  best  where  the  waves  are  the  fiercest  and  the  water  appar¬ 
ently  the  clearest.  I'.vidently  the  coral  on  the  inside  is  starved,  and  is  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  sediment  coming  down  from  the  encircled  mountain  and 
from  that  brought  over  the  outer  wall  by  the  breakers.  I  Icncc  there  soon  ap¬ 
pears  a  channel  of  jirolected  water  between  the  encircling  coral  and  the 
original  island.  If  this  were  to  proceed  long  enough,  the  original  island 
might  entirely  disappear,  while  the  encircling  coral  continued  to  rear 
its  surface  to  tide  level,  and  the  end  would  be  an  atoll  with  its  characteristic 
lagoon. 

Mr.  D.arwin’s  extensive  observations  upon  which  this  theory  was  based, 
were  made  from  1S31  to  1S36,  anti  the  theory  was  first  published  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Kngland  in  tS37.  Professor  Dana  went  over  portions  of  the  same 
ground  a  little  later  as  naturalist  of  the  Wilkes  Kxpedition,  and  became  even 
better  satisfied  than  Darwin  himself  with  the  theory. 

When  re.-xching  Sydney,  .\ustralia,  in  1839,  I’rofessor  Dana  found  in  the 
papers  brief  statements  of  Darwin’s  hypothesis,  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
work  on  “(’oral  Islainls”  writes  thus  :  “  The  paragraph  threw  a  Hood  of  light 
over  the  subject,  and  called  forth  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  of  grate¬ 
fulness  to  Mr.  Darwin,  which  stiil  come  up  fresh  whenever  the  subject  of 
coral  islainls  is  mentioneil.  I'lie  (lanibier  Islands,  in  the  I’aumotus,  which 
gave  him  the  key  to  the  theory,  I  had  not  seen  ;  but  on  reaching  the  Keejees, 
six  months  later,  in  1840,  I  ftiund  there  similar  facts  on  a  still  grander  scale 
and  of  more  diversified  character,  so  that  I  was  afterwards  enabled  to  speak 
of  his  theory  as  established  with  more  pnsitiveness  that  he  himself,  in  his  phil¬ 
osophic  caution,  had  been  rea<ly  to  adopt.”  Such  was  Dana’s  esiinialc  of 
the  theory  in  1S72,  when  the  preface  to  his  great  work  on  the  subject  was 
written. 

Hut  long-cslablishcil  scientific  theories  are  as  subject  to  contradiction 
as  are  the  traditional  1  eliefs  cciuernirg  the  authorship  of  the  rcntaleuch, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Kpistlesof  Paul.  .\s  was  to  be  eNp"Cted, 
the  Challenger  expedition  brought  back  from  deep  and  distant  seas  vast  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  store  of  facts.  Among  these  have  been  some  which  are 
thought  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  origin  of  coral  islands.  As 
long  ago  as  iSSo  .Mr.  lolin  .Murray,  of  Kdinburgh,  made  a  report  upon  these 
facts,  a  summary  of  which  was  published  in  iWuioe  for  August  12th  of  that 
year.  The  additional  facts  bearing  on  the  question  were  these:  (i)  That 
though  the  reef-building  species  of  coral  could  not  work  at  depths  much 
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greater  than  too  feet,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  to  a  depth  of  some  hundred 
feet  is  full  of  minute  organisms  secreting  lime  from  the  waters,  and  whose 
calcareous  shells  are  constantly  falling  down  to  find  rest  on  tl.e  Lotiom.  The 
amount  of  such  organisms  to  the  square  mile  was  estimated  to  he  as  much 
as  sixteen  tons  for  the  first  too  feet  from  the  surface.  When  these  ergan- 
isms  die,  the  shells,  which  fall  into  the  deeper  portions  of  the  sea  beceme  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  abounds  in  deep  sea  water;  but  if  they 
fall  on  the  shallower  bottoms,  say  where  it  is  but  half  a  mile  deep,  they  re¬ 
main  undissolved,  and  so  begin  to  build  up  a  foundation  toward  the  surface. 
Now,  says  Mr.  Murray,  here  is  a  method  in  which  the  foundations  for  the 
atolls  may  be  reared  sufficiently  near  the  surface  for  the  reef-building  corals 
to  begin  the  work,  without  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  subsidence.  (2)  1  he 
lagoon  would  be  accounted  for  without  the  original  encircled  mountain  to 
render  the  water  impure,  by  the  further  discovered  fact  that  carbonic  acid  in 
warm  water  dissolves  dead  coral  rock.  So  this  process  of  dissolution  would 
begin  on  the  inside  when  once  the  reef  had  risen  to  the  surface,  and  the 
growth  would  henceforth  be  only  on  the  rim,  the  barrier  growing  outward 
like  a  huge  cancer,  and  thus  increasing  in  size. 

'I'his  is  certainly  an  ingenious  theory.  'I'he  main  difficulty  with  it  is  that 
it  is  rather  too  ingenious,  like  those  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  which  we  have  referred.  With  what  we  know  of  the  instability  of  the 
earth's  crust,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  has  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  long  enough  for  these  enormous,  and  enormously  slow,  depcsits  to 
have  built  up  their  foundations  from  varying  depths  to  the  surface.  Be¬ 
sides,  Dana  points  out  that  the  subsidence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  bed  is  ren¬ 
dered  probable  from  independent  considerations.  This  follows  from  the 
fact  that  extensive  elevations  in  some  parts  of  the  earth’s  crust  must  be 
correlated  to  depressions  in  other  parts.  Now,  since  the  Tertiary  period  be¬ 
gan,  more  than  lo.ooti  feet  have  been  added  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
parts  of  the  .Vndes,  Alps,  and  Himalayas.  There  has  been  long-continued 
elevation  on  the  continents. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  an  article  in  the  Nittcteenth  CeH~ 
tury,  read  a  rather  contemptuous  lecture  to  the  men  of  science  for  their 
neglect  of  Mr.  Murray’s  theory.  In  this  he  declared  that  Darwin's  theory 
has  been  completely  overthrown,  and  that  it  had  been  originally  accepted 
by  the  “  shouts  of  an  ignorant  mob.”  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  a 
“conspiracy  of  silence”  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  with  regard  to  it.  In 
view  of  the  facts  already  cited,  this  language  seems  very  ill-considered,  to 
say  the  least.  Professor  Dana,  Professor  I-e  Conte,  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Crosby 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  an  ignorant  mob  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  but 
are  independent  and  most  patient  investigators.  Not  only  did  these  author¬ 
ities  come  originally  to  agree  in  the  main  with  Darwin  in  his  theory  of  the 
origin'of  coral  islands,  but  they  have  all  of  them  returned  to  the  subject 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Murray’s  paper,  and  do  not  see  much  cause  for 
modifying  their  views.  Dana,  for  example,  thus  summarizes  the  reasons 
for  adhering  to  his  original  theory:  “  The  atolls  are  never  circular,  and  the 
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larger  have  the  irregularities  of  outline  or  diversities  of  form  characterizing 
other  larger  islands  of  the  ocean.  In  the  actual  reefs  and  islands  of  the  Fee- 
jee  group,  all  the  conditions  from  the  first  stage  to  that  of  the  almost  com* 
pleted  atoll,  are  well  illustrated,  one  island  having  only  a  single  peak  of  rock 
within  the  lagoon,  not  i-iocih  of  the  whole  area,  which  a  little  more  subsi¬ 
dence  would  put  beneath  the  waters  and  leave  the  lagoon  wholly  free.”  And 
in  referring  to  arguments  drawn  by  Alexander  Agassiz  from  the  Florida 
reefs.  Professor  Dana  goes  on  to  say:  “The  great  depths  of  the  seas  of  the 
Pacific  reef  region,  the  abrupt  submarine  sides  of  the  atolls,  the  depth  of  the 
lagoons  in  many  cases,  the  resemblance  between  barrier  reefs  around  high 
islands  and  atolls,  amounting  to  identity  of  features,  and  the  proofs  of 
subsidence  in  many  of  the  groups  which  the  writer  has  elsewhere  pre¬ 
sented,  make  the  question  with  regard  to  the  oceanic  atolls  and  reefs  a  very 
different  one  from  that  in  the  Florida  seas.  (.Vmerican  Journal  of  .Science, 
Vol.  cxxvi  pp.  149,  4rx)). 

Instead  of  there  having  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence  in  the  case,  there 
would  seem  simply  to  have  been  the  proper  conservative  hesitation  in  ac¬ 
cepting  a.  new  theory  until  it  lias  been  proved.  We  wish  the  critics  who 
have  new  theories  to  present  about  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  and  kin¬ 
dred  subjects  in  theology  would  manifest  a  like  respect  for  long-established 
and  well-grounded  theories.  Such  conservatism  on  the  part  of  scientific 
men  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  the  public  has  against  imposition. 
Theology  and  biblical  critics  arc  in  great  need  of  simiDr  safeguards. 


IV. 

DR.  HSKtOS  ON  TIIK  lUOIIER  CRITICISM  .■\ND  ITS  RESULTS. 

The  Coin'ivi^ationalist  (whose  special  province  it  is  to  instruct  the  laity 
and  furnish  their  family  circles  with  helpful  religious  reading,  and  which, 
we  may  say.  ordinarily  does  it  so  successfully)  contained  in  its  issue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  2 1st,  an  article  by  Professor  IJriggs,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  which  seems  to  us  so  misle.ading  that^  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  it.  'I'he  article  was  entitled,  “The  Higher  (Criticism  and  its  Re¬ 
sults,”  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  writing  upon  this  subject  with  which 
the  channels  of  popular  literature  are  now  beginning  to  be  flooded. 

To  begin  with,  the  Professor  rightly  enough  says:  “The  higher  criticism 
is  a  painful  operation  to  most  American  Christians.  Its  destructive  power 
is  most  evident  to  them.  It  threatens  cherished  opinions,  it  des'^roys  an¬ 
cient  convictions,  it  forces  re-examination  of  the  foundations  of  faith  and 
life.”  Very  true;  but,  if  we  are  to  undergo  such  a  delicate  surgical  opera¬ 
tion,  cutting  so  near  to  the  seat  of  Christian  life  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
church,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  it  be  under  the  hands  of  a  more 
clear-headed  and  skilful-handed  pr.actitioner.  Only  the  worst  possible  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  startling  announcement  that 
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“the  dam  i)f  traditionalism  ”  regarding  the  IJible,  in  (Ireat  ISritain  and  Amer 
ica,“has  been  broken  througli,”  that  “criticism  is  coming  in  like  a  flood, "and 
tint  “  tralition;  are  fl  )atin^  away  like  straws  on  the  stream."  'I'his  is  not 
tru3,  and  its  only  effect  can  be  to  tlirov\  the  laity  into  such  doubt  in  regard 
to  everythin  f  in  the  whole  field  that  the  value  of  Holy  Scripture  to  them  will 
be  largely  deitro/e-J.  I'heie  vague  an  1  terrible  general  statements  are  un¬ 
pardonable  in  a  scholar  dealing  with  interests  so  precious.  'I  his  is  rude 
and  reckless  shaking  of  the  fouinlations  ;  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  process 
of  careful  removal  by  which  the  weak  is  withdrawn  that  the  strong  may  be 
substituted. 

Dr.  llriggs  informs  his  readers  tliat  “  1’.  Hartwell  Horne  has  had  more  to 
do  with  current  view’s  c»f  the  literature  of  the  Did  Testament  among  the 
ministry  of  the  Ilritish  and  .\nieric.iti  churches  than  the  I'almud  or  the  Hi- 
ble,  the  fathers  or  the  Keformers,  or  all  of  them  combined.”  'I'his  is  not 
true.  It  is  a  very  gross  misstatement.  The  truth  is  that  Dr.  Briggs  has 
not  clearlv  dcfineil  to  himself  what  he  means  by  tradition.  He  says;  “  The 
Protestant  traditionalist  has  so  identified  the  books  of  the  Ihble  with  the 
traditional  theories  respecting  them  that  the  authority  of, the  sacred  writings 
is  undermined  to  him  when  they  arc  derache<i  from  venerable  names.  The 
Pentatcucli  is  weakened  to  him  when  it  is  separated  lri>m  the  ntnne  of  .Mo¬ 
ses  ;  the  Psalms  have  lost  their  comfort  t<>him  if  David  is  not  their  author; 
the  book  of  1‘roverbs  is  no  longer  a  text-book  of  morals  to  him  if  .Solomon 
did  not  write  it.”  I'liese  sentences  siiow  how  compUrtely  confused  the  niind 
of  the  IVofessor  is  in  regart!  to  the  whole  <|uestion  at  issue.  What  has  T. 
Hartwell  I  lornc,  or  what  has  tradition,  to  do  witli  these  questions?  'I’he 
church  receives  the  Pentateuch  as  from  Moses,  not  on  the  authority  of  tra¬ 
dition  or  of  T.  ll.irtweil  Horne,  but  because  the  book  itself  repeatedly 
claims  Mosaic  origin  and  our  Lord  confirmed  that  claim.  It  is  an  inexcus¬ 
able  misstatement  to  speak  of  conservative  men  as  holding  to  the  .Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  ground  of  tradition  or  tl.e  teaching  of 
Horne.  As  to  the  Psalms,  there  never  has  been  any  tradition  that  David 
was  the  author  of  all  the  Psalms.  As  ftir  back  as  we  can  go  in  Hebrew'  tra¬ 
dition,  we  find  the  Psalms  assigned  by  titles  to  various  authors.  'I  hat 
some  v>f  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David  ate  from  his  hand  we  have  the  e.x- 
press  testimony  of  the  historical  books,  of  ourl.oid  himself,  and  f)f  his  apos¬ 
tles.  Kveri  if  Dr.  Briggs  thinks  tluit  he  can  explain  all  this  testimony  away 
he  has  no  right  to  call  it  “tradition.”  'I'hat  Solomon  wrote  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  just  as  we  have  it,  has  never  been  held  either  in  the  Jewish  or 
Christian  church  ;  the  very  testimony  of  the  boc>k  itself  contradicts  it.  But 
the  book  claims  to  be  .Solomonic.  It  is  inc.xcusablc  to  speak  of  that  claim 
as  “traditional.”  'I'he  question  about  these  books  is  not  at  all  a  ciiiesiion 
between  tradition  and  the  higher  criticism.  'I'radition  weighs  no  more  with 
those  who  differ  with  Dr.  Briggs  than  it  does  with  him. 

Dr.  Briggs  says  :  “  All  the  historical  books,  most  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs, 
the  poetical  books  of  Lamentations,  Song  of  Songs  and  Job,  Ksther,  Kuth, 
Jonah,  and  co.-isiderable  portions  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  have  been  shown 
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to  be  anonymous  writings.  Kcclesiastes  is  pseudonymous  ;  and  it  is  dis¬ 
puted  whether  I  taniel  and  Deuteronomy  are  not  also  pseudonymous.  Few 
of  the  Old  'I'estament  writings  give  us  the  names  of  their  authors.  'I  hose 
who  think  it  necessary  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  a  writing  by  attaching  to 
it  the  name  of  an  inspired  man  find  their  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  these 
books  destroyed  by  the  higher  criticism."  What  good  can  come  of  such  in¬ 
discriminate  talk  as  this?  How  was  the  book  of  Job,  for  instance,  “shown 
to  be  anonymous”  i  It  says  nothing  of  any  author,  and  no  criticism  f)f  any 
kind  was  required,  .'\nd  so  we  may  say  of  a  good  many  of  the  other  books. 
It  is  not  the  common  opinion  of  our  laity  that  in  order  to  prove  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  writing  it  is  necessary  to  attach  to  it  the  name  of  an  inspired  man. 
Such  questions,  as  whether  Moses  wrote  the  book  of  Job,  or  whether  Mor- 
decai  wrote  the  book  of  Ksther,  are  not  a  part  of  that  higher  criticism  w  hich 
is  painful  to  most  Americans.  Hut  when  such  books  as  Daniel  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy  distinctly  claim  certain  authorship,  and  that  claim  is  apparently 
sanctioned  by  our  l.«trd,  it  is  painful  to  see  it  set  aside  by  a  criticism  whose 
working  maxim  is,  “The  miraculous  is  always  mythical.” 

It  is  strange  to  see  in  the  same  writer  mysticism  and  rationalism  com¬ 
bined.  Hut  this  combination  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  accept  what  Dr.  Hriggs 
understands  as  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  and  hold  on  to  Christian 
faith.  Kuenen  views  Christianity  simply  as  one  of  the  great  religions. 
One  who  accepts  his  style  of  criticism  will  lose  all  objective  certainty  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  .Scripture.  He  will  have  left  as  divine  so  much  of  the  Hible  as 
seems  to  him  divine,  or  to  put  it  more  simply,  so  much  as  suits  his  notions 
of  what  is  fit.  Dr.  Hriggs  thinks  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  when  it  says:  “ 'I'he  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it 
ought  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  dependeth  not  on  the  testimony  of  any 
man  or  church  ;  but  wholly  upon  Cod  (who  is  truth  itself),  the  .Author  thereof  ; 
and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is  the  word  of  God.”  He  in¬ 
terprets  this  to  mean  that  “thejse  who  adhere  to  this  do  not  accept  the  Hible 
on  the  authority  of  Moses,  or  David,  or  Solomon,  or  Isaiah,  or  I’eter,  or 
John.”  What  strange  confusion  !  What  the  Westminster  men  meant  was  that 
we  do  not  accept  Haul’s  writings  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  of 
tr.'uiition,  but  on  account  of  the  witness  of  the  divine  .Spirit  to  Haul  himself. 
Dr.  Hriggs  understands  them  to  mean  that  we  ate  free  to  reject  Haul  along 
with  the  pope,  retaining  only  those  particular  writings  or  parts  of  his  writings 
to  which  we  think  the  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  in  our  hearts.  'I'his  is 
not  the  position  of  ITotcstantism. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tiik  Mokai,  Systkm  and  riiK  Atonkmknt.  Ry  Rev.  Samuel  Pavies  Coch¬ 
ran,  D.D.  Oberlin,  O:  E.  J.  Goodrich.  i88g.  (pp.  xix.  546.  yx;’ ) 

It  is  .a  long  time  since  American  theology  has  been  enriched  by  a  solid, 
t’loroaglily  reasoned  treatise  on  one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  .Scripture. 

S  ich  a  work  used  to  be  what  the  Ger.n  ins  call  an  ‘‘epoch-making”  book. 

A  leading  English  Review  expresses  the  judgment  that  what  is  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Cochran's  able  and  extended  volume  is  now  to  take  the  place  in  Chris¬ 
tian  thoa^htof  the  “  historic,”  or  biogr  ip'iic  il,  Christ.  “  That  battle  is  ended. 

And  now  the  central  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  atonement 
is  ascending  to  its  primary  and  appointed  place.”  If  so — an  1  various  signs 
indicate  that  it  is  to  be  so — an  elaborate  treatise  like  Dr.  Cochran’s  will  be 
at  once  timely  and  influential. 

It  will  be  compared  not  so  much  with  those  of  older  authors  as  with  that 
which  it  chiefly  opposes.  Dr.  Hushncll's  “  Vicarious  Sacrifice,”  or  with  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mour’s  “  .\toncm.;nt  an  1  I>aw,”  the  only  recent  American  one  (3d  Ed.  pp. 

240),  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards’s  “  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ”  (Welsh,  Lon¬ 
don,  pp.  526),  and  Dr.  George  Jamieson’s  “Discussions”  (Scotch,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  pp.  526);  with  the  last — much  the  fullest  of  the  three — more  especially. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  Jamieson  cast  their  books  into  the  form  of  dialogue  ;  the 
Illinois  divine  casts  his  into  that  of  a  logical  and  exegetical  inquiry,  without 
the  lighter  conversational  air  which  seems  to  imply  some  doubt  of  the  inter-  i 

cst  of  the  readers  abroad  in  the  subject.  Twenty-four  chapters  more  com-  I 

pact  and  weighty  have  seldom  issued  from  the  American  press. 

The  teachings  of  .Scripture  here  occupy  the  last  205  pages  (Part  IV). 

The  other  parts  arc  :  I.  The  M  anal  Law  and  .System  :  II.  The  Godhead  and 
its  Purposes  towards  man  ;  III.  Expiation  and  Propitiation.  No  outline  can 
give  any  but  a  meagre  view  of  the  multitude  of  individual  topics  herein  dis- 
l  ussed  ;  and  the  ability  and  sc  ipe  an  1  ex’iaustive  depth  of  thought  with 
which  it  is  done  can  be  discovered  only  by  patient  and  vigorous  study.  It 
is  a  book  not  for  mere  reading,  but  for  study.  The  various  schools  of 
thought  on  its  gre.at  topics  are  bniuglu  into  clear  and  strong  light;  but  the 
author  well  says  that  he  has  “taken  nothing  on  trust,  followed  no  leader, 
school,  or  symbo',  examined  all  points  for  (himself)  and  striven  only  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth.”  Such  a  work,  the  gro.vth  really  of  twenty  years  of  labori- 
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ous  and  intent  thought,  deserves  the  most  candid  and  respectful  examination. 
It  abounds  in  fresh  aspects  of  many  doctrines.  It  is  not  a  review  of  contro¬ 
versies.  nor  a  history  of  doctrines,  but  a  search  for  what  God  has  revealed 
— careful,  enterprising,  and  in  dead  earnest. 

Dr.  Cochran  has  done  well  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  our  ideas  of  the  moral 
system  of  God,  before  unfolding  the  atonement  through  Christ  as  a  part  of 
this  system.  For  the  atonement  is  wholly  moral.  Our  ruin  by  sin — it  is 
tautological  to  say — is  moral.  Our  salvation  must  therefore  be  moral. 
The  law  involved  is  the  moral  law  and  the  attributes  of  God  concerned  are 
moral  attributes.  The  results  of  the  divine  intervention  for  lost  sinners  are 
moral.  It  is  itself  the  grand  moral  transaction  as  to  human  destiny.  All 
this  established,  the  theoiogian  moves  forward  on  assured  ground  in  moral 
government  to  meet  all  extremes  of  theoretic  error  on  the  subject — a  merely 
commercial  one  upon  the  one  side,  a  mere  moral  influence  one  upon  the 
other.  We  have  space  for  only  this  general  account  of  so  important  a 
publication,  abstaining  from  what  will  be  said  in  a  thorough  review  in  these 
pages.  “  There  is  no  branch  of  theology,”  Dr.  Jamieson  well  says,  “of 
more  vital  moment  to  the  church  of  Christ  than  his  atonement.” 

FtrruRE  PRf»B\TioN  E.vamineo.  By  William  De  Loss  Love,  D.  D.  New 

York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  i883.  (pp.  x.  323.  6x3^.)  $1.50. 

Dr.  Love  has  performed  a  most  useful  service  in  this  volume  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  future  probation.  Starting  out  with  the  obvious  principle 
that  “  it  is  usage  which  decides  the  meaning  of  language,”  he  gives  a  more 
complete  survey  than  has  ever  before  been  given  of  the  usage  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following,  of  the 
words  and  phrases  bearing  upon  the  question  of  future  punishment  and  future 
probation.  The  book  is  largely  made  up  of  quotations,  from  approved  Eng¬ 
lish  translations,  from  the  Apocrypha,  the  Targums,  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
Josephus,  Philo,  Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  Ignatius.  Diogne- 
tus,  the  Pastor  of  Ilermas,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  Fathers  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  showing  the  ideas  current  upon  this 
and  kindred  subjects.  From  a  perusal  of  these  quotations  the  reader  will 
get  from  original  sources  the  views  of  these  various  writers  of  the  times 
upon  the  eternity  of  God  ;  eternal  punishment  ;  the  resurrection  ;  the  day  of 
judgment ;  the  continuance  of  probation  ;  the  guilt  of  the  heathen  ;  how  the 
heathen  may  be  saved  ;  the  doctrine  of  free  will ;  Sheol,  Hades,  Gehenna,  and 
Paradise  ;  and  various  other  questions.  Some  of  the  later  chapters  consider  a 
few  of  the  incidental  questions,  in  a  more  formal  m.*nner.  The  author  dis¬ 
cusses  in  these:  The  Nature  of  Punishment  after  Death  ;  Canon  Farrar’s  Er¬ 
roneous  Position  and  Citations  ;  Objections  and  Concessions  by  Origen  ;  Ob¬ 
jections  by  the  “  New  Departure;”  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison  and  to 
the  Dead.  Among  these  instructive  essays  is  the  convincing  one  recently 
published  in  our  own  pages,  proving  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  not  an 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  183.  13 
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After-death  Probationist  or  Universalist.  The  volume  is  provided  with  an 
ample  Table  of  Contents  and  a  full  Index  of  Subjects  and  Texts,  and  must 
prove  invaluable  to  every  pastor  to  whom  libraries  are  inaccessible,  and  a 
great  saving  of  time  to  all  who  are  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
momentous  themes  treated. 


Biblical  Eschatology.  By  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia: 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1888.  (pp.  192.  5|x3j.)  go  cents. 

Dr.  Hovey  has  produced  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  discussions 
concerning  eschatology  stimulated  by  the  New  Departure  movement.  With 
great  clearness  and  cogency  he  defends  the  ordinary  views  which  have 
been  held  by  the  church  with  regard  to  the  last  things.  The  discussion  is, 
throughout,  judicious  and  convincing.  No  better  book  can  be  put  into  the 
.hands  of  those  who  are  wavering  in  the  faith  upon  this  subject,  or  whose 
faith  is  yet  to  be  formed. 


A  Commentary  ON  THE  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle, ok  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians.  By  the  late  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Literature  and  Exegesis  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Young,  M.A  ,  Glasgow.  Third  Edition.  New  York: 
Scribner  &  Welford.  (pp.  Iv.  493.  7X3|.)  •  A  Commentary  on  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  Second 
Edition.  1884.  (pp.  xliii.  292.  7X3|.)  A  Commentary  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians.  Second  Edition. 
1884.  (pp.  xlvi.  302.  7X3|.) 

A  good  service  is  done  the  religious  public  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Eadie’s 
estate  in  issuing  a  new  edition  of  his  valuable  commentaries.  Dr.  Eadie, 
while  very  painstaking  and  careful  to  attend  to  all  the  minute  points  of  bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  also  excels  in  the  depth  of  his  evangelical  sympathies  and  in 
the  breadth  of  his  appreciation  of  the  whole  system  of  divine  revelation. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  the  author’s  treatment  may  be  judged  from 
the  size  of  the  volumes,  as  indicated  above.  Full  indexes  also  accompany 
each  volume,  both  of  subjects  and  of  the  Greek  terms  particularly  referred 
to.  The  commentaries  throughout  are  based  on  grammatical  and  critical 
examination  of  the  original  text. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  drawback  to  the  value  of  the  commentaries,  that 
they  were  written  before  the  full  results  of  investigations  concerning  the 
text  of  Scripture  which  are  now  before  the  public,  were  accessible.  Some 
use,  however,  is  made  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  really  this  objection 
is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  sight  might  seem.  But,  small  as  it  is,  it  strikes 
us  as  unfortunate  that  the  editor  was  not  permitted  to  add  brief  annota¬ 
tions,  such  as  now  are  made  to  accompany  standard  editions  of  Bengel, 
Clarke,  and  other  of  the  great  commentators.  The  passages,  however,  are 
few  in  which  anything  of  importance  depends  upon  facts  in  textual  criticism 
brought  to  light  since  the  learned  author’s  last  revision. 
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Critical  and  Exegetical  Hand-Book  to  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
AND  Titus.  By  John  Ed.  Huther,  Th.  D.,  Pastor  at  Wittenforden  bei 
Schwerin.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  German  by  David 
Hunter,  B.A.  And  to  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  By  Dr.  Gottlieb 
LUnemann,  Professor  in  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gdttigen.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  German  by  Rev.  Maurice  J.  Evans, 
B.A.  With  a  preface  and  Supplementary  Notes  to  the  American  Edition 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  V’ale  College. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1885.  (pp.  ix.  753.  7x4.)  $3.00. 

This,  like  the  other  volumes  of  Meyer’s  Commentaries  republished  by 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  is  rather  unshapely  on  account  of  thickness,  but  it  is 
on  the  best  of  paper,  and  can  be  rebound  in  two  volumes.  With  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  eminent  American  editor,  this  commentary  is  now  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  pastor  will  seldom  want  to  consult  auy  other  upon  these 
four  books.  Dr.  Dwight’s  added  annotations  upon  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
are  specially  valuable,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  both  he  and  Huther  are  so 
confident  of  the  genuineness  of  those  productions,  and  are  able  to  present 
the  arguments  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a  light. 

Among  the  most  important  additions  of  Dr.  Dwight  is  one  relating  to  the 
celebrated  proof-text,  Titus  ii.  13.  Dr.  Dwight  defends  the  orthodox  inter¬ 
pretation,  that  the  word  9^6^  is  here  applied  to  Christ,  though  he  does  it  in  a 
very  candid  manner,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity  would  be  seriously  impaired 
if  the  other  interpretation  were  given  to  the  text ;  since,  as  he  well  remarks, 
“  The  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  this  verse,  and  is  at  most  only  supported 
by  it.  The  doctrine  is  interwoven  in  the  New  Testament  teaching  as  a 
whole.” 

Upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Dwight  is  quite  pronounced  as  to 
its  un-Pauline  character,  and  has  made  large  additions  enforcing  this 
theory.  In  this  view  he  is  sustained,  also,  by  Liinemann,  the  original  com¬ 
mentator,  who  thinks  that  Apollos  is  more  likely  than  any  one  else  to  have 
been  the  author. 

Dr.  Dwight’s  views  as  to  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writer  of 
Hebrews  are,  in  the  main,  conservative,  he  holding  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  full  of  Christ.  The  views  on  the  celebrated  difficulty  in  chap.  x.  5,  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  editor’s  general  caution  and  sense.  The  reason  for 
the  substitution  of  “  body,”  according  to  the  Septuagint,  for  “ears”  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  says,  “may  have  been  due  to  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  Septuagint  translators  to  a  diflerent  text  of  the  Hebrew,  or,  possibly,  to 
a  free  expression  on  their  part  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  original — a  mode  of  setting  forth  the  idea  of  willing  obedience  ”  (p.  695). 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter:  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Com¬ 
mentary.  By  Robert  Johnstone,  LL.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford.  1888.  (pp.  xxii.  417.  7X3J.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  placed  biblical  students  under  lasting  obli¬ 
gations  to  him  for  a  most  elaborate,  scholarly,  judicious  and  appreciative 
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treatise  upon  this  most  interesting  book  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek 
text  is  given  at  the  beginning  with  such  critical  notes  as  are  necessary,  and 
the  whole  commentary  is  based  upon  a  critical  examination  of  every  para> 
graph  in  order.  By  going  through  the  book  and  reading  the  summaries 
preceding  the  paragraphs,  the  reader  will  get  a  most  excellent  analysis  of 
the  ICpistle  and  a  most  impressive  view  of  the  progress  of  thought  pervad* 
ing  it.  These  summaries  are  followed  in  each  instance  by  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  every  clause  and  word,  leaving  little  to  be  desired  by  the 
student. 

The  author’s  discussion  of  controverted  prints  is  most  satisfactory.  With 
reference  to  the  place  of  writing,  he  holds  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
word  "  Babylon,”  placing  the  date  of  the  Epistle  between  64  and  68,  while 
Paul  was  in  prison,  and  sufficiently  early  to  allow  Peter  to  reach  Rome,  as 
our  author  supposes  he  did,  before  the  death  of  Nero.  The  author  rightly 
concludes  that  it  is  improbable  that,  in  a  piece  of  calm,  unimpassioned 
prose,  Peter  would  have  employed  the  familiar  name  of  Babylon  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  unfamiliar  sense  without  adding  a  word  of  explanation  or  giving  the 
slightest  hint  that  he  was  writing  mystically.  Nor  is  the  patristic  opinion, 
that  Rome  is  meant,  of  great  moment,  for  that  was  formed  after  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse  had  familiarized  the  church  with  this  application. 
Dr.  Johnstone  is  inclined,  also,  to  give  much  weight  to  Bengel’s  surmise, 
that  the  order  in  which  the  churches  are  mentioned,  is  a  strong  argument 
that  it  was  written  from  Babylon,  since  the  order  given  is  that  in  which  a 
traveller  setting  out  from  Babylon  would  be  likely  to  reach  them.  Although 
Pontus  was  farther  away  from  Babylon  than  Cappadocia,  it  was  the  prov¬ 
ince  farthest  away  from  Rome,  and  slight  circumstances  might  direct  a  mes¬ 
senger’s  route  from  Babylon  to  Pontus  first.  But,  writing  from  Rome,  the 
zigzag  order  in  which  the  provinces  are  named  would  be  exceedingly  im¬ 
probable;  and,  as  the  letter  was  to  be  delivered  by  messenger,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  the  order  is  that  in  which  he  would  proceed. 

The  author’s  discussion  of  the  vexed  questions  raised  in  chap.  iii.  18  sq. 
concerning  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  is  ample  and  judicious.  In 
the  analysis  it  is  shown  that  the  whole  section  from  iii.  iS  to  iv.  6  contains 
proof  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  that  suffering  in  the  flesh 
for  righteousness’  sake  brings  quickening  in  Spirit ;  and  exhortation  to  be¬ 
lievers,  based  on  this,  to  bear  persecution  patiently,  and  let  no  hostility  of 
the  world  turn  them  away  from  the  persistent  pursuit  of  holiness.”  This 
larger  connection  in  which  the  vexed  passage  occurs,  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  its  interpretation.  The  author’s  conclusion  is,  that,  when  the 
free,  inartificial  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  kept  in  mind,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  strained  in  supptosing  “  that  the  apostle  meant  here  to  speak  of  Christ’s 
preaching  in  his  pre-incarnate  state  to  the  antediluvians  while  living  in  this 
world.”  He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  beginning  with  the  consideration 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  and  argues  that  the  aorist  of  KT/plaaeiv  would, 
in  such  a  clause,  without  much  violence,  have  a  pluperfect  force.  As  a  par¬ 
allel  English  sentence,  he  gives  us  the  following  from  a  supposed  letter 
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written  by  a  friend  :  “  I  visited  the  prison  town  of  A.,  then  went  to  6.,  and 
ultimately  came  to  C., — where  I  pleaded  with  the  unhappy  young  men  in 
prison,  when  I  saw  them  many  years  ago  taking  the  first  steps  on  the  road 
which  has  led  them  to  ruin.”  Let  this  sentence  stop  with  the  word 
“prison,"  and,  undoubtedly,  after  the  previous  preterites,  “pleaded” 
would  naturally  be  taken  in  narrative  sequence.  But,  when  the  words 
which  follow  are  reached,  the  mind  has  no  sense  of  anything  in  the  least 
unnatural  in  accepting  the  reference  as  a  retrospective  one, — which  in 
speaking  is  marked  by  the  tone,  and  in  writing,  it  may  be,  by  the  punctu* 
ation.” 


Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  i88g.  By 
the  Monday  Club.  Fourteenth  Scries.  Boston  and  Chicago  :  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  1888.  (pp.  403.  6}x3f.) 

$1.25. 

This  Series,  we  are  glad  to  say,  maintains  its  hold  upon  the  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  of  the  country,  and  its  merits  are  such  that  it  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so  for  another  fourteen  years.  In  our  opinion,  fifty  sermons 
upon  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  furnish  a  far  better  guide  both  to  teachers 
and  scholars  than  fifty  lesson-papers  can  do.  The  gospel  was  originally 
preached,  and  the  fervor  of  the  pulpit  is  an  essential  element  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  message. 


Virginia:  A  History  of  the  People.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  American 

Commonwealth  Series.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company. 

1887.  (pp.  525.) 

A  native  Virginian  of  well-tested  literary  skill  has  here  drawn  the  picture 
of  this  ancient  commonwealth.  The  colors,  in  the  main,  are  well  chosen, 
and  picturesquely  laid  on.  The  lights  and  shades  are  managed  for  artistic 
effect.  We  are  most  interested  in  his  account  of  the  religious  elements 
of  Virginian  history. 

Mr.  Cooke  connects,  as  usual,  the  explorations  along  the  American  coasts 
with  the  Renaissance,  free  thought  in  England,  and  the  rest.  But  the 
rough  and  hardy  adventurers  who  first  touched  our  shores,  and  their  lead¬ 
ers,  like  Drake  and  Raleigh,  had  other  elements  of  Character,  more  promi¬ 
nent,  without  which  colonization  on  a  new  continent  would  never  have 
been  attempted.  Gosnold  and  Captain  John  Smith  hold  hardly  any  place 
in  the  history  of  human  thought.  Mr.  Cooke  well  says  that  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  motives  of  the  motley  first  colonists,  “  there  is  nothing  to  discuss,” 
nothing  but  their  curiously  unpractical  character.  “  Their  leadeis  were 
worthless,”  “  with  the  exception  of  Smith  and  Gosnold.”  Of  the  original 
Jamestown,  planted,  1607,  instead  of  the  proposed  settlement  on  Raleigh’s 
Roanoke.  Mr.  Cooke  says  :  — 

“  Nothing  remains  but  the  ruins  of  a  church  tower  covered  with  ivy,  and 
some  old  tombstones.  The  tower  is  crumbling  year  by  year,  and  the  roots 
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of  trees  have  cracked  the  slabs,  making  great  rifts  across  the  names  of  the  old 
Armigers  and  Honorables.  The  place  is  desolate  with  its  washing  waves 
and  flitting  seafowl.  Every  distinctive  feature  is  slowly  disappearing. 
The  river  encroaches  year  by  year,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  the  original 
huts  is  already  submerged.” 

Here  religious  services  were  held  twice  every  Sunday,  the  communion 
celebrated,  and  “  the  first  permanent  religious  edifice  erected  by  English* 
men  in  North  America,”  sixty  feet  by  twenty-four,  was  found  by  Lord 
De  la  Warre  in  i6io.  Half  a  dozen  years  later  ”  there  was  a  college  for  In¬ 
dian  children  at  the  city  of  Henricus,  where  the  Rev.  William  Wickham  of¬ 
ficiated.”  An  entertaining  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  life  of  the 
early  V'^irginians,  when  Henricus  and  Jamestown  were  the  only  organized 
towns.  Of  the  colonial  period  he  says  : — 

“The  Virginians  were  simply  English  people  living  in  America,  who 
were  resolved  to  have  their  rights.  They  were  Cavaliers,  if  the  word  meant 
royalists  and  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  would  defend 
king  and  church — the  one  from  his  enemies,  the  other  from  dissent  and 
popery;  but  they  meant  to  defend  themselves  too,  to  take  up  arms  against 
king  and  commonwealth,  if  that  was  necessary  to  protect  their  rights.” 

Of  the  struggle  which  began  with  the  thrusting  out  of  Sir  John  Harvey, 
the  fulminations  vs.  dissent  by  Virginia  Episcopalians,  and  the  sudden  vic¬ 
tory  eventually  of  V'irginia  Puritans  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Cooke  seems  to  judge 
that  it  was  an  emeute  of  Clayborne.  But  the  Maryland  documents,  giving 
Clayborne  his  place  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  do  not 
sustain  the  assertion  that  “he  wielded  the  full  power"  of  the  Puritan  party. 
They  do  sustain  another  statement  of  his  that  “  under  the  surface  ”  the 
real  struggle  was  “  between  the  Maryland  Catholics  and  the  Puritan  refu¬ 
gees  from  Virginia."  That  the  Roman  Catholics  “were  the  only  tolerant  peo- 
of  that  tolerant  age  "  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
Governor  Stone's  oath  not  to  persecute  was  simply  a  protection  for  them 
alone,  and  that  the  Toleration  Act,  so-called,  was  a  copy  of  the  Puritan  law 
of  Bermuda  and  carried  in  Maryland  by  the  Virginia  Puritans.  A  passage 
here  is  worth  quoting.  It  describes  intolerance  as  “  the  rank  outgrowth 
from  a  strong  sort  of  faith." 

“  These  men  at  least  believed.  Life,  which  in  this  weary  world  of  to-day  is 
so  vain  a  thing  to  many,  was  an  earnest  affair  to  the  men  of  that  century. 
They  were  not  half  believers  or  no  believers  at  all,  with  the  *  sick  hurry, 
the  divided  aims,  and  the  strange  disease  of  modern  life’  as  the  poet  sings. 
They  were  very  far,  indeed,  from  that.  Languid  or  fierce  doubt  never  dis¬ 
turbed  them.  They  believed  with  all  their  might,  these  intolerant  ancestors 
of  the  men  of  to-day  who  believe  in  nothing.  The  vast  and  wretched  blun¬ 
der,  and  all  the  sin  and  folly  of  forcing  their  faith  on  other  people,  are  now 
plain.  But  looking  at  the  world  of  this  nineteenth  century,  when  Faith,  the 
white  maid,  is  laughed  at  in  the  market-place,  one  is  tempted  to  envy  the 
epoch  when  men  fought  for  her,  and  committed  crime  for  love  of  her." 

The  Puritan  ascendency  in  Virginia  is  called  “the  mild  rule  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,”  and  mild  it  certainly  was.  “  The  Commonwealth’s  men  were  in 
power,  but  they  interfered  with  nobody.”  But  of  the  restoration  of  Charles, 
the  historian  says  :  “  I'he  representatives  of  the  psalm-singing  fanatics  of 

England,  with  their  nasal  cant  and  hateful  dissent,  would  go  now.  Silk,  and 
lace,  and  curling  hair  would  be  once  more  the  fashion  ;  the  close-cropped 
wretches  in  black  coats  and  round  hats  would  fade  into  the  background  ; 
and  the  good  old  Cavaliers,  like  the  King,  would  have  their  own  again.” 

Much  less  is  said  than  the  facts  require  of  the  savage  persecution  of 
Quakers  and  Baptists  in  Virginia.  The  statutes  were  peerlessly  disgraceful. 
Hening’s  “Statutes  at  I^rge,”  gives  those  of  1623,  1642,  1645,  1654,  i(b6i, 
and  i6q5, — general  laws  enforcing  conformity  by  disabilities,  fines,  whip¬ 
pings,  and  banishment, — also  those  of  1641,  1643,  and  1705  against  Papists, 
and  those  of  1660,  1662,  and  1663  against  Quakers.  For  a  third  offence  the 
latter  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Masters  of  vessels  on  which  they  arrived, 
and  persons  entertaining  them  and  “other  recusants,”  i.  e.,  non-Episco- 
palians,  were  also  severely  punished.  Mr.  Cooke  makes  no  allusion  to 
this,  but  mentions  that  ail  parents  refusing  infant  baptism  by  “church” 
clergy  were  fined  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.  These  provisions  were 
of  a  piece  with  those  against  babbling,  blasphemy,  profanity  and  fashions 
in  dress  elsewhere.  In  Jefferson’s  Notes  it  is  said  that  if  no  capital  execu¬ 
tions  took  place,  “  it  was  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  church 
or  the  spirit  of  the  legislature.” 

A  similar  picture  of  oppression  is  given  in  the  requirements  to  trade  only 
with  England,  in  English  ships,  manned  by  Englishmen.  “The  whole 
commerce  of  Virginia  was  thus  held  in  the  inexorable  clutch  of  England. 
All  produce  came  to  the  one  market,  England,  to  humbly  ask  the  one  pur¬ 
chaser  what  he  would  be  good  enough  to  pay.”  One  of  the  most  graphic 
and  spirited  portions  of  the  book  delineates  the  rebellion  of  Bacon.  Soci- 
ety  in  “  the  Qolden  Age  of  Virginia”  has  a  sprightly  chapter,  and  the  great 
men  of  Revolutionary  and  later  times  get  honorable  notice. 


Pilgrim’s  Letters.  Bits  of  Current  History  picked  up  in  the  West  and 
the  South,  during  the  last  Thirty  Years,  for  the  Indfpntdent,  \\\t:'Congre!:;a~ 
tionalist.  and  the  Advance.  By  Joseph  E.  Roy.  Boston  and  Chicago  : 
Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  1888.  (pp.  310. 
5^X3|.)  $1.50. 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  fugitive  articles  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  past' thirty  years. 
Written  for  the  information  of  the  religious  public,  at  various  times  and 
places,  they  reflect,  as  more  formal  articles  do  not,  the  real  state  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  public  opinion.  Every  page  is  of  lively  interest.  ’I'he  series  be¬ 
gins  with  “  Bleeding  Kansas”  in  1857,  and  closes  with  letters  from  the 
Northwest  in  1887,  and  is  filled  in  between  with  letters  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country. 


